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INTRODUCTION. 



Thirty years have elapsed since the last of the 
events recorded in the following pages took place, 
and the British colours, after floating triumphantly 
over many a glorious battle-field, were cased in 
honourable peace, upon the banks of the Adour. 
In the stream of time, the names of those who were 
busy actors in those stirring scenes are fading 
fast away. The chief " rests under the grey 
stone" — ^the soldier finds an humbler grave — vete- 
ran after veteran disappears — the hero of Aire 
— the glorious old man of Barossa, hava gone 
to their accounts. Of those whose onward stride 
to victory, fortress could not stay nor moun- 
tain bar, a few alone are left, and in that honoured 
number, thank God ! 

''He, the chieftain of them fdV* 

fortunately for his country, is still included. 



VI INTRODUCTION. 

If ever there was in European history an epoch 
of all engrossing interest, it was that stormy in- 
terval occurring between the landing of a British 
army in the Mondego, and its embarkation, the 
fifth year afterwards, in the Garonne. During 
that eventftd era the Continent was in a blaze; 
every hamlet, from Paris to the Kremlin, had 
trembled at the roar of " red artillery," and from 
the descendant of the Csesars to the little poten- 
tate — " royal but in name," — all had felt the iron 
rod, and bent, in turn, to the conqueror. 

One happier land boasted a proud immunity, 
and no foeman's foot had crossed the sea-girthed 
barrier of England. When all besides were prostrate 
at Napoleon's feet, whence came her security? 
Her appeal to arms had been made under another 
sky, and to preserve " happy homes and altars 
free," her sons had freely bled. Her marvellous 
resources lavishly, but wisely dispensed,* encou- 

* '' Within twelve months from the commencement of the 
war, she sent over to the Spanish armies (besides £2,000,000) 
150 pieces of field artillery, 42,000 rounds of ammunition, 
200,000 muskets, 61,000 swords, 79,000 pikes, 23,000,000 
ball cartridges, 6,000,000 leaden balls, 15,000 barrels of gun- 
powder, 92,000 suits of clothing, 356,000 sets of accoutre- 
ments and pouches, 310,000 pairs of shoes, 37,000 pairs of 
boots, 40,000 tents, 250,000 yards of cloth, 10,000 sets of 
camp equipage, 118,000 yards of linen, 50,000 great coats, 
50,000 canteens, 54,000 havresacks, with a variety of other 
stores, far too numerous to be recapitulated." — Jones's Ac- 
count or THE Wae. 
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raged the bold, re-animated the despairing, and 
made the influence of the island-empire felt and 
feared, wide as the^ world of waters itself; or, as 
Talleyrand so happily expressed it — "wherever 
there was water to float a frigate, there English 

^ dominion extended." 

^ The arduous struggle to which we have alluded, 

and one that achieved the deliverance of the Con- 
tinent, from the opening action of BoU9a to the 
crowning victory at Toulouse, may be found, in 
most of its important occurrences, faithfully de- 
scribed in the present volumes ; which, for the first 
time, give the details of those past events in a 
collected form to the world — while, without the dry 
formality of history, many of these documents will 
strike the reader, as possessing a fresh and graphic 
power of description which more learned writers 
labour at in vain. 

Narratives descriptive of the glorious and pro- 

i 

tracted contest in the Peninsula, — ^for the most part 
from the pens of the gallant actors who took apro- 
minentpart in the war, and who have portrayed the 
stirring events that successively took place under 
their own immediate observation, — such records of 
British valour and daring, although sometimes as 
it were constituting mere episodes in war, and 
therefore not detailed in any history of the period, 
must, it is conceived, prove cordially welcome to 
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every one who rejoices in the name of EngUsh- 
man. 

On almost every contribution the author can look 
back and affix the stamp of veracity, and, as he 
describes a passing scene, lift his head proudly and 
exclaim, " Pars fui !" He who sketches the vary- 
ing fortunes of " the heady fight," from the scien- 
tific field of Salamanca, to " the bludgeon-fought" 
contests of the Pyrenees, himself, sword in hand, 
pointed out the path to victory ; and now, firom the 
quiet of a peaceful retirement, the veteran recalls 
his glorious reminiscences, and, in vivid fancy, 
crowns the breach anew, or, 

^ Shoulders his crutch, and shews how fields were won.** 

A few connecting or illustrative notes have been 
introduced by the editor, to link up the broken 
chain of desultory narrative, and thus save the 
reader the trouble of a reference. 
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THE ENGLISH IN SPAIN * 

There are few events in ancient or modern 
history that have occasioned more surprise, or a 
greater degree of excitement^ than the resistance 
given by the Spanish people to the ruler of the 
French Empire, when he endeavoured to place the 
yoke upon their necks ; and the interest taken by 
this country in an event so unlooked-for, which 
opened a gleam of hope to the nations of Europe^ 
naturally gave rise to a variety of speculations and 
dreams for the future. 

As we sent an army immediately to co-operate 
with those who were thus endeavouring to assert 
their national rights, and break asunder the chains 
that had been forged for their subjugation, it fol- 

♦ By Lieut.-Colonel Wilkie. 
VOL. I. B 
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lowed, that the greatest possible curiosity would be 
brought into play, to ascertain what success might 
attend our eflforts in this novel interference in the 
affairs of the Continent. The official gazettes and 
private correspondence at the time, did not in any 
degree serve to abate the inquiry ; new versions of 
the same thing were called for with the greatest 
avidity, during a long period of time ; and among 
contributions thrown out to appease this appetite 
of inquiry, the events gave rise to, and formed the 
basis, of a military history, rarely if ever surpassed, 
that reflects equal honour on the writer and his 
country. 

I had made some notes from memory on these 
events, but by the time they were ready, the groimd 
was already filled by different writers, and the inter- 
est, by the lapse of time, had considerably abated ; 
under these circumstances, my memoranda were 
laid on the shelf, where they have ever since re- 
mained, unnoticed in their dust. 

Taking up one of those papers the other day, to 
ascertain a doubtful point, I ran over that and one 
or two others, and had reason to be satisfied that 
they were not published at the time, from being 
written in haste. Some of the remarks were raw and 
jejune; while in mihtary observations on the 
operations, although, generally, my opinion is in 
no way changed, I might have given offence to 
those whose opinions I respect, although I differ 
from their views. 

As the two first campaigns in the Peninsula, 
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although of less value as military examples^ were 
of greater interest as regarded the novelty of the 
objects, I thought something might still be gleaned, 
by relating inoidents quite personal, and giving 
occasionally some sketches of the people and coun- 
try, as they appeared to me at the time ; putting 
aside the military details and speculations, only in 
so £ax as they served as a locomotive power that 
removed us from the shores of the Tagus to the 
mountains of Gallicia. 

The troops under Sir Arthur Wellesley, joined 
by the division of General Spencer, were landed, by 
the assistance of country boats, near the mouth of 
the Mondego, on a beautiful day in August, 1808 :*■ 
from thence, they marched to a small place called 
Lavos, about four miles from the shore, where it 
was understood they were to halt until the artillery 
and stores joined. On this supposition, and hav- 
ing some business on board one of the ships, I got 
leave to return to the anchorage. The gentle 
breeze that had assisted our landing, had died 

* '^It was a fortunate drcumstanee that the mouth of the 
Mondego was open, for the Fort of Figueras had been taken 
by the partisan Zagalo, and was now occupied by a detach- 
ment of English marines. On the 1st of August the landing 
ooBunenced, and on the fifth it was effected with but a few 
casualties, as the weather had continued favourable. As the 
last brigade was leaving the transports for the shore, Spencer*s 
division most opportunely came to anchor. The whole were 
disembarked on the fourth evening ; and the gallant divisions 
formed their first bivouac upon the beach, and mustered 
about 13,000 effective men.** — Mxxwell^s Life of Wel- 
UNGTOir, vol. i. p. 298. 

b2 
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away ; the surface of the sea was smooth as glass, 
but a heavy ground swell had set in from the 
Atlantic^ causing the ships to roll so heavily, tliat 
it was a matter of great difficulty either to get on 
board or to leave them. I have been on board a 
hght transport in a heavy gale of wind, but the 
rolUng was not to my recollection near so heavy as 
that the ships were undergoing in Mondego Bay 
in a perfect calm. Having completed my errand, 
I returned to the place where I had left the regi- 
ment ; but the birds had flown, and it had become 
nearly dark ; there was nothing, therefore, but to 
follow up the chase. After walking for about five 
or six miles, there appeared in front some large 
dark object in motion, which it was very difficult 
to make out ; at first I thought it was a woman on 
a donkey, but a nearer approach convinced me 
that there were only* two legs in motion, and that 
they carried some large uncouth mass, which I at 
last discovered to be a very tall and corpulent 
friar doing duty as a patrol. He had his coats 
tucked up and strapped round his huge paunch, 
the capucin, with its sharp termination, pulled over 
his head, and across his shoulder was a firelock. 
On getting near this formidable-looking personage, 
I asked what he was doing, his reply was, that he 
was guarding the highway ; he looked more like 
the Colossus of roads, than the god Terminus. 
He assured me the troops were only a short way in 
front ; but *' Hope told a flattering tale." I only 
got sight of them at daybreak, and then they were 
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just leaving their bivouac^ and taJdng a fresh de* 
partnre. 

Our second halt was on an elevated plateau, 
parallel to the great road, and near to it ; on our 
left^ the ground descended rapidly, and was broken 
into several deep ravines. After dispatching the 
provisions we carried with us, the wigwams for our 
nights repose were soon put into requisition. 
One of our officers, who had volunteered from the 
Militia, and who made his first appearance as a 
campaigner, declared it was impossible to get any 
sleep so near the noise of the ungreased axles of 
the horrible Portuguese cars, that were continually 
moving along the road ; he therefore retreated into 
one of the ravines already alluded to, where, having 
chosen a snug nook, his servant fitted him up a 
hut with boughs of trees, that was a perfect picture 
of military felicity ; he had his cloak spread nicely 
for repose, and his shaving and dressing things all 
spread on a napkin ready for the morning toilette. 
We left him in this terrestrial paradise, and retired 
to our own shake- downs with good appetite for a 
sleep after our march. 

About twelve at night a heavy storm of thunder 
and lightning began, accompanied by torrents of 
rain that soon penetrated our leafy coverings, and 
left no hope of security against the wet: we there- 
fore sate up, wrapped in our blankets, and did '' as 
they do in Spain when it rains — ^let it rain." We 
had about five hours of this shower-bath; as the 
weather broke up about daylight, we looked like a 
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set of half-dro^med rats. When -we had our laugh 
at each other> some one thought of asking for our 
happy Mend of the rayine : he was not to be found 
in the place where we had left him, bat was at last 
discovered at the bottom of the hill, looking 
amongst the rubbish swept down by the torrent for 
his goods and chattels, which were nowhere to be 
found. The thunder had awakened him, and he 
heard the pattering of the rain on the leaves of the 
trees, but he was sheltered by the projecting ground 
above his head, and he lay in fancied security, until 
the water, accumulated on the upper ground, 
rushed down into the very heart of his nest, half 
choked him with mud and water, and when he 
started on his feet to avoid the threatened fate, be 
left a clear course for the speedy disappearance of 
his traps. It was a lesson for the ftiture not to 
make his^dormitory in a ravine, however snug it 
mi^t look. 

The approach to Leira is pleasing, along an 
avenue of trees, and the general situation is cheer- 
ful and picturesque, to which the position of the 
Bishop's palace on rising ground gives additional 
effect. Here we first saw a specimen of the enemy 
in the shape of four Swiss soldiers in scarlet, who 
were left behind by mistake in the prison ; and here 
also we saw the French method of picking a lock, 
by putting the point of the bayonet into the key- 
hole, and then firing the musket with ball. It was 
at Leira also that the Portuguese General Freire, 
who had accompanied us thus far, took his leave. 
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promisutg to give us 1700 men to aid the fdture 
opentions. 

The followmg day the xnaroh was continned to 
Las Oaldas ; the day was exeeedingly hot, and the 
road dusty, which made us anticipate with pleasure 
the delights of a warm bath. The q)rings, from 
whence the place derives its name, furnish a pretty 
steady supply of warm water, strong impregnated 
with sulphur, which is conveyed into one large 
bath of an oblong form ; the bottom is of a clear 
white sand ; the water is about two and a half feet 
in depth, and has a slightly greenish tinge, simi- 
lar to that of the sea, but is perfectly transparent, 
and* only smells in a trifling degree of the mineral 
with whieh it is so strongly impregnated. We 
enjoyed the luxury ci warm water without any 
ineonvenienee from this cause, but the next day, 
when on the march, and under the influence of a 
hot sun, the sulphur came out strong, and the 
odour could scarcely have been greater that at- 
tached to the '' gentleman in black," when " he 
left his brimstone bed at break of day, to see how 
his fjBffm on earth was going on." 

Not bat from Las Gaklas our Biflemen first 
touched on the advanced picket of the French at 
Obidos, which, after a skirmish, retreated. A little 
further in adnrance bffonj^ us in view ot the French 
position at Boleia (or fiohga),* which at a distance 

* ^'Tlie view Ikmh these hogfatB is nqgnlarly beaintifiili 
presentiiig just sach ofajecta as Gaapar BonaaiA deliglited ia 
painting, and in such combination as he would hare placed 
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put me much in mind of the range of hills that 
overhang the valley of the Severn, near Gloucester. 
Below this range was a detached hill that bore the 
appearance of a landsUp, and on this the enemy 
had posted a portion of their force. Before leaving 
Galdas we had been joined by the promised Portu- 
guese, who were posted on the right. What they 
did there I never exactly heard, but I can speak 
for a small detachment we had on the left of the 
centre, about 300, who were called Ught troops, 
but were chiefly formed of the students of Coimbra 
whom the fire of patriotism had started from their 
academical benches. They were armed with fowling- 
pieces, escopetas, carbines, and other such deadly 
engines. The centre had halted to give time for 
the operations on the flanks, but our Portuguese 
friends seemed anxious for the fray, as they passed 
on in front without any orders, and the moment 
they got sight of the French on the lower plateau, 
began blazing away with great vigour. While thus 
employed, and before the enemy had deigned to 
reply by a single shot» one of these heroes came 
limping to the place where I stood. He was deadly 
pale ; he could talk a little Enghsh, and said he 

them — crocks and hills rising in the valley, open groves, 
churches with their old galilees, and houses with all the pic- 
turesque verandahs and portiooes, which bespeak a genial 
climate. Obidos, with its walls and towers, upon an emi- 
nence in middle distance, and its aqueduct stretching across 
the countiy as ftr as the eye could follow it; Monte Junto 
&r to the east ; and on the west the Atlantic.** — Southet. 



■■■■■ 
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^as badly wounded, although there was no appear- 
ance of anything of that kind. Serjeant Bowdler 
of „, J^y. .ho ™ «»du.g do» by. «M. 
" Yes, my good fellow, I see you are badly wounded, 
and it is in the worst place, in your heart." This 
sally produced a grand explosion of laughter among 
our men, under which the Coimbrese continued his 
retreat with anything but flying colours. 

The ascent of the ground on which the chief 
position of the enemy rested, was an operation of 
no little difficulty — for the hill was as steep as that 
at Malvern, and covered with loose pebbles, having 
only a few stunted shrubs here and there to give 
security to the footing. To use the phrase of the 
fancy y there was " great cry of bellows to mend ;" 
and had the French, in place of volleys, favoured 
us with a song, they might have used with pro- 
priety that one from // Matrimonioy 8i Jiato in 
corpo avete. The exertion caused the death of an 
old friend of mine. Captain Payne, of the 45th. He 
had been shot through the lungs, the preceding 
year, at Buenos Ayres, and had made a wonderful 
recovery, but was still unfit for active service ; his 
zeal, however, would not allow him to remain be- 
hind his regiment : he came out to Portugal, and 
was getting on tolerably well, when he attempted 
to mount this hill, a feat far beyond his strength ; 
he was obliged to give way, and go in the rear, and 
survived but a short time. 

Laborde made a gallant defence of his position. 
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and, when obliged to retreat, he effeoted it in a 
Tery masterly style.* He took up a second posi- 
tion at a village^ mth a name nearly as long as 
itself, (Zambageira,) which he defended ior some 
time, and then retreated in excellent order. Whe* 
ther &om the fire of artillery, or that it was done 
purposely to check the pursuit, the village was 
burnt to the ground,, offering one of the common 
spectacles of war, the inhabitants standing in the 
street with every mark of grief and despair, as they 
looked at the blazing rafters of their dwellings. It 
was said that Laborde's division was chiefly com- 
posed of conscripts ; if so, they deserved much 
credit for quickly learning their business. I saw 
them retreat across the plain, after they abandoned 
the village, and their movements were m^e with 
as much precision as on a parade, retiring by files 
ficom the right of companies, wheeling up occa- 
sionally round their pivot, giving their volley to 
the light troops in pursuit, and then xesnming< 
their former order of march. 

* Boli^a, sometimes termed Boleia, was the first of the 
Dnke ofWelBngton's Pemnsnlar victories. The actum takes 
its name from a pvetty village, situated in a wild romantic 
coimtiy, stretching for many miles along the coast. 

Boli^a was fought on the 17th of August, 1808 — ^the allies 
having the advantage in numbers, the French in position. 
Laborde held his ground obstinately, and when driven from 
bis fint position, rallied at Zambageira, from which he was 
ultimately deforced, with heavy loss. Although but a part 
of the troops came fidrly into action, the casualties on both 
sides were severe ; that of the French amounting to TOO, and 
the Britbh to 480.— En. 
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Nothing of any moment occurred on the march 
to take up our ground at Vimiers, a position which, 
although defective in itaelf, was the only one that 
could have coyered the communication with our 
floating reserves ; a small cove gave the means of 
landing fresh supplies of ammunition, provisions, 
stores, &c. ; and also our maritime reservoirs fur* 
nifthed us with reinforcements of troops, some of 
whom landed during the action, and had hardly 
time to prime and load before they were in the 
thick of it. 

When the French were repulsed and we were in 
fall pursuit, no little surprise was exhibited when 
the word halt was given, and we returned to the 
place from whence we came ; the cause, however, 
soon transpired. There had been too many head* 
cooks; but fortunately the broth was not quite 
spoiled. We heard of a flag of truce, and the rest 
naturally followed. The following day we marched, 
and passing through the verdant defiles of Torres 
Vedras, took up our ground on the plain of Bu- 
cellas. After the convention was sig^ned, and con* 
sequent cessation of hostilities, another officer and 
myself obtained leave to go down to Cascaes, 
where the transports had arrived, taking with us 
sundry small conunissions for execution. The day 
was extremely hot, and the road in the first part 
difficult and indirect. As we passed through a 
village, we observed the curate at his door, wHe 
kindly invited us to take some refreshment and 
bait the horses; this we accepted. Introdueed 
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into his house, a large supply of very fine fruit, 
and some bread and wine, were placed before us ; 
^at the same time, there also alighted a Portuguese 
officer, dressed in French-grey, with a profusion of 
silver lace. He said he belonged to the Lusitanian 
Legion, or some such designation, and he began 
directly to question us> from whence we came — 
where we were going — ^what regiment and brigade 
we belonged to, &c. We laughed outright at this 
jdnd of catechism, which rather disconcerted our 
inquisitive friend. He had been evidently trying 
4;o do the great man, and to give us an idea that 
he was authorized to stop all travellers until they 
-gave an account of themselves; he accordingly 
finished by saying, that all was correct, glancing 
at the same time to the padre with a look of con- 
iscious power, and that we might proceed on our 
journey. To this we repUed with another loud 
laugh, which so discomposed the hero that he 
mounted his horse and rode off. 

The ride proved longer than was expected. We 
could not have reached Gascaes in time to get on 
board ship that night ; we therefore turned to the 
right, and took up our abode at the hotel in Cintra, 
kept at that time by an Irishwoman, whose name 
I forget. A good dinner and a bottle of wine had 
been discussed, when our landlady made her ap- 
pearance, and asked if we would not like to walk 
•out and see the illuminations. Fortunately, cu- 
riosity got the better of laziness, for I have seldom 
witnessed a more pleasing scene. Whatever was 
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the discontent and disappointment elsewhere on 
the subject of the Convention of Gintia, there was 
not the smallest symptom of that feeling in the 
place itself; all was gaiety and hilarity ; groups of 
men and women in their holiday clothes parading 
up and down, laughing and talking ; rows of young 
men, with their arms on each other s shoulders, 
marching along the road, singing their national 
airs ; while, in favourable spots, parties had 
formed dances. Those who have visited Gintra, 
can form some idea of what it might be when 
lighted up ; to me the effect was ahnost magical. 
The lights from the quintas (country houses) par- 
tially screened by the shrubs that surrounded them, 
were sometimes reflected against the naked rock of 
some fantastic peak, or slightly illumined the 
upper foliage of a majestic pine, leaving all below 
in deeper shade ; and the vast variety of sites on 
which these houses were perched, and their white- 
ness, with the abrupt turns and angles of the road, 
gave ahnost endless change of light and shade. I 
may truly say that it was quite a fairy-scene. 

The next morning we pursued our journey hj 
Fenalonga to Fraza d'Arcos, where communication 
with our heavy baggage was obtained. On return- 
ing to join the regiment, we found it had moved 
from its former ground, had approached nearer to 
Lisbon, and was in bivouac within a short distance 
of the palace of Queluz, where it remained imtil 
the embarkation of the French army was com- 
pleted, and the entrance to Lisbon was the order 
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of the day. That was indeed a splendid exhibition ; 

from the entrance of Belem, the whole way to the 

Bocio-square^ was a triumphal march. One might 

have supposed that the whole population of Lisbon 

had been thrown on the line— 

** ■ Stalls, bulks, windows, 

Were smothcsr^d np, leads fill'd, and ridges horsed 
With variable complexioDS.** 

The balconies and windows of all the better 
houses were filled with Portuguese ladies in their 
best attire, hailing us with continued viv<i8y and 
showering down garlands and flowers. Ouns were 
firing, and bells ringing as we marched along the 
streets with flying colours, and band and drums in 
fall activity. It was one of those exciting hours 
that compensate the soldier for weeks of privation 
and fatigue. 

The quarters destined for our regiment wer'e in a 
large convent near the Bocio-square ; and a Spanish 
battalion that had occupied it was just turning out 
to be embarked with the other troops of that nation 
that had been in the French service, to be sent to 
Cadiz. The men were dressed in white, and formed 
a very fine body of troops: for their numbers, I 
think they would have covered more ground than 
any regiment I ever saw. They were tolerably 
xslean in their persons, but had never learnt " to 
set their house in order." Anything so abominably 
filthy, serving as a habitation for human beings, I 
never had seen before. It required the incessant 
labour of pioneers, fatigue parties, and Lisbon sea- 
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yengers, before the place cotild be made tolerably 
decent. I have heard from officers who served 
lately on the coast of Spain, that this propensity to 
filth was equally to be found among the Spanish 
soldiers there, whether in cantonments or on board 
ship. The convent had, most likely, served pre- 
viously as a French barrack, as there were several 
scraps of writing on the walls, not very complimen- 
tary to the great Emperor. LJiomme de Corse — 
Le Nam jaune — Petit CaporaL On one of the 
landing-places there was written in pencil on the 
wall, the qualifications necessary to form a good 
soldier; whieh I have quoted elsewhere. 

** Le courage dVn lifm, 
La force d'un cheval, 
L*^)p6tit d'un BouiiB, 
Et rhumanit^ d*une bete." 

When Junot marched to attack our position at 
Vimiero,* he left in the capital about 1200 men, 
many of whom were invalids, as a garrison : the 
craven population dared not to attack this handful 
of men, but the moment the French troops were 
embarked, and there was no danger of reprisal, this 
canaille proclaimed war to the knife against every 

* Vimiero was fought four days after Roli^a, (August 21, 
1808,) the French, commanded by Due cPAbrantes, assailing 
the English position. The strength of the rival armies wa5 
tolerably equal — Sir Arthur having about 16,000 men, of 
all arms, vdth 18 guns; Junot, 14,000, and 23 pieces of 
cannon. The French guns, though more numerous, were of 
lighter calibre tium the British, while in infantry Junot was 
inferior to his rival, but in cavalry decidedly superior. — ^Ed. 
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Frenchman, of whatever trade or profession. Seve- 
ral attempts had been made at assassination, and 
more were expected. The evening after our arrival 
I was sent with the outlying piquet to strengthen 
the main-guard. I had hardly arrived there when 
a Frenchman came running to the guard-room to 
claim protection, and presently two more appeared, 
followed up by a large mob. I had the guard and 
piquet turned out, left room for the fugitives to pass, 
and stopped the pursuers ; who, calling out Viva 
lo8 IngleseSy said that the runaways were French- 
men, and expected they would be given up directly 
to their vengeance. It was in vain to argue with 
such persons; they kept pressing on the men, so 
that I feared they would get within our bayonets' 
points. I ordered three men to load with ball- 
cartridge, and told the mob that I would shoot any 
one who endeavoured to force his way. This had 
the desired effect: ihey drew off, broke into groups, 
and kept moving about, in the hope of catching 
their prey ; but I expected their patience would tire 
out before morning. I had the three Frenchmen 
into the officers* guard-room, offered them some 
wine and bread ; but their alarm was too great to 
allow tliem to partake of it, and I could hardly get 
any account from them. It turned out, however, 
that the first arrival was a merchant, who had re- 
sided fifteen years in Lisbon ; the second was a 
barber, of the same period of residence ; and the 
only one connected with the arrival of the French 
army was the last of the three, who had been a 
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waiter in a coffee-house in the Bocio*square. I 
offered to guarantee their safety during the night, 
and, as soon as it was dayUght in the morning, to 
send them down with sufGicient escort to the beach, 
and see them safely embarked. This would have 
been very grateful to them under other circum- 
stances, but two of them had families they could not 
abandon, and they said that if they could get un- 
noticed into a street not far distant, they could get 
shelter in the house of a Portuguese friend, on 
whom they could depend. About half-past one in 
the morning I directed the patrols to look out if 
there were any crowds or knots of people collected 
anywhere. At two o'clock they returned, and re- 
ported that " the coast was clear." To avoid notice 
I took the refugees under my charge, dropping only 
two or three men at intervals to give an alarm, and 
with palpitating hearts the three Frenchmen fol- 
lowed me. We proceeded without any interruption, 
and apparently unnoticed, until we gained the cor- 
ner of a street, when one of the trio stooping down, 
stretched out his neck, and taking a lengthened 
look up and down the street, whispered to his 
friends that all was clear, and away they scuttled, 
stooping their heads as they ran. I could not help 
laughing at the ridiculous appearance of the race. 

In returning to my post I took a different turn, 
to avoid observation of any persons who might have 
been on the look-out, and unexpectedly fell upon 
a pack of the half-wild dogs that prowl about the 
streets of Lisbon. These animals seemed to rejoice 

VOL. I. c 
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in their new-found liberty, and in the absence of 
their French enemies; probably they took me for 
one, as I was attacked directly. They seemed, how- 
ever, to have an instinctiye knowledge of sharp 
tools, for none of them came within the reach of 
the sword's point Whatever faults may have been 
laid to the doors of the French, they had done much 
to improve the cleanliness of Lisbon. They made 
the people cleanse the streets, have watchmen at 
night, and they killed hundreds of these dogs, — 
the greatest nuisance in the place. Indifferent as 
the police was then, I was struck with the contrast 
which it afforded to my last visit, twelve years pre- 
viously. At that time Lisbon was not only the 
dirtiest, but most unsafe large town in Europe ; the 
streets were left unguarded day and night, and there 
was no light, except a candle stuck up in front of 
the Virgin, at very long intervals. Assassination 
for the sake of plunder was of nightly occurrence ; 
and dogs and dirt were in high favour. Although 
forty-one years had passed after the earthquake, its 
ravages had not been completely obhterated; a 
large portion of the buildings in what is now the best 
part of the town were incomplete, and the streets 
unpaved. We lodged at that time at WiUiams s 
EngUsh hotel at Buenos Ayres; from whence it was 
not safe to move out, except in a carriage. Those 
who could not afford that luxury were obliged to 
keep a sharp look-out in going to or returning from 
the Opera. If you went close to the houses you 
ran the double danger of the assassins aforesaid. 
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and having an ungenial shower on your head, ad- 
ministered without the premonitory ^^gare de Veau** 
In the middle of the .street there was the chance of 
being run over, or the more frequent one of being 
up to the knee in mud. The people swept up the 
filth opposite to their houses into heaps in the 
middle of the road, to be carried off at the perfect 
leisure of the scayengers, if they existed, or to be 
swept off by the autumnal rains. 

At this period the old Queen was aliye, but 
insane; she was not allowed to interfere in the 
affidrs of the goyemment, but was indulged in 
many of her whims and caprices. Among these 
she took an objection to haying female performers 
on the stage of the Italian Opera, and the only 
way to meet this fancy was, the importation from 
Italy of the required number of soprani. To look 
at these great ungainly creatures in petticoats 
striding oyer the stage was quite ridiculous. An 
Irish officer in the regiment with me, unaware of 
the nature of the animals, made a remark about 
them that seryed as a standing joke against him for 
many years. 

To return to 1808 : I mentioned that a small 
division of Portuguese had joined us on the march, 
and had been employed, attached to our right 
flank, at the affair of Boli9a. The officers and 
men of this detachment were directed to wear on 
the left arm a bit of white linen, or a pocket-hand- 
kerchief tied round, to distinguish them from the 
French. I should conceive that the number of 

c 2 
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officers was under forty : a few days after we got 
to Lisbon at least a hundred officers appeared in 
the streets in new uniforms^ with each a broad 
white satin riband on the arm, surmounted by a 
cockade, like that in a baby's cap ; thus transform- 
ing a distinguishing mark, set up to save them 
from sudden death, into a badge of distinction. 

It is needless to say that great rejoicings took 
place in Lisbon on the late events, religious pro- 
cessions to tl)e churches to sing Te Deum, illumi- 
nations, firing of rockets, &c. A new piece was 
got up at the theatre, in honour of the Commander- 
in-Chief ; the principal artistes heid, however, 
accompanied the French army, and what remained 
were very indifferent. All the amusements to be 
found in a capital had been gone through, when 
our attention was called more to matters of 
business, the army was freshly organized in bri- 
gades and divisions, and received orders to march 
to Spain, under the command of Sir John Moore. 
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LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A VETERAN.* 



We sailed from Portsmouth^ under convoy of 
some ships of war. The transport in which I was 
embarked^ I had ahnost said entombed, originally 
flourished in the occupation of a collier, trading 
from Newcastle to the Thames, the worst, or 
most unseaworthy of which, after being pensioned 
off that service, were hired by Government for the 
shipment of the troops, and a more wretched, 
crazy, or worn-out flotilla, could scarcely be 
ima^ned, — so miserably crank and leaky, that in 
the adverse gales which afterwards set in. while 
endeavouring to cross the Bay of Biscay, many of 
them, with all hands on board, had foundered, 
while few, if any, escaped shipwreck on the coast. 
Happy was he whose better fate led him safely to 

* By Major Fattenon, late of the 5Qth^ or Queen's Own 
Regiment. 
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any destination. Mine was for Falmouth, at all 
times a reAige for the destitute, where part of the 
tempest-tossed fleet found shelter, and where we 
remained for several weeks, anticipating, with no 
small degree of horror, even though bound for 
service, our return once more to those frail and 
time-worn relics of antiquity in which we had been 
so lately captives. 

After a quick though stormy passage across the 
well-known Bay, we put into the harbour of 
Corufia, when we went on shore, not only to 
recruit our sea-stock, but to see the "lions," if any 
there might be, in a place having otherwise but few 
attractions, or possessing but little to interest the 
stranger. In the progress of our various ramblings 
through the town, one of our officers recol- 
lected that a distant relation of his wife's was 
Consul there^ when perceiving a group of natives 
at some distance in the street, he ventured to 
address himself to one of them in EngUsh, in- 
quiring for his friend. This individual, who> from 
his long residence, his dusky aspect, and his dress, 
might well have been taken for a Spaniard, proved 
to be the identical person of whom he was in 
search. Not unmindfril of the hospitable customs 
of his coimtry, — ^for the Consul was an Irishman^ 
— he gave us all a cordial welcome, and enter- 
tained us generously at his house, attending us, 
moreover, to whatever theatrical or other amuse- 
ments the town afforded. 

Corufia was, at the period of which I write, the 
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scene of peace, and its inhabitants were both nume- 
rous and respectable, — ^well disposed towards the 
EngUsh, who, by this time, were crowding to their 
shores in aid of their independence, and of their 
resistance to enslavement by a foreign power. 

The streets, like .those of other walled towns, 
are regularly planned, and were, though narrow, 
paved throughout with large flag stones, which 
were kept in the cleanest order by criminals, who 
were marched out daily from the prisons, chained 
in pairs, for that service, and whose iron fetters, 
clanking upon the ear with a somewhat dismal 
sound, produced a degree of melancholy on the 
stranger s mind, by no means favourable to the 
continuance of any agreeable impression that might 
previously have existed there. 

Amongst the convicts were a male and female 
linked together by the ankles, with a chain about 
a yard in length, which they dragged after them 
apparently with considerable pain, while drudging 
at their task ; the man working away with a 
scraper as far as the limit of his chain permitted* 
the woman with a broom. What their object was 
in thus fastening together two of opposite sexes, I 
could not ascertain, nor could I even imagine its 
intention, imless the woman was placed there 
either to console her wretched partner in crime and 
sorrow, under his misfortunes, or keep him from 
being refractory, should such i^pear to be the 
case during the performance of his toil. It is a 
custom very general throughout Spain thus to 
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employ the prisoners -who may have been found 
guilty of any crimes : but poor, emaciated, ill-fed 
creatures, as they almost always are, it would seem 
a matter of great cruelty to append the burden of 
a chain, or thus to load them with accumulated 
oppression, for between the lynx-eyed vigilance of 
a hardened taskmaster and their own enfeebled 
state, there needs but little fear of even the 
slightest effort to escape. Miserable, unhappy 
wretches ! — " the iron entered into their very 
souls," — but in proportion as countries are un- 
civilized, in the same ratio is the treatment of their 
criminals. 

In the midst of our enjoyments and convivialities 
at Corufia, orders came; when, to our extreme 
delight, we bade farewell to our luckless transport, 
and embarked on board a frigate, which sailed 
immediately for Lisbon. With a fair and moderate 
wind, we soon lost sight of the dark, iron-bound 
coast of Spain, and found ourselves abreast of the 
more pleasant shores of Portugal,*— the land of 
dark eyes, fruits, and flowers. Gliding almost 
imperceptibly along, for the sea was smooth as 
glass, it was truly delicious to inhale so sweet — so 
mild an atmosphere. There is not in the wide 
world a climate so fine as that of Portugal, where 
every wind that blows breathes health and anima- 
tion, where, with all the softness of the balmy south, 
is combined the refreshing breeze, that both enlivens 
and invigorates the frame. 
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Gould it be possible, or could we imagine any 
circumstances under which a life at sea might be 
associated with the idea of an agreeable state of 
being, this our present voyage might well be re- 
membered as one to fEtvour such impression ; for, 
entertained as we were by the hospitaUties of the 
captain and officers on board, and our time spent 
in every variety of agreeable occupation, there was. 
scarcely anything left to wish for. In succeelsion, 
the various picturesque and beautiful objects on 
the^coast floated, as it were, in review before us ; 
for, in quickly saiUng past, they, instead of th6 
vessel, appeared to move. So varied was the 
scenery, that it was difficult to fix the eye on one 
more exquisite than the other. Churches, con- 
vents, windmills, orange groves, vineyards, and 
richly-planted fields, seemed to glide on with the 
effect of a moving panorama, while, here and there, 
the green hills and' deeply-seated valleys, speckled 
with milk-white cottages and quintas, relieved in 
the distance by those richly-covered mountains,^ 
their natural barrier, produced on the whole, it 
might almost be said, a '' tableau vivant" hardly 
to be surpassed by the scenery, of any country in 
the world. 

Many a lorely prospect reminded us of scenes 
at home ; but how much more was the loveliness 
here enhanced by the verdant shadows of the coast,, 
as reflected in the deep blue waters of the ocean, and 
warmed by the brilliant rays of a glowing sun. 
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As soon as we came to anchor in the Tagns, a 
large boat, with one of those great lateen sails, 
came alongside, well laden with every variety of 
fruit and vegetables, a little aqua ardente, and 
tobacco for the sailors. The sunburnt counte- 
nances of the crew, with the singularly picturesque 
costume they wore, soon reminded us of our near 
approach to — shall I say sweet Lisbon ? No, I 
dare not; for, by every voyager, firom Columbus 
down, it has been pronounced a city of ^' villanous 
odour." Preserve me bom a visit to its narrow 
streets, or from the pungency of its non-ambrosial 
gales! 

Amongst the heterogeneous group who stood 
upon the gunwale of the boat, waiting to board 
the frigate, was a money-ohanger, and two of his 
wretched syrens, decked out in all the finery of 
May-day sweeps. Signior, without the smallest 
ceremony, proceeded to the quarter-deck, accom- 
panied by the aforesaid damsels, and from thence 
descended to the ward-room, assuming in his pro- 
gress an air of much importance. Having ex- 
tracted from his pocket-book sundry certificates of 
his honour and respectability, (which we greatly 
doubted,) he ordered, by way of an overture to his 
performances, his syrens to pour forth their 
strains. These strains, however, proving but 
sorry and doleful ditties, there was but little 
evidence of applause ; when, at length, finding no 
customers, he returned with his merchandise and 
his syrens to the boat. But misfortune pursued 
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him even here ; for, extending his hand to grasp 
his bag of dollars from a siulor, in order to ex- 
change them for onr English money, he missed 
his graspy and his treasure sHpped between them 
to the bottom of the sea ; amid the splash from 
which, accompanied by threats of yengeance from 
the Don, (who raved out loudly,) and by invoca- 
tions from the sailor to his patron saint, — ^in- 
creased by this time to an uproar, — the party 
rowed off quickly to the shore. 

Farting from our friends on board the frigate 
with much regret, and with mutual feeUngs of 
esteCTi, we landed on the steps ascending to the 
Black Horse Square, from whence we at once pro- 
ceeded to the hotel of Mrs. O'Donnel, in Bua 

A splendid break&st, consisting of 

tea, coffee, eggs, dried meats, fruit, &c. &c., was 
soon disposed of, when we sauntered about to view 
the far-fiuned city. Having passed most of our 
first day on shore in this way, exploring all that 
could be witnessed in that short space of time, we 
returned to dine at Mr. Bunker's English hotel,, 
where we were assured of finding cleanliness and 
the best accommodation, and we were not dis- 
appointed. In proof of their desire to make us 
comfortable, the platform, or flat roof of the build- 
ing, was cleared of all encnmbrancey and here we 
enjoyed our evening lounge and glass, while we 
had a view of the magnificent prospect extending 
on every side. 

Our preparations for the field being at length 
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concluded^ we proceeded to the camp at Monte 
Santa^ in the neighbourhood of Belem^ where we 
joined our regiment, which, composing part of Sir 
John Moore's army, marched in a few days after, 
on the route to Salamanca. 

The first town of any respectability that we 
passed through, on leaving Lisbon, was Villa 
Franca, from whence we pursued our journey to 
Santarem. In this city, where we halted for a little 
time, were twenty-seven convents, relating to one 
of which a ludicrous incident occurred, which not 
only varied the dull sameness of our route,' but 
afforded much amusement to those promoters and 
lovers of fun who were with us at the time. 

A young ofl&cer, who had lately T^een imported 
from one of our fashionable towns in England, 
anxious, perhaps, to become eminent as a gallant 
chevalier, was sauntering past the largest of those 
convents, making the best use of his visual organs 
for the discovery of some of those black-eyed 
houris whose charms he had so often pictured to 
himself. On the point of turning in despair, he 
was suddenly arrested by the sight of a figure in 
white, apparently watching his movements from a 
distant window in the building. 

Imagination was on fire. All the romance he 
had ever dreamed of was at length about to be 
realized. He readily invested the lovely form be- 
fore him with every attribute attendant on youth, 
beauty, and perfection, which his romantic and 
ardent turn of mind could fancy. Alas for the 
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maddening distance that intervened to dim the 
vision of so rich a prize ! — ^but imagination filled 
* up the blank. His rapturous signs of admiration 
were returned at first with apparent shyness ; but, 
encouraged by the immaculate patience of our 
hero, the youthful figure at the window, at last 
throwing off all restraint, bowed and kissed her 
hand with the most angelic grace. To express 
some place of rendezvous was more quickly 
thought of than understood by signs, although to 
the imaginative swain the maiden must be as de- 
sirous of a meeting as himself ; but how this was 
to be accomplished was more difficult to decide. 

To scale the wall was to him but the work of an 
instant, — ^but it must be under cover of the shades 
of night. To enlist one of his brother-officers in 
his service was the next consideration; when, 
acting on this thought, his rapid strides quickly 
brought him to his friend, who cheerfoUy offered 
all that friendship could, — his services when 
needed. 

The enamoured youth observed not the scarcely 
stifled laugh that ever and anon played round the 
features of his friend. His object gained, he was 
already in Elysium. With a promise that he 
should not be betrayed, he hastened off to prepare, 
as far as his agitated feelings would allow, for the 
desired elopement. Meanwhile his confidant, free 
from all restraint, now gave vent to merriment 
among his own companions ; and well aware that 
the convent was of the order of Santa Cruz, and 
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the imaginary ^'Hebe" a coipulent old £riar» rounds 
of conTulsive and uproaiioos laughter proclaimed 
their enjoyment of the scene. 

While this was going forward, and the impetuous 
lover waiting the issue in tremulous suspense, orders 
came for the troops to march; not only thus cruelly 
throwing a damper on his flame, but upsetting aU 
those shadowy castles that floated in his brain; 
while, to add still more to his confusion and mis- 
fortune, — for 

The course of true love never did run smoo&, — 

it was very currently rumoured that before he 
marched, a letter* was written by the abbot of the 
convent, stating, " that he was informed by one of 
the fraternity, of the youth's perambulations, and 
expressive sigins of true repentance, and of his de- 
sire to enter the sacred gate; from which, he felt 
assured, the penitent was alone restrained by that 
modesty natural to the saints on their first visita- 
tion and conversion ; he would invite him, in the 
name of all the saints, to fly immediately to receive 
the affectionate and holy kiss of the ninety brother- 
hood, and this before the evil spirit could again 
possess him.'* 

* The desponding influence of sach a letter upon the ensijni*s 
mind, perhaps induced him, in after times, to sing, by way of 
consolation, the following ditty: — 

Hast thou forgot the ma^c tie 
That once endeared thy soul to mine? 

The impassioned gaze, the burning sigh, 
That told me all my soul was thine ? 
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Our hero, it was also said, haying received this 
letter, it would be difficult to express his feelings 
on the tender subject. The reader must, therefore, 
be lefk^ to form his own conclusioii on the condition 
of the love-lorn youth, who, we have little doubt, 
profited by the strange adventure in his early life, 
and woold most likely, in future years, mistake not 
shadows for realities. 

Previously to our arrival at Santarem, we crossed 
the Tagus at Abrantes, when we entered upon a 
wild and almost uninhabited country. In some 
places our route lay over a deserted tract, where 
scarcely a human being ever crossed our path; 
added to which, the dreary aspect of the cork and 
oHve forests would have rendered our journey both 
tedious and disheartening, were it not for the relief 
occasioned by the pleasant converse of some Uvely 
fellows of our party. We came to difierent halting 
places on the wide and extensive plains, before we 
again crossed the Tagus; and after some days' 
weary marching, we ascended to Castello Branco, 
where we enjoyed a hospitable reception, which we 
experienced not only here, but in most of the towns 
and villages on our way to Salamanca. 

Castello Branco has little in itself to boast of on 
the score of interior or exterior beauty; but the 
kindness and generous disposition of the people 
more than compensated for all deficiencies, and 
gave us reason to regret the shortness of our stay 
among them. 

I was billeted, with one or two others, at the 
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house of a worthy medico, who provided sumptu- 
ously for our entertainment, his wife and family 
hkewise lending their aid to make us comfortable. 
One of his sons, a lad about sixteen, asked me the 
usual question, — ^If I was a Catholic ? — ^when, being 
answered in the negative, he very emphatically 
observed, looking to the ceiUng, "Ah! Catholic go 
up, but Protestant go down," pointing smartly down- 
wards. Though these sentiments were, no doubt, 
the father s, yet he did not express them ; and his 
kindness fully recompensed for the imprudence of 
the son. A dishful of boiled chickens was placed 
upon the table, when the doctor, with a fork and 
his fingers, tore them asunder, to display his skill 
in their dissection ; plates and dishes were replen- 
ished faster than the guests could clear them, 
while copas of generous wines were filled out with 
equal liberality. In taking leave of our worthy 
entertainer, the medico expressed l^s regret at the 
necessity for our departure to meet the enemy, as 
well as his grateful reUance on the British army for 
the preservation of his coimtry. 

Most of our old campaigners, who travelled along 
that route, will remember, with sentiments of es- 
teem, many such instances of Uberal feeling on the 
side of their patrons. So much, however, cannot 
be said of Ciudad Eodrigo : for a more traitorous 
set of people never existed than those who inhabited 
that city; many of whom, being in the French in- 
terest, and corrupted by their spies, displayed their 
treachery in every possible way, whenever the 
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English appeared mthin their gates ; bat an instance 
of this treax)hery among themselves was punished 
in a most vindictive and remarkable manner. A 
Spanish nobleman being suspected of such conduct, 
and of tampering with the interests of the city, or 
perhaps obnoxious to the civic power, was doomed 
to an awful and cruel death. His body, after stran- 
gtdation, was cut in quarters, each of which being 
fixed on lofty gibbets, adorned, or rather disgraced, 
the four extremities of the fortress ; and while the 
mutilated remnajits of the Marquis hung in this 
way, a prey to vultures, and bleaching in the wind, 
there was none to be found among the sanguinaiy 
and repassing crowds, who had commiseration or 
heart enough to heave one sigh for the unfortunate 
noble's fate. 

We were all horrified at such an exhibition, 
which at once stamped the character and customs 
of the people, who, from this circumstance alone, 
were held in so much detestation, that all were re- 
joiced to leave their gates, and shed but few tears 
on the downfall of their walls in three years after, 
when WeUington, with his artillery, brought them 
tumbUng about their ears. I had almost overlooked 
the town of Guarda, a few days* march to the west 
of Rodrigo. 

Here I was billeted on a venerable padre— and 
a jolly soul to wit, who received me with a cordial 
welcome, and a no less cordial grasp of his right 
hand; proving farther, in a more substantial way, 
the sincerity of his purpose, by causing his pretty 
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niece to set before me, chocolate, firnit, yiands, and 
Bondry delicacies, always to be found within the 
cupboard of a priest. The innocent girl smiled as 
she laid the salver down, with '^ todos para servir 
usta seignor," and following the example of the 
holy father, she was most attentive to our wants 
while we remained. 

After going the rounds of everything worth 
seeing, upon our arrival at the various towns 
through which we passed, it was usually the cus- 
tom to fijiish our rambles by a visit to the nunneries 
and convents — and these were pretty numerous — 
where we never failed to meet with some pleasant 
adventure, either in carousing with the jolly fat 
friars, or in holding soft parlance with the nuns. 
With two others, who were with myself in search 
of some hidden treasure, I visited the nunnery of 
Santa Clara — ^a large and most imposing edifice in 
the town of Guarda, above referred to — ^where nuns 
from noble families only were admitted. I can 
scarcely think of any way in which an evening could 
be passed more pleasantly, nay, it might be said 
more profitably, than in one of those too fleeting 
visits, for whatever was gained by the gentle con- 
versation of the eyes, we gained much more by the 
eloquent language of the " little unruly member," 
improperly so called, so pure and beautifiil was the 
Spanish, or Portuguese, of the fair secluded ones, 
that we were sure to become proficient; indeed, with 
such teachers, he must have been dull of intellect 
that failed. There was something so musical in 
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their words, that we were left at a loss which to 
admire the most — ^the being who gave expression 
to them^ or the tones. 

In the visit I now speak of, we were received in 
the most gracious manner by three superiors, who, 
leaving us in the reception-chamber to amuse our- 
selves as best we mighty assured us, as they parted, 
that they would send a few of the sisters to our 
comfort. ^' One at a time, Seignora, if you please !" 
we uttered ; but this had scarcriy passed our lips, 
when the entrance of three as fair penitents as ever 
took the veil broke on the tenoar of our contempla- 
tions. I am quite sure there was no sincerity in 
their vows, for the mischief that lurked beneath the 
most beautifully-pencilled eyebrows and sparkling 
eyes I ever saw, betrayed another tale. They 
smiled benevolently as they took their seat beside 
the "grating" — "alas, for the villanous grating!" 
and said the world had done with them : but they 
now were guarded from the world, and all its vain 
pursuits, by this their friendly grating — ^nothing 
less than iron bars could guard the innocent lambs 
who sighed within from the wolves that prowled 
without the gates. They inquired of us, with 
pitying anxiety, if we were married, as if with a 
horror of what is called the " happy state" — of our 
country, religion, our names and surnames — all 
of which was truly replied to, much to the gratifica- 
tion of the nuns, who, by way of rewarding us for 
our tiffecting stories, played on the spinnet, singing 
in accompaniment with plaintive sweetness, that 
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made us almost forget the past and all its cares^ 
and wish that here might be our future resting- 
place. To get, if possible, still more into their 
good graces, one of the officers presented his 
sword-knot for their acceptance, and the other two 
their feathers, when, presently, they served us with 
cakes, liquors, and sweetmeats, passed to us through 
the revolving shelves. During the repast, the 
nuns became more animated ; when, after a round 
of lively conversation, the approach of midnight, 
and the tolling of the convent bells, reminded us 
that time was hastening on, and that our regiment 
was to march the following morning ; so, bidding 
a last and affectionate farewell to those kind and 
gentle sisters of the veil, we turned from tlie 
visiting-chamber, not without a lingering hope 
that fate or fortune would, at another period of 
our Uves, conduct us to the gates of the peaceful 
Santa Clara. 

Not only before we entered tlie gates of Sala- 
manca, but previous to our entry into every other 
town or city, the inhabitants came out in crowds to 
meet the troops ; men, women, and children, 
shaking hands with and embracing officers and 
soldiers, while, as they escorted them, the air was 
rent with their loud and enthusiastic acclamations 
— " Viva los Ingleses!" " Mueran los Francessa!" 
issued from every quarter. At Salamanca, the 
city guard turned out, with a non-military display 
of court dresses, rather soiled, of different reigns 
and fashions, and armed with various weapons. 
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like the city of London train-bands. They felt 
themselves highly honoured and much gratified 
on being relieved by a British guards to whom the 
city keys were with all due ceremony confided. 

On the centre of the bridge, a small square 
structure, having but one room, to which the only 
access was by a ladder, was erected on pillars. 
From one of the windows of this dismal-looking 
fabric was suspended, from a short iron bracket, 
the head of a criminal ; which, as it swung to and 
fro with the wind, seemed to warn, with ghastly 
frown, the passengers below to take good care to 
keep their heads upon their shoulders. 

I was billeted at the caza of a true disciple of 
Sangrado — one of the most soup-meagre-featured 
dons whose acquaintance I was ever honoured 
with, and who, together with his numerous and 
equally cadaverous family, assembled in a group 
round the table where I was discussing my frugal 
rations : subsisting themselves entirely on Indian 
com bread, sopped in a kind of soup made of 
water enriched with garlic, some kail, oil, pepper, 
and salt, — it was an afiair of much astonishment 
to them how I could contrive to dispose of so much 
provender, while, as before said, sharp misery 
appearing in their bones, they exclaimed, at every 
morsel that I took, " O Maria ! que mucho vacca. 
O hombre que mucho ! " 

Besides the multitude of convents, nunneries, 
and chapels, there were many large and splendid 
buildings at Salamanca; a circumstance not so 
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remarkable in such a city> for eyen in ihe meanest 
towns the houses of the higher class were of sub- 
stantial and elaborate dimensions. In Spain^ they 
measure your respectability by the size and grandeur 
of your dwelling. However poor the proprietor 
may be^ he seeks his last and chief comfort and 
consolation in the amplitude of his spacious halls 
and galleries — ^in the solid workmanship of his 
balcos, gates, and doors — ^the strength and thick- 
ness of his bolts and bars. Their houses^ there- 
fore, may well be compared to prisons, wh^e often, 
amid the dreary vastness of his chambers, well 
festooned with cobwebs, the poor attenuated don, 
or proud hidalgo, wanders about in splendid 
misery ; or in the dark recesses of a cold alcoba, he 
sits in spectral solitude. 

The Grand Plaza was the' general resort and 
promenade — one where our gallants sought a 
relief firom war's alan&s in joining the fair sei- 
gnoras there, as they pursued their daily ambula- 
tions. It was, on those fine evenings of November, 
a lively scene : all that could constitute the anima- 
tion of a promenade, served to render it the 
&vourite haunt of civiKans as well as military; 
while the music of the various bands contributed, 
in a great measure, not oidy to the gaiety of the 
paseo, but in attracting to the windows around the 
square a limiinous display of beauty. 

The social disposition of the Spaniards is a 
peculiar and amiable feature in their character. 
They are fond of assembling together to enjoy the 
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dut-chat/the laugh, the cheerfulness of the pro- 
menade. In the delicious climate of Castile, 
where the harsh frowns of winter are scarcely ever 
known — ^where the voice of storm or tempest is 
seldom heard — ^they may well enjoy that scene^*- 
ihey may well indulge that happiness of soul, that 
warm benevolence of feeling, without which no 
pleasure can exist, no enjoyment can be perfect 

Amongst our friends in the square was the 
principal of the Irish convent ; an office he had 
filled, as he informed us, for twenty-seven years. 
His kind-hearted, friendly manner, gained our 
esteem ; but he was more valued for the zeal he 
manifested in our cause, and for the information 
and advice he gave us. It was, in &ct, unfortu- 
nate for himself, poor man, that he was so bene* 
ficial to the British army, for the French, well 
aware of the interest he took against them, re* 
solved on his destruction, and, two days after the 
departure of the EngHsh troops, they unmercifully 
caused him to be hanged. 

The army marched from Salamanca for Valladolid, 
through the kingdom of Leon — a country that 
seemed to be one immeasurable plain, the soil 
consisting of fine loam, without a single tree, bush, 
hedge, bank, or ditch ; the fields or land of each 
proprietor being divided by unploughed stripes of 
ground, and the entire of this vast surface sown 
with com as far as the boundaries of sight. 

Whatever might have been the fertility of the 
soil, their advancement in agricultural pursuits 
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was anything but rapid ; a curious instance of which 
we noticed on marching through the country. 
Close to the road by which we passed, a pig and 
donkey were yoked together by a straight pole, 
fastened across their necks, and attached to a 
plough, which consisted merely of a long, heavy, 
crooked billet. This grotesque and extraordinary 
team, rendered still more so by the different sta- 
ture of the animals, and the oblique position of 
the pole upon their necks, was attended only by 
one person, the ploughman, so called, who, holding 
the straight end of the pole, guided the other; 
while, notwithstanding the opposite natures of the 
ass and his companion, the shallow furrows, 
although of no great length, were perfectly in a 
line. 

Arrived at Toro, the quartermasters were de- 
spatched to Yalladolid to prepare for the ensuing 
march, when, on approaching that city, they dis- 
covered the enemy already in full possession ^of it, 
They, therefore, with the same speed, rejoined 
their corps. 

In the prison of Toro were some French soldiers, 
taken by General Stewart, near Alaejos. Hearing 
that another party of the enemy, who were captured 
by General Paget, had entered the town, escorted 
to the prison, I went to witness the meeting of 
both parties on the occasion ; where the affectionate 
interview which took place between the comrades 
of many a battle, assured me, more plainly than 
any language could convey, that the harsh visage 
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of war had not wholly stifled in those poor fellows 
the amiable and liner feelings of their nature. 

Other nations, even the English^ have been 
accused of using the prisoners of war with undue 
severity; but nothing could be worse than the 
cruelty under which those captives suffered from 
the Spaniards. In 'this prison was a cell^ with a 
window, near the portico, which, besides being 
strongly barred, was covered by a plate, or iron 
shutter, pierced with holes, and an aperture only 
sufficient to admit a small drinking-cup, and a 
glimmering of Ught. The entrance was by a door 
of massive iron, bars, four feet in height, which, 
being a-jar, I forced open on its grating hinges, 
to the full extent, and entered. The apartment, 
or dungeon, was about ten feet square, and five 
and a half feet high. At the furthest end was a 
block of stone for a seat, with an iron collar for 
the neck, fixed by a short chain in the wall, and 
near this a similar collar for the body. At the 
foot of the seat was grooved a chain of massive 
links, with a clasp to confine the leg. 

Upon inquiry, I was informed that all those 
dreadful clasps and shackles, evidently much worn, 
were continually locked upon the prisoner, except 
when permitted, as a great indulgence, to receive 
at the window his scanty allowance of bread and 
water. Again were the chains replaced, constraining 
the wretched victim to a sitting posture, and often 
hasting him to a miserable, though welcome, death;. 

'It h* * ^f ^f ^» ^^ 
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The cold ip^eather^ and appearances of approach* 
ing winter^ had set in before our departure from 
Salamanca. The whole country was at this time 
mantled -with a sUght covering of snow, but the 
roads were pretty clear of this^ and were crisped in 
a pleasant state for marching by a hard bracing 
frost, so that^ notwithstanding the keenness of the 
.air, we got over the ground with comparatiyely less 
&tigue than on many previous journeys. Neaiing 
the district of Castro Novo, we entered a country 
of a totally different aspect from that we had lately 
traversed. The snow had partially cleared away, 
disclosing with more effect the barrenness of a 
tract that might with truth be called a wilderness, 
the only discernible objects above its cheerless 
™*» Ling U.= vmagi. «^r^ «, i^jd^ly. 
as to give the idea of their having come down in a 
Ml of snow. The whole of our previous line of 
march afforded no suppUes beyond what our havre- 
«acks contained, but we could in every case get 
forage ; here, however, we could neither get pro- 
vender for men or animals, and, as for fuel to 
warm us, or to cook whatever Httle food we had, 
that indeed was a stranger to our eyes, for all 
around was void of tree or shrub, and, with the 
exception of the soUtary beam which an old house 
now and then presented, there was nothing, as 
before said, to gladden us with a fire. 

At a distance the chapels, rising high above the 
hovels that surrounded them, seemed as landmarks 
to guide us in our progress, and would lead one to 
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fonn a good opinion of the hamlet, but on a close 
inspection the illmraon vanished ; what we imagined 
a respectable good-sdzed place taming out no bet- 
ter than straggling mud walls, and houses to cor- 
respond^ all of one dull shade, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the brown colour of the soil on 
which they stood. It would be difficult to ima- 
gine anything more devoid of interest or beauty 
than those villages, where the staring peasantry, 
of the same ochreous hue, were perfectly in keep- 
ing wi& their dwellings. I had almost forgot to 
say, that we had, at the worst of times, chopped 
straw to make a blaze imder our tea-kettle, and to 
supply the mules. All of which, with any other 
luxuries we might pick up betimes, carried us on 
to Sahagun, where we remained in cheek of Napo- 
leon's army for some days. 

No veteran of that day can ever think of Saha- 
gun with any degree of patience ; it was in every 
sense a place of evil omen. Wretched and miserable 
as the town was in re&hty, and poverty-struck as 
were its people, the country round was still more 
wretched, while the prospect of a long cheerless 
march, in the very depth of winter, through the 
wildest of all wild mountain-roads, and that which 
to a soldier s heart is chilling, a retreat before us 
— ill-clad, and badly off for food — it was truly a 
dispiriting affair, and brings the recollection of 
that halting-place, associated with the idea of every 
misery, privation, and calamity that the mind can 
possibly conceive. 
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« 

Here the whole of Sir John Moore's army being 
assembled, as before observed, the French generals 
reconnoitred our position, during which I was stand- 
ing, with another officer, on the margin of a field 
in front of the line, watching the enemy's staJST. 
A silent anxiety prevailed on both sides, when at 
this moment a French sharpshooter, perhaps to 
try his skill on our elevated and advanced position, 
crept behind a tree, and, from a considerable dis- 
tance, fired on us. The shot struck a stone upon 
which my hand was placed, and, while we were re- 
marking on the attempt, and the accuracy of his 
aim, the soldier fired again, and hit the same stone, 
when, it not being necessary to prove his third 
attempt, and not being particularly anxious to 
make our exit from the world at that period, we 
moved to a more respectful distance ; otherwise, I 
am quite convinced, so determined did the rifle- 
man appear, that I should not be living now to 
tell the story. 

All were by this time prepared for combat, and 
every eye was intently fixed on the enemy's man- 
oeuvres, but the challenge which we offered them 
being decUned, the troops were shortly in rapid 
movement to the rear. 

This change of scene produced a considerable 
alteration in our affairs : instead of being the assail- 
ants, or ourselves assailed, in the open field, — 
where with feir play there is always something 
encouraging to hope for, — we were forced to defend 
ourselves against superior numbers in a country of 
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truly Alpine wildness ; pent up, formed in files or 
sections, within the limits of a narrow, rugged, and 
hilly road, in many parts almost impassable by 
huge projecting rocks, between whose craggy fis* 
sures the mountain torrents rushed with fearful 
violence, — at every step we took the winding route 
became more desolate. We also had to defend 
ourselves against the elements, wliich conspired to 
render our sufferings complete. After crossing, or 
rather wading tlirough, the numerous deep and 
rapid rivers, the rain, sleet, and snow came down 
alte^rnately, while the piercing wind, blowing in 
gusts through every crevice in the rocks, or through 
the defiles, in loud and successive squalls, made 
the very earth tremble beneath our feet, and this 
for many weeks, — it were vain to attempt even a 
faint outline of the scene so often, yet so imperfectly, 
described.^ Let but the miserable and calamitous 

* In describing the confusion that reigned around, Leith 
Hay gives the following graphic sketch of Lugo at night- 
fall : — ^ There might be seen the conductors of baggage 
toiling through the streets, their laden mules almost sinking 
under the weight of ill-arranged burdens swinging from side 
to side ; while the persons, in whose charge they had fol- 
lowed the divisions, appeared undecided which to execrate 
most, the roads, the mules, the Spaniards, or the weather. 
These were succeeded by the dull, heavy sound of the pass- 
ing artillery ; then came the Spanish fugitives from the de- 
solating line of the armies. Detachments with sick or lamed 
horses scrambled through the mud, while, at intervals, the 
report of a horse pistol, knelled the termination to the suf- 
ferings of an animal, that a few days previously, full of life» 
and high in blood, had borne its rider not against, but over 
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events of war for years gone by be recapitulated, 
all summed up together would flail to bear com- 
parison with that retreat; and yet there are those 
who would heap down calumnies on the brave and 
devoted olfficer who conunanded. The very cir- 
cumstance of his having led his gallant troops 
through difficulties so unparalleled to the end, — 
to a battle, and that a victory, — ^shielding their 
fame and honour from reproach by his own glo- 
rious fall, is of itself enough to refute and crush the 
vilest calumny, and elevate the hero to a pinnacle, 
which his revilers can never by any possibiHty 
attain. 

At Benevente, the duke s splendid palace was 
entered at midnight by the English soldiers, who 
forced the gates ; and so urgent were the times, so 
extreme were the wants and sufferings of the men, 
and their long exposure to the most rigorous cold, 
that, however much to be deplored, the necessities 
of war left no alternative, and they were compelled 
to kindle fires on the beautKiil marble staircases, 
to the utter destruction of the £Eibric. 

From these and other appearances of slender 
discipline, which, as before observed, arose, the 
would-be pohticians of the day, either to hide or 
excuse their own blundering incapacity, threw a 
considerable degree of odium upon the army, for 

the nnks of Gallic chivalry. The effect of this scene was 
rendered more striking by the distant report of cannon and 
musketry, and more gloomy by torrents of rain, and a degree 
of cold war&y of a Polish winter.** 
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plundeiing, disorder, want of discipline, and so 
forth, which those wiseacres chose to say were the 
origin of all the jEEulure, loss of life, and nuusfortune 
which subsequently oocorred; professing to be 
borne out in this, by a general order, said to be* 
reflecting on the conduct of the troops, issued on 
the route by Sir John Moore, without even con- 
sidering the circumstances under which that order 
emanated, and in which the troops were placed. 
The faction wished to make the whole campaign 
an unpopular affair, in this way getting up the cry 
of discontent ; until at length, the good sense and 
better feeling of the English nation, always aliye to- 
justice, led them to see the matter in its true and 
reasonable bearing ; when joining no longer in the- 
disGordant cry, a clamour so ill attuned to gene- 
rosity of mind, they forgpt, in admiring the heroism 
of Moore, and the yalour of his soldiers, whatever 
his enemies had reproached them for, — ^they 
honoured and revered his memory, and received, 
with a warm and generous welcome, his gallant 
followers on their shores. 

It may be well to talk of want of discipline on 
such occasions; and people at their firesides at 
home, when all goes smooth with them, may speak 
at random on these so-called excesses ; but when 
the harassing events, to which allusion has been 
made, are patiently considered, and when all the 
disheartening circiunstances of the retreat are borne 
in mind, none but the most determinately rigid 
will fail to judge with a temper of forbearance. If 
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they will not, however, deal in a tone of modera- 
tion with the measures and results of the campaign, 
let them at least give the worn-out soldiers credit 
for their fortitude and steadiness when called on to 
meet the disasters incident to a long and wintry 
march, for their bravery and coolness when sum- 
moned to meet the enemy, and not by one sweep- 
ing calumny accuse them of crimes they never com- 
mitted, and lay to their charge that for which 
unforeseen misfortunes and the elements were alone 
to blame. 

Such, however, is the inconsistency of human 
nature — ^the world — our fellow-beings, look darkly 
on us when we are overtaken by misfortune or by 
faults; they will scan with microscopic eye our 
smallest peccadillos, sifting them till not a grain is 
left unsifted; but our merits, however praiseworthy, 
are light in the balance of their scrutiny, they are 
analyzed but to detect the mote, they are scarce 
worthy of a thought breathing of approval of one 
poor remembrance, and are blown like chajQP to the 
winds of heaven. 

At the hour of midnight, during the course of 
that dismal route, when struggUng on against the 
pitiless pelting of the storm, which raged with its 
usual violence, and when the black clouds that 
gathered round our heads poured down in torrents, 
we entered Bembibre, a small and truly wretched 
place, buried amid the recesses of the wildest 
mountain scenery. 

The quarter-masters had preceded their regi- 
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ments as usual, and apportioned the cantonments, 
where the cheerless habitations, each consisting of 
one small room below, with a ladder conducting to 
another of the same dimensions above, were all 
deserted, the doors being locked and fastened as 
securely as almost to defy the power of entrance. 
In distributing my own company, I met with the 
same difficulty in my efforts to obtain admission, 
for after knocking loud enough to awake the in- 
mates, had such been there, or even the dead if 
necessary, I was with others compelled to use 
more violence, when at last the door giving way 
sufficiently to admit one person, we found, to our 
disappointment and surprise, that the domicile of 
our promised rest, and the reward of so much 
labour, was no other than a wine- store, filled with 
casks and barrels piled up close to the only 
entrance. 

By the approach of dawn next morning I went 
round the quarters to get the men under arms, 
when I discovered that this wine-store, with many 
others, had been ransacked during the night ; the 
wine-casks scattered about the streets, the wine 
spilled in all directions, a number of men lying 
drunk in the streets and in the houses, several 
totally unable to move. In an upper room, a 
soldier of the 42nd regiment was laid across the 
embers of a wood fire, which his pressure for- 
tunately had almost extinguished, when fearing, 
should the fire rekindle up, from the combustible 
nature of the rum, or any other intoxicating drink 

VOL. I. E 
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the man had taken, that an explosion might take 
place, I turned him out of the way of danger on 
the other side. 

The troops, meanwhile, were formed ready for 
the march, the arms and accoutrements of the men 
unfit to move were placed upon the baggage wag- 
gons, and the unfortunate victims to brutal and 
disgraceful drunkenness, abandoned to its fearful 
consequences, became soon after an easy prey to 
the pursuing enemy.* 

* ^' The rain came down upon us in torrents; men and horses 
were foundering at every step ; the former fidrly worn out 
through fatigue and want of nutriment, the latter sinking under 
their loads, and dying upon the spot. Nor was it only among 
the baggage animals that an absolute inability to proceed 
further began to show itself; the shoes of the cavalry horses 
dropped off, and the horses themselves soon became useless. 
It was a sad spectacle to behold these fine creatures urged and 
goaded on till their strength utterly failed them, and then 
shot to death by their riders, in order to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Then, again, the few 
ammunition wagons which had hitherto kept up, fell one by 
one to the rear ; the ammunition was immediately destroyed, 
and the wagons abandoned. Thus were misfortunes ac- 
cumulating upon us as we proceeded ; and it appeared ex- 
tremely improbable, should our present system of forced 
marches be persisted in, that one-half of the army would ever 
reach the coast."— Xorrf Londoriderrtfs Narrative, 
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THE BEITISH CAVALEY ON THE 
PENINSULA* 



At the commencement of the war on the Penin- 
sula, there remained in the army hut few who had 
witnessed an active campaign. From the time of 
the breaking out of the revolutionary war, nothing 
of great importance had been executed by the 
British army. Part of the infantry had occa- 
sionally been employed in desultory warfare, and 
on several occasions had an opportunity to evince 
the bravery and discipUne of British soldiers. 
Among these feats of war, Alexandria and Maida 
must always be claimed as brilliant examples of 
British valour and skill. In the different expedi- 
tions which were undertaken, as diversions, the 
diflBculty of transporting dragoons had induced the 
chiefs to forego the use of that arm, while the field 
of operation was frequently of too small extent to 
Admit of the movements of cavalry. During the 

* By a Betired Officer. 
£ 2 
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war previous to 1808, we can only call to mind one 
affair of cavalry at all worthy of notice — that of 
Villars en Couche, where the 15th light dragoons 
defeated a very superior hody of the enemy, and 
having rescued the Emperor of Austria, the order 
of Maria Theresa was conferred on every officer 
present on that memorable occasion. 

During this uninteresting epoch, the British 
army was little esteemed by the continental powers. 
The part of the French army opposed to our 
troops in Egypt, was ready to acknowledge the 
valour of the red wall of Britain. Alexandria and 
Maida were known to all as scenes of British 
glory ; but these were slender achievements for so 
large an army, and indeed were known to great 
part of the continent only through the garbled 
medium of the Moniteur, while Europe was kept 
in continued excitement by the campaigns of the 
French in Italy, Austria, and Prussia. The cavalry 
was nearly confined to the British islands ; the 
equipment and discipline were not neglected, but 
never employed. It appeared as a useless append- 
age to the army, which might have been dispensed 
with, — save the labours of the men as orderlies, 
and the officers as a glittering addition to the 
county ball-room. We remember communicating 
to a waiter in a county town, where, at the head of 
a recruiting party, we had for some months been 
playing Vainiahle, that we had received an order to 
proceed forthwith to Portsmouth for embarkation. 
Dick's immediate answer was, ''Bui you II buy off!" 
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We really haxi some little militaxy ardour, but 
found it quite hopeless to convince him of the 
napkin of the expediency of the proposed change. 
From the year 1808, we must date a new epoch in 
British military annals: although the army had 
been inactive, the boar was whetting his tusks, and 
while the greatest pains were bestowed on the 
organization of the troops, a general was being 
formed on the plains of Hindostan, whose talents 
and foresight had been surpassed by none, and who 
has ever been most willing to ascribe to the troops 
under his command, an ample share of the merit 
assigned to himself. 

Sir A. Wellesley landed on the coast of Portugal 
in the month of August 1808, totally unprovided 
with cavalry ; but shortly afterwards he was joined 
by two hundred of the 20th Ught dragoons, who 
came from Sicily, under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Taylor. The battle of Vimiera was fought 
on the 21st. The French force was somewhat in- 
ferior to ours, and the weak effort they made, in con- 
sequence of dividing their force into three columns 
of attack, never allowed them even a momentary 
hope of success. The French were very superior 
in horsemen. General Margaron, by the French 
account, was at the head of 1200 cavalry, the 
greatest part of which were heavy dragoons. Little 
could be expected from the British dragoons ; an 
opportunity, however, did offer, and was seized on 
by Colonel Taylor, who, observing that Laborde s 
division was in confusion from the heavy fire 
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it had sustained, rushed forward^ and fiercely 
charging the infantry, completed their rout, and 
made numerous prisoners. Having done so much, 
they were unahle to resist the attack of a large 
body of French dragoons, and the 20th retired, 
leaving their gallant chief among the slain. The 
French cavalry were of material use to their in- 
fantry in this battle, as they formed a gallant front 
to cover their formation after their repulse ; but 
thirteen guns remained in our hands, and we heard 
of no attempt on the part of the French horsemen 
to retake them. Thiebault speaks of many briUiant 
charges made by the French cavalry, but as they 
came into colUsion with our troops on no occasion 
except the one mentioned, when they repulsed the 
victorious 20th light dragoons, we are incHned to 
beheve, that when the French speak of their troops 
executant de belles chargesy they mean Uttle more 
than what we technically name demonstrations. 

The convention of Cintra having accompUshed 
the first object for which a British army had been 
sent to the Peninsula, viz. the deliverance of Por- 
tugal, including the surrender of its fortresses, all 
of which were in the hands of the French, the 
active operations of the army were at an end. It 
is no part of our intention to write an account of 
the war, nor even to take a miUtary or poUticai 
view of the subject; so far we must venture to 
intrude our opinion as to say, that General Junot 
richly deserved to be hanged for making a treaty 
by which he surrendered two fortresses which he 
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might have retained till they were relieved by the 
Emperor^ which could have been accomphshed by 
Napoleon in less than three months, probably 
with little loss to the French army, save the stores 
of plunder which they had amassed, and which the 
convention allowed them quietly to carry off. The 
writer is ashamed to say that he has not yet seen 
Sir Hew Dalrymple's published memoir, in which 
he no doubt amply justifies his conduct : the best 
excuse we can make is, that no justification is 
Decessary. 

Early in October, an army for the assistance of 
the Spanish patriots was committed to Sir John 
Moore, and before the middle of that month, the 
different corps were on the march to Salamanca, 
which had been selected as the place of rendezvous. 
It had been deemed necessary, in consequence of 
the information received at Lisbon, to send the 
cavalry round by Escurial, and it was not till the 
20th of December that the British cavalry was 
united atXoro, under the command of Lord Paget. 
It was composed of the 7th, 10th, 15th, and 18th 
British hussars, and the 8rd hussars of the German 
legion, and formed a body of about 2400 sabres. 

No more perplexing situation can be imagined 
than that of the British cavalry. The French were 
greatly superior in number, flushed by recent 
success, and commanded by able and experienced 
officers : it is only necessary to mention General 
Eranceschi, who was decidedly one of the most 
able officers in the French army. Lord Paget and 
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his gallant troops do not appear to have been 
awed by these circumstances. The General lost 
no time in asserting his superiority,: having re- 
ceived information that 700 cfuisseurs d. c/ieval 
were at Sahagun, under the command of General 
Debelle, Lord Paget marched to attack them at the 
head of the 10th and 15th hussars, and so con- 
fident was his lordship of success, that he sent 
the 10th round the town to cut off the retreat of 
the enemy, while he attacked them in front with the 
] 5th. The French picket was surprised and taken, 
with the exception of one or two men, who, having 
escaped, gave the alarm, and allowed time to the 
French brigade to form, which they accomplished 
under very favourable circumstances, having a 
ravine in their front; and the ground being 
covered with snow, rendered the attack more per- 
plexing ; Lord Paget, however, ordered the charge, 
which was made with the greatest vigour. The 
chasseurs, who received the charge without ad- 
vancing to meet their antagonists, were completely 
overthrown ; many were killed and wounded, and 
157 prisoners, including two colonels and eleven 
or twelve inferior officers, were secured. One 
French author states Debelle's loss at 200 ; but at 
the lowest calculation, 157 is an enormous number 
of prisoners for one regiment to make, and must 
appear so to those who have witnessed the diffi- 
culty of securing cavalry prisoners; even when 
they are utterly destroyed as a body, small parties 
and single horsemen escape their conquerors. 
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We can confidently assert, that on many occasions 
^ot one-half of the prisoners who had surrendered 
have been eventually secured. The loss of the 
15th on this occasion was very trifling, not ex- 
ceeding thirty in killed and wounded^ and some 
even of that small number were wounded by 
chance^ in the French scuffle of retiring. We 
remember one hussar of the 15th, whose horse 
had fidlen in the snow ; while he was in the act of 
remounting, a French trooper, escaping from the 
throng, passed him, and seizing the fair occasion, 
by a cut of his sabre extended the mouth to the 
ear on each side : the wound speedily healed, and 
the man long continued in the regiment, though 
his personal charms were not enhanced by the 
application of the French cosmetic. 

On the commencement of the retreat which 
occurred only three days after the gallant aJBhir at 
Sahagun, the French pushed forward strong bodies 
of cavalry, which was the occasion of numerous 
combats, all of which terminated most gloriously for 
the British. At Villa Franca, a strong detachment 
of French cavalry was attacked by Colonel Leigh, 
under the direction of Lord Paget, with two 
squadrons of the 10th hussars; the French were 
posted on a steep hill; the soil, a heavy clay, 
saturated with wet from the incessant rains, ren- 
dered the attack more difficcdt; the 10th overcame 
those difficulties, and completely overthrew the 
French, killing twenty of their number, and making 
a hundred prisoners. Another instance is men- 
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tioned in the narrative of Sir John Moore's cam- 
paign, from which the foregoing anecdote is 
copied : —^ '' The 18th dragoons had signaUzed 
themselves in several former skirmishes; they 
were successful in six diiSerent attacks. Captain 
Jones, when at Palencia, ventured to charge a 
hundred French dragoons with only thirty British; 
fourteen of the enemy were kiUed and six made 
prisoners." In a letter addressed to Lord Castle- 
reagh by Sir John Moore, dated December 28th, 
after recounting the affair of Sahagun, Sir John 
adds, " there have been taken by the cavalry since 
our march from Salamanca, from 400 to 500, 
besides a considerable number of killed ; our 
cavalry is very superior in quaUty to any the 
French have, and the right spirit has been infrised 
into them by the example and instruction of their 
two leaders, Lord Paget and Brigadier-Greneral 
Stewart." 

The last opportunity afforded to Lord Paget of 
evincing his superiority occurred on the 29th: 
the main body of infantry having left Benevente, 
General Lefebre, thinking that nothing remained 
but the cavalry pickets, which were posted near the 
Esla, distant about a mile from the town, crossed 
that river with the chasseurs of the imperial 
guard, which we have repeatedly heard mentioned 
by French oiB&cers as the best cavalry in the ser- 
vice. The affair which followed is thus described 
in Sir John Moore's Narrative : — • 

'' At nine o'clock a.m. 500 or 600 of the im- 
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perial guard plunged into the river and crossed 
over ; they were immediately opposed by the 
pickets under Colonel Otway, which, when united, 
amounted only to 220 men. They retired slowly 
before the enemy, bravely disputing every inch of 
ground, and, upon the pickets being reinforced by 
a small body of the drd dragoons, they charged 
with so much fury, that the first squadron broke 
through, and was, for a time, surrounded by the 
enemy: wheeling up, they extricated themselves 
by charging back through the enemy. Lord Paget 
soon reached the field with the 10th hussars, and 
havipg drawn the French from the river, he 
charged; but before the British could close, the 
chasseurs wheeled about and fled^to the ford, leav- 
ing on the field fifty-five killed and wounded, and 
seventy prisoners, among whom was General Le- 
febre. The imperial guards shewed themselves 
much superior to any cavalry which the British 
had before engaged; they fought gallantly, and 
killed or wounded near fifty of our dragoons." 

The number of wounded who escaped was very 
large. Baron Larrey, in his narrative, mentions 
the number, many of them very severely injured, 
and describes the cases of several of them wha 
died in the hospital. They are curious, and prove 
that the old light dragoon sabre, much as we dis- 
approve of it, might be applied to some purpose. 
In this affair, the conduct of the pickets was 
admirable indeed, as they checked a brave enemy 
treble their number. When joined by the 10th 
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hussars, the British force fully equalled that of the 
French, when no farther opposition was offered. 
The circumstances of this gallant affair are well 
known^ and it would be needless to detail them 
farther. The French army does not appear to 
have regretted this humiUation of the chasseurs, 
who, since Austerlitz, had claimed the title of 
Invincible. There appears to have been an over- 
bearing spirit among the French cavalry towards 
^their infantry. We remember a ridiculous display 
of that feeling. Shortly after the peace of 1814, a 
captain of French chasseurs d cheval was supping 
with a small party of British officers, when he ad- 
dressed himself to an officer of dragoons present, 
"Brave captain of hussars, my fellow soldier, I 
pledge you to a glass of wine ;' and then, turning 
to two very fine young men, who were officers of a 
distinguished infantry corps, he said, in a most 
superciliously condescending manner, " and. Mes- 
sieurs d'infanterie, I am not proud ; the /antasstn 
is good in his line, and I am willing that you 
should join us. Mon camarade ! nous buvotis. 
Messieurs d*infanterie, & voire sant(" 

In all the encounters during this short but bril- 
liant period. Lord Paget appears to have been 
present : it is quite impossible that during a long 
campaign his lordship could have shared in every 
affair of post, nor would it have been necessary. 
He had set the example and encouraged the spirit ; 
he had estabUshed a confidence of superiority 
which would not have been obliterated ; and it is 
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• 

deeply to be lamented that an officer who evinced 
so much bravery, skill, and self-possession in his 
first campaign, "was doomed to take no farther 
share in the Peninsular war. The British cavalry 
was infinitely inferior in number to that of the 
French, which was also commanded by experienced 
officers, who had frequently distinguished them- 
selves, and, being placed imder the eye of the 
Emperor, were certain of immediate reward : the 
legion of honour, whose crosses were liberally be- 
stowed on the brave, was of itself a great stimulus^ 
to exertion ; nevertheless, the British cavalry, 
without that incentive, at once asserted its supe- 
riority, and lost no opportunity to estabUsh its^ 
claim. 

In most cases, the object of the occupation of 
ground might have been accomplished without 
coming to the arme blanclie, as at Sahagun. De- 
belle and his chasseurs might have been skirmished 
out of the latter place, and as far as regards th& 
occupation of the town, the object of the general- 
in-chief would have been equally attained, but 
without establishing the valour of the British 
cavalry. Lord Paget wisely avoided half measures, 
which would have left each party imcertain as to 
their intrinsic merit. 

After the affair of Benevente, the army retired 
rapidly to Astorga^ and soon afterwards, from the 
want of shoes, or, as we have heard, of nails, the 
cavalry became absolutely non-effective. It is na- 
tural that a corps hurried out of England^ and at 
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once brought into active service, to which they 
were quite unused, should have been deficiently 
equipped. We remember a striking instance of the 
necessity of practice to inform us of our wants : — 
in the staff of a general, whose table, on opening 
the campaign, was supplied with every comfort, 
and even luxuries, on sitting down to their first 
dinner, it was discovered that among the supply of 
condiments, &c. the simple omission of salt ren- 
dered their feast a very unsavoury one. On the 
retreat, it was frequently necessary to shoot a 
number of the cavalry horses, which could not 
proceed for want of shoes ; and, in the morning, 
numerous shots were frequently heard, which 
proved to be the destruction of horses. 

We think it was at Herrerias, that the reserve 
had turned out, after a short repose, to continue the 
retreat ; a number of shots were heard in the front, 
and the general sent his aide-de-camp to inquire 
into the cause ; he returned with the answer, " It is 
only shooting horses." The plot, however, thick- 
ened ; the aide-de-camp was again dispatched, and 
again returned with the answer, "Only shooting 
horses." The general, however, only replied, " Non- 
sense, there has been firing enough to shoot all 
the horses in the army." The posts had, in fact, 
be^n attacked. 

A great part of the retreat, after leaving Villa 
Franca, was through a country perfectly unsuited 
to cavalry. The hussars continued to render any 
assistance in their power, and on many occasions 
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were usefiil. When the reserve retired in the night 
from the position ahove Constantino, a party of 
the 15th remained and kept up the fires, by which 
means the French were prevented molesting the 
retreat, which they might have done in the open 
country, through which the road to Lugo lay, and 
which the reserve had traversed with perfect safety 
by good time on the following morning. 
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THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN OF 180^,. 
UNDER SIR A. WELLESLEY.* 



On the 18th of January, 1809, when the last 
transport, containing the rear guard of Sir J. 
Moore s army, sailed from the harbour of Corunna, 
the British little foresaw that the Peninsula was 
still to be the arena for their conquests and re- 
nown. None were so sanguinfe as to hope that 
their splendid successes and example should yet 
cause Europe to regain the moral feelings she had 
lost under the long victorious career of France, or 
that the latter country was finally to sink under 
their exertions. 

No more did Buonaparte suspect, when halting 
on the confines of the Gallician mountains, and 
leaving to Soult the easy duty of " driving the leo- 

* From the revised journal of an Officer on the staff of the- 
army. 
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pard into the sea/' that his legions were soon to 
be checked and defeated ; or that his vaunted re- 
presentation of the broken-heajted and dismayed 
state of the British army^ should, by the repulse of 
his troops, within a few days after, in a set battle, 
become a severe reflection on the conduct of his 
own soldiery. Neither Soult nor the Frenchmen 
under his command could have supposed, at the 
same period, how early the fate of war would create 
a total reverse in their hitherto prosperous cam- 
paigns ; or that their corps, which had led the 
advance to Gorunna, should soon become the pur- 
sued, and in a far more disastrous retreat than that 
they had just witnessed. But Buonaparte ever 
miscalculated, and at this time was wholly unac- 
quainted with the perseverance of our national 
character, or the power of England ; and when he 
compared her apparent means with that of France, 
by showing she had not a million of infantry, or 
one hundred thousand cavalry, to oppose her rival, 
he had to learn the extent of her vast and bound- 
less resources, and the determined character of her 
people.* 

When this boastful and triumphant comparison 

* This was not greatly exaggerated, if the artillery, the 
regalar foreign regiments in the French service, and those of 
the yarious countries of Europe, at Buonaparte's disposal, are 
included. " Sous le titre modeste de protecteur, Napoleon 
envahit Targent et les soldats d*une moiti6 de TAllemagne,** 
says Foy, speaking of the Confederation of the Rhine ; and 
besides, he had the armies of Italy, Naples, and Holland, at 
his command. 

VOL. I. F 
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was made, l3ie ruler of Fianoe little feared that tike 
refutation of Ei^ghuidfl inade^acy to cope vnih 
his power, would be proved, within seyen years, by 
her hnding him from the thfone, by leading him 
a captive at her chariot wheels, or that he should 
end his days in one of her ^stant colonies^ in con- 
finement and obscurity 1 Buonaparte oonffidered 
the army expelled from Spain as the utmost ex- 
tent of the means and exertion -of the English as 
a military people, and Ihat they could not again 
appear on the continent. He natxirally deduced 
from Ihiis, that the subjection of both Spain and 
Portugal was the inevitable oonsequepce of his 
success in Galioia, and thai; it only required thel 
time neoessaxy for their occupation, to secure them 
under Gallic sway.* 

At the moment when Buonaparte thought the 
Peninsula at his feet, the seeds of discontent, sown 
by that restiess ambition which was urging him on 
to his ruin, began to deyel(^ themselves in a dis- 
tant and northern nation. Their growth to ma- 
turity was as rapid as opportune, and created a 
powerful diversion in favour of those countries to 
the southward, su£Eering under his yoke. 

* CSependant parce que les Anglois s^^taient embarqnes h 
a Corogne, Kapol6on se complut dam lld^ quHs ne re-* 
pandtraient point sur le Contment, et que les Portngus per- 
dant tout espoir d*en ^tre secooms, repevraieirt les Fran^ais 
en amis— telle 6tait son aveugle conftmce, que les mouve- 
mens de Tarm^e etaient trac^ par dates. Mtmoires mr les 
Operations MUUedres des FrcmqaU en OalUce^ en Portugal, et 
dans U VaUie du Tage^ en 1809. 
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TJie pexlisps nooesMDry exnpliiyiiiQiii of iho 
French nation, and «af ihe milxtary feeling and 
qoirit grown up ainoe the revolution, ivbidi Napo- 
leon fostered, had twioe, previouely to hie invasion of 
Spain, caused ^him to direct his oonquests against 
his most powerful nuhtary neighbour — Atistria. 

The last campaign of 1806 left the fiunily of 
Hapsburgh indignant at its reverses, and<on their 
vanquisher becoming entangled by liis unjust ag- 
gression of Spifin, they hoped a £t opportunity 
was offered for redeeming their character and im- 
portance in Europe. If the bold advance of Sir 
J. Moore into the heart of Spain, and his demon- 
stration on Garion, had made Buonaparte divert 
the most considerable portion of his aimies on the 
front or flanks of the EngMsh, Ihus inteirupting, 
for a time, in other quarters, the rapidity of con- 
quest, not less did the Austrian declaration of war, 
drawing off a portion of the resources of France, 
tend materially to the ultimate advantage of the 
rightful cause. iBuonaparte was not only per- 
sonally tcrrested firom overrunning Spain by his 
return to France, but from directing a just com- 
bination among his dispersed marshals, which 
circumstance fortunately allowed England to re- 
gain a firm footing in the Peninsula, and, by the 
events of the succeeding campaign, an opportunity 
of renewing a good feeling and confidence, in the 
people. Considering the xe-organized Austrian 
as a more dangerous enemy than the broken 
Spaniards or expelled English^ Buonapartq, on 
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withdrawing from Astorga, only passed through 
Madrid and returned to Paris. He, however, left 
(with the exception of the imperial guard, about 
15,000 of whom had accompanied him across the 
Pyrenees) his armies entire, under the command 
of his various marshals, to complete the subjuga- 
tion of Spain. 

Of these eight carpB d*armeey (each equal to the 
whole British army,) which had crossed the fron- 
tier, five had co-operated directly or otherwise 
against Sir J. Moore. The sixth, commanded by 
the gallant Ney,^ was ordered to remain, and 

* As the French generals are occasionally designated 
sometimes by name, and at others by their titles, a list of 
both is annexed. — ^Ed. 
Bebthieb . Prince of Nenfchatel ; a particular favoiurite of 

Napoleon ; was chief of the emperor's staff, 

and major-general of the French army. 
MuBAT . • . Grand Duke of Berg, and afterwards King of 

Naples ; the best cavalry officer of the day. 

He was married to the sister of Napoleon. 
Masssna . Prince of Essling, and Duke of Rivoli. 

Net Prince of Moskwa, and Duke of Elchingen. 

SouLT .... Duke of Dalmatia. 
YiGTOB . . . Duke of Belluno. 
Bessibbs. . Duke of Istria. 
MoNCET . . Duke of Comegliano. 
Lefebbe. . Duke of Dantzic. 
MoBTiEB . Duke of Treviso. 
JuHOT. . . . Duke of Ahrantes. 
Mabmokt . Duke of Ragusa. 
SucHET. . . Duke of Albufera. 
Lannes. . . Duke of Montebello. 
AuGEBEAu, Duke of Castiglione. 
JouBDAif. . Marshal of France. 
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reduce Galicia and the Asturias. The fourth^ under 
Mortier^ with a vast body of cavaby^ commanded 
by Eellerman^ was directed to overawe Leon 
and Castile ; while Victor, with the first corps, 
was at once to complete the ruin of the beaten 
Spanish armies, and to threaten the line of the 
Tagus, the south of Portugal, and eventually its 
capital. The eighth corps, which had, imder 
Junot, served in 1807-8 in Portugal, and, accord- 
ing to the convention of Gintra, been carried to 
Bochelle, and subsequently recrossed Spain, and 
met their old antagonists before Corunna, was 
broken up, and its debris added to the second 
corps imder Soult.* 

This force was intended to take the active part 
of the campaign against Portugal, which country 
was to be immediately attacked, the orders to that 
effect being received within ten days after the em- 
barkation of the British. So certain was Buonaparte 
of Soult's conquest, that he fixed the 5th of 
February for the arrival of his troops at Oporto — 
and the 16th of the same month for his triumphant 
entrance into Lisbon ! 

The army under Soult consisted of 23,500 men, 
of which 4,000 were cavalry, divided into ten regi- 



* At Coronna, a soldier's wife, taken in the retreat, was 
sent in by Junot. She brought his compliments to the 
general officers he had known the preceding year, and a 
message that he and his corps were opposite them, ready to 
"jwiy offM scares,** 
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ments. It waB> acoompaiued by fifty-six. pieces of 
oaimoii. Besides these troops, a diviaioii under 
General Lapisse was to- be pushed south, from 
Salamaaca, to> iniffade f ortagal, by die way of 
A1mpir1ii.j at the same time becoming a point of 
eommunioation between the oozpa of Victor and 
Soult. The asmy of the latter general advanced 
to the southward^ through Golicia, by seyeral 
routes, but the principal part, with? the artillery, 
matched through, St Jago. His directions wero 
to invade Portugal along the sea-coast,, and with 
that view, he attempted to cross the Minho, atTuy 
— but liEuling, was forced to proceed up the right 
bank of the river as far as Orense, where he 
crossed that barrier. Besides the great loss of 
time from this disappointment and change of 
joute, the army was much detained by the opposi- 
tion of the peasantry, and the riimains of Somanas 
dispersed azmy, and it wa» only on. the 10th of 
March it was able to enter Portugal,, by the valley 
of the Tamega. 

Though Soult met considerable opposition from 
General Silveira,^ the FrencL army reached and 
eapturod Chaves on the 12th, and Braga on the 
SOdi, after defeating a. corps of Portuguese troops 
under Baron Eben; and nine days subsequent, 
forced the entrenched lines covering Oporto, having 
Been more tiian seven times* longer on their march 
than had been calculated by Buonaparte. The next 

*^ Thi3 is the preBent ffiuqids cfe Clunrea, who headed tb» 
insurrection in 1827, against tiie constitixtibn. 
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day, Ottieral Franeescfai, with several regiments of 
esralrj, was paahed on to the banks of die Vooga, 
wdoere b» establisdied his posts opposite those of 
Colonel Tranty who had eoUeoted a few troops and 
crdesian^, and a corps of yoluBteers^ f<Hined of 
the students of the univezsity of Goimbra^ who 
gff^f e ap their literary puxsuitB for the defence of 
iheir cowntry. The division of General Mermet 
was canitoned in ViII& NotS;, with the 3^1 at regi- 
ment in its fron^i in suf^rt of the eayalry. Soult!s 
corps had been diminished upwards of 3^000' men 
within! the two moikths oeoapied in its march, 
liaifing left great numbers of nek at Ghaves^ and 
Braga. AkhcMigh it had ovevcome all opposidon, 
its. ddef faoad hiioself ia an isolated positLon, shut 
i»it firom all intesconrse with the other French 
eorps> and his diffifiolties incseasing every day, as 
Ifte was oUiged t0> separate^ and detach a consider- 
able poirtion of hie fbree to subdue the eountry, 
and attempt to opea hia communication mth 
JjMfiaae. 

Bat hcmeter inaeouie and critical, hia post, it 
was hkeiy to become moce immediately endangered 
hf ike activity of the Bcitish« whose government, 
fur fron being disooiiiraged at the result, of the 
preoediag: year, was ranployed. in preparation^ for a 
lisarty pioseeutiioa of the OGMilBSt. At the. moment 
iha: Boitiah aoaby wdthdnew firom Gorunna, the 
4aBoops left in the Peninsula, including a brigade 
nndar Bogadkr-General Cameron, (which had 
aftranced. to the north-east ficontier of Portugal,) 
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the 14th light dragoons, and the sick, convales- 
cents, and stragglers of Sir J. Moore's army, did 
not consist of above 7,000 men, under the command 
of Sir J. Graddock, at Lisbon. The want of infor- 
mation was great, and the state of alarm so ex- 
aggerated, that the advance of the French on that 
capital was daily expected. The artillery and 
cavalry were embarked, and the forts of St. Julien 
and Bugio dismantled, to prevent their guns 
being turned upon the ships while going out of 
the Tagus. 

The Portuguese felt the danger in which their 
country was placed, and the Begency called upon 
the people to rise en masse. They had little else 
than the populace to oppose the invader, as the 
same principle which had instigated the march of 
the Spanish corps under Bomana to Denmark, had 
been acted upon with the only respectable part of 
the Portuguese army. These had been sent into 
France imder the Marquis de Loma, and suffered 
a harder fate than the Spanish troops, the greater 
part of whom, by aid of the English fleet, returned 
to fight their crountry s battles, while the miserable 
remnant of the Portuguese perished at Moscow, 
under the appellation of the " Legion Portugaise'* 
The remaining regular troops were scarcely to be 
considered as organized, and those under Silveira, 
though actuated by the best spirit, were little 
better than the rest. One regiment of two batta- 
lions, called the Lusitanian legion, raised by Sir 
B. Wilson at Oporto, was an exception to the 
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general inefficiency, it having made considerable 
progress in discipline and order. Sir Bobert had 
proceeded with the first battalion to the frontier 
opposite Ciudad Rodrigo, while the other, under 
Baron Eben, had been engaged in the defence of 
the Tras os Montes, and in the entrenchments 
around Oporto. 

But this inefficient army had a probability of 
being regenerated. Scarce had the fleet returned 
from Gorunna, when the British government 
evinced its conviction that the Spanish and Portu- 
guese cause was not hopeless, and with a view to 
make the latter aid in their own defence, sent 
General Beresford, with twelve or fourteen officers, 
from England, to re-organize and form their army. 
This determination being made so soon after, and 
before the despondency of the failure at Corunna 
had worn off, was much ridiculed at the time as 
being too late, and doubts were expressed if 
Lisbon would not be in the possession of the enemy 
before they could reach the Tagus. This antici- 
pation was not confirmed by events, and with the 
rank of a Portuguese marshal. General Beresford, 
on the Idth of March, issued a spirited address to 
that nation, in which he assured them, that they 
only required organization and discipline to make 
them equal to face the invader. How just were 
the Marshal s ideas of their latent martial cha- 
racter, is to be learned from their brilliant conduct 
in the ensuing war. Much, however, was to be 
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done to xaisQ from dagradatioii ika military pzo- 
jEessioii in FortugBL Perhaps^ hl bd age or 
OQimtry^ Iiad it Bedlen so* low. E-Ten among lite 
Chinese^ where civil and literary cdelbiity is- efvor 
flooght before that of anna^ it was ne^er 80>despised, 
«s it had been among: our faiiMiI allies aanee the 
war of succession. 

In 1762-d> La Lq)pe: had been called in by the 
Marqnis de Pombd, who fermed the. azmy into 
JiWtiuly-foas regmDents o£ infantry, tweire q£ cavalry, 
and &ur of arttliery, and which had oontuMied, at 
kast nomanaUy, till the axziyal of JnnoiL Few of 
his regulations were permanent or long respedsd. 
Sruring the whole of the latter hall of the eighi- 
■OCTsth century, i* all the. ahost succeflai¥& wars^ 
though oceafflonaUy imigoiated by £ceA, diaxd.- 
plinariana &am foreign coantrie%. the Portuguese 
axmjr never reee ahopre medioerity. It is true, Irait 
few opportunities weie offbred of trial; but in 18G1, 
at Arondien^ the acaadaloos paaokr that seized the 
corps eommanded by the Bake d'Alafoes, made 
them be considered worse tiwn contem^hle. 
ISot that the people setpHsred either physical or 
moial quafitisa^ as: might be easily promised from 
their eonfissto with the Spaiiiaard%. hsring ever 
|daced themselTes at feast upon an e^pnlity,. in 
eonrage and eonduet^ with their neighboors. The 
fxench in their progress thcnigh the Tras os 
Montes^ drew^ a &TOiH!aible cfHiq^arison of their 
fcraEiery with that of the Spaniards^ while it was 
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impoaBibie to ace iha pcaai&trj and not be con- 
idac«d of their bodily strength and capabilitjF of 
bcaiinjp &tigii6^ 

The Arfficnlty oS creatiBg a Fofftnguese army lay 
not ivith the men, bat with the officem, who had 
sunk so low in the estimatiimii of tht eountry^ of 
ihemadTes^ and of their laen, as to be littk supe- 
ziac to the degradiaig and menial offices^ which (as 
when La lippe amved in 1762) they onee ftlled, 
ef s^erants in the faouaes of the nobility ; and no 
eaoae of improTemeni; had o&ied once those dia^ 
gcseefol times, whieh had Batnrally placed them 
im. tenns of the greatest fcrailfftrity and equaUty 
with their men. It was no^ micammon spectacle to 
find them in & comtmon: cmiarei, gamblings if not 
dieating tlte soldiess out of the pay they had ja£^ 
made over ta them. It was not less, to countazaet 
fhb deteriesating oaose, than to OTganize the sol- 
diers, that General Beresibffd had taken officers 
with him isom £ng}and» whose nriimbera were sub- 
ae^endy greatly increased Those who aceom- 
ponied hua in the first iostance, and some who 
afterwards joined him^ w«re» with the iriew to place 
British eaptaina in eemmand of battalions^ first 
raised % step of rank in their own c^rvice, and 
recmred another in that of the Portagaeae, when 
appinnted to i^egknenits. 

The Mardud established his bead-qfoarteis at 
Thomar^ and feiirly grappled with all the prominent 
diffienlties, and, aided by the example and condnct 
of the officers placed uader his c^ders^ at once did 
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away the causes of the want of respect and confi- 
dence of the men.. The interior economy was 
strictly investigated, and the regiments made efBl- 
cient, not only by British arms and equipments, 
but by being subsidized to fight their own battles 
by the money of England. 

Without going farther into detail, it will be suffi- 
cient to remark, that the arrangement and system 
of the Marshal were so good, and improvement so 
rapid in the Portuguese army, that within two 
months from the date of his first order, a battalion 
of the 1 6th regiment was brought into collision 
witli the enemy ; and if it did not distinguish 
itself as much as it did on so many subsequent 
occasions, it neither evinced confusion nor dismay. 
Eighteen months after, the general conduct of the 
whole Portuguese army was marked by traits of 
discipline and bravery, and even of individual gal- 
lantry, which continued on the increase to the end 
of the war, and which were most unquestionably 
shown on many subsequent occasions, by over- 
throwing the veterans of France with the bayonet. 
The twenty-four regiments of the line formed by 
La Lippe, had been broken into two battalions 
each, in 1797, and were continued at that establish- 
ment, as were the twelve regiments of cavabry, of 
which not above one- third had been ever mounted. 
The artillery was placed under British officers, as 
well as tiie other arms. To this the whole popula- 
tion was to be added, though as irregulars or 
ordenanga, rather than militia. This force was 
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increase^ in the course of the next year> by six 
regiments of coQadores^ which were^ at a later 
period during the T^ar^ doubled, on their value 
being duly appreciated. But England was not 
less active in sending reinforcements of her own 
troops to the Peninsula. Doubts had been once 
entertained^ whether future operations should be 
carried on from the south of Spain^ rather than 
&om Portugal^ and the first convoy of troops was 
directed to Cadiz. On its reaching that port^ the 
besotted Spaniards hesitated^ as they had the year 
before^ when Sir D. Baird arrived at Corunna, 
respecting the disembarkation of the troops. 
After some futile negotiations, and (in conse- 
quence of the slow advance of the French) in the 
revived hope of saving Lisbon, the British troops 
fortunately passed to the latter place, as the fron- 
tier and statistics of Portugal are better calcu- 
lated for military operations than those of Anda- 
lusia. 

The first reinforcement that reached the Tagus 
early in March was commanded by Lieutenant- 
General Sherbrooke, which was followed in the 
beginning of April by another, under Major- 
General Hill, together increasing the army to 
13,000 men. The arrival allayed much the fears, 
and not only allowed Sir J. Craddock to take up a 
position out of Lisbon, and cover the great roads 
that led upon it, with the right on Santarem, and 
the left on the sea, but even to contemplate offen* 
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8iT6 opezotionv, and in the middle of April to pneii 
the army in advance towards the north. 

In the meantisDe^ the adminiBtBration al; home 
had determined to gi've the oommand of the army 
for the defence of Poitagal to due same general 
officer who had so erocoessfnlly -attacked it liie year 
before, and in order to make Tocm. for him. Sir 
J. Graddock was appointed to be Oovemor of 
OibraltftF. 

Sir A. Wellefll^ sailed ^n the IMi of April on 
boaidthe Sixrveillantfrigate, Sir Greorf eOoIlier, from 
Portsmouth, to which plaee or to England he did 
not again return, nntQ 1814, as Duke of Welling* 
ton, — when, en his first 'arriTal from the south of 
France, his Grace proceeded direot to the same 
town, where the Prince Begent was Bhowing to 
the Emperor .of Bussia and the King of Prassia 
the arsenal and fleet. The same night the frigate 
was nearly lost, off St. Catherine s Head, in the Isle 
of Wight : so imminent was the danger, and so 
close the ship to the breakers, that Sk •G-. Collier 
desired 'Sir Arthiir to dress, and thixkkmg the loss 
of the vessel certain, advised him to stay by the 
wreck us long as possfble, t^s being coimdered a 
more probajble means of escape (than a premature 
attempt to readi tiie ishore. The £rigate missed 
stays more tiban once, but a tortxaasl/d shift of 
wind carried her off Ihe ilaisd. Even had all 
escaped with life, bat for this sh^ of wind (or 
rather the never-fidling happy destiny of Sir 
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AxQaxOy vho might hsve desired Sir Q. OoUier 
not to despair^ while he had (not Offisar) but 
Welleeley and his fortunes on board — muohTaluablo 
time wonld have been lost, not only in Htwking 
the blow at Soult, but by allowing fresh oombiBft- 
tions between the distant French siarshala, and 
perhaps not giving tbe oppartmiity of opposing 
them in detail. 

The entrance of the SorveiUant into the 
Tagtts was an interesting event, when at a dis- 
tance of twenty yeaars it is considered that she 
bore in her bosom the regeneratian of England's 
military fime, and that£arope was to date from it 
the positive commencement of that formidable and 
pennanent position taiken i^ by ouracmies, which 
allowed its natio(ns to breathe, and subsequently, 
by onr victories over the common enemy, to break 
the spdl of gloomy conviction, becoming daily 
itniversal, that the French azmies were invincible. 

Sir Arthurs landing at Lisbon on the 2^nd oi 
April was strongly marked by the gratifying ex- 
pression of the people's feeEng ; they hailed him 
as tibeir iormer deliverer, and evinced their grati- 
tude by iUuminating the city during his stay. 
On the :25th, Sir J. (haddock, in a farewell address, 
bade adieu to the army, and two days subsequent 
Sir Arthur took the command, and in his first 
order changed its staff, placing Brigadier-Greneral 
Stewart at the head of <die adjutant-general's, and 
GolonelMurray, drd guards, at that of the quarter- 
master* general's department. The same day his 
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excellency went in procession with the royal car- 
riages, escorted by a squadron of the 16 th dragoons, 
to be introduced to the Begency, at the palace of 
the Inquisition in the Bo9io, on his receiving from 
them the rank of Marshal-General. 

The state of affairs in the Peninsula at this time 
was neither satisfactory nor encouraging. Although 
Buonaparte had withdrawn from Spain, his legions, 
which had passed through Madrid, and witnessed 
the replacing Joseph on the throne, had subse- 
quently overthrown all the Spanish armies. The 
advance guard of the Duke del Infantado's army, 
imder Vanegas, had been beaten at Tides, in 
January, and the army of Cartojal had met a 
defeat at Giudad Beal. Guesta, with the main 
Spanish army, after retiring across the Tagus, and 
taking position at Almaraz, had allowed his flank 
to be turned by the bridge of Arzobispo, and was 
forced^ in consequence, to retreat across the 
Guadiana, when, at Medellin, on its banks, he 
was on the 28th of March completely routed 
through the bad conduct of his cavalry. His 
infantry, who from their behaviour on this occa- 
sion deserved a better fate, were so completely, — 
not at the mercy, for none was shown, — but in the 
power of the enemy's cavalry, that their horsemen 
were worn out with slaughtering their easily routed 
victims; and it was reported, many wore their 
arms for several days in slings, from having had 
suph opportunity of using their sabres. The rem- 
nant of the Spanish army took refuge in the Sierra 
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Morena^ where attempts were made to recruit the 
infantry^ the dastardly cavahy, not less disgraced 
m the action by their conduct^ than after by the 
General's notice of it^ scarcely requiring a man. 
While so little aid was to be expected for the 
British from these broken armies, Victor was left, 
with 22,000 men, in a position threatening the 
weakest part of Portugal, and,* by the existence of 
the bridge of Alcantara, both banks of the Tagus. 

But in the meantime Soult's position at Oporto 
had become more critical every day. Vigo had 
surrendered to the Spaniards, aided by some 
English ships, while Silveira had retaken Chaves, 
with 1300 sick, and continued his advance by 
Amarante to Fenafiel. Lapisse had advanced as 
far as Ciudad Bodrigo, but on finding himself 
opposed by Sir E. Wilson and the Spanish troops, 
he made no attempt to communicate with, or join 
Soult, and after a httle skirmishing, passed on to join 
Victor on the Tagus. Soult's communications 
were thus wholly destroyed, and his force had 
been much dispersed in trying to make them 
good, not less than between 6000 and 7000 men 
having been sent into the valley of the Tamega 
and other points. Thus, although Marshal Soult 
had not above half the number of men collected at 
Oporto that Victor's army consisted of, still the 
British army was not strong enough to oppose 
both at once. It became necessary, therefore, to 
act with vigour on one point, aud the former 
army being the weakest, and in the Portuguese 

VOL. I. o 
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temtory^ and whose retreat was endangered^ drew 
the more immediate attention of the British general. 
Lest Victor should be enabled to adyanoe to the 
south of the Tagus, Sir Arthur lost no time at 
Lisbon^ and after a stay of but six days, set out 
on the 2drd for the anny, part of which had arrired 
at Goimhra. All the towns were illuminated on 
the road^ and on his excellency's aniyal at 
CoimlHrai on the 2nd, in addition to other demon- 
strations of joy^ the ladies from the balconies 
GOTered him with roses and sugar-plums. 

The army was £resh brigaded on the 4th of May. 

Cavabry, 
jfAJCtt-emiaxAL corroir. 
14tfa Ligbt DngoQDS. 

aoth „ 

16th „ „ 

3rd „ „ ]dig's Glennan Legion. 

InfcmJbry* 

BnOAINDn^GXinBAZ. H. CAMXVMLL, 

2 Bittdions ofGwrds. 

1 Compaiij, 5th BattiliAD, eoth Beg. (Biflemen.) 

Fint Brigade. 

IIAJOB-OBBBBAL HUX. 

drd, or Bnf&. 
6Sth Regiment. 
4Stii ,, 
1 Company, 5tiiBatta]i(«, 60th Begiiaent 

Third Br^ade. 

MAJOK-GEBXBAIi TILSOH. 

5 Companies, 5th Battalion, 60th Regiment. 
SStii Regiment. 

1 BattaUoa Poringiese Grenadien. 
S7th Regent 
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BmnBABmt-GsiijnA];. a. campbbzx. 
7th Fnsileen. 

1 Battali<m lOUi Portaguese Begiment. 
53rd Beg^ent. 
1 Con^fMUiy, 5th Bittalion, 60th Begiment 

Sfiventk Brigade, 

BUGADIXB-GEIIEXAL CAMSEOV. 

9th Begiment 

2nd Battalion 10th Fortngnese Begiment. 

SSidBeg^ent 
1 Company, 5th Battalion, 60th Begiment. 

SixOi Brigade. 

BBIGADIBB-OKIBBAI* STXWAAT. 

1st Battalion Detachments. 
Ist Battalion 16th Fortngnese Begiment. 
20th Begiment. 

FourOi Brigade, 

BKIGABIBB-OXHSBAL SOHTAG. 

5hid Battalion Detachments. 
2nd Battalion 16th Fortngnese Begiment 
97th Begiment 
1 Company, 5th Battalion, 60th Begiment 

Second Brigade, 

MAJOB-GSNEBAL M*XXHZIE. 

27th Begiment 
45th „ 
31st „ 

King^s Oerman Legion, 

MAJOB-GENEBAL MUBBAT. 

1 Brigade (2 Begiments). 

BBXGABIBB-GENEBAIi lABGWOBTH. 

2 Brigades (2 Beg^ents). 

BBIGABIBB-GBHBBAL DBZBOUBG. 
Q2 
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It was subsequently divided into wings, under 
Lieutenant-Generals Sherbrooke and Paget, and ' 
the cavalry placed under Lieutenant-General Payne. 
The same reasons that pressed the departure of 
the commander of the forces from Lisbon, accele- 
rated the preparations of the campaign, and the 
advance upon Oporto. A few days' delay were, how- 
ever, necessary to complete the arrangepients, ac- 
cording to the following plan of operations. While 
Sir Arthur advanced with the main force of the army 
on the enemy's front, a corps that quitted Coimbra 
on the 5th, was intended to move on the enemy's left 
flank and rear. This was to be under the orders of 
Marshal Beresford, and consisted of Major-General 
Tilson's brigade, and some cavalry. It was ordered 
to direct its march on Viseu, and across the Douro^ 
to co-operate with Silveira. This officer was un- 
fortunately driven fromAmarante on the 2nd of May, 
the enemy thus opening to themselves a practicable 
route for carriage to the eastern frontier. Lisbon 
was to be covered, during these northern operations, 
by a corps of observation, under Major-General 
M'Eenzie, to watch Victor. It was posted at San- * 
tarem, consisting of the general's own brigade, a 
brigade of British heavy cavalry, and 7,000 Portu- 
guese. In his front, at Alcantara, was Colonel 
Mayne, with a battalion of the Lusitanian legion. 

On the 6th, opportunity was taken of inspecting 
that portion of the army around Coimbra, on some 
sands two miles from the town. The British troops 
appeared in excellent order, and the Portuguese 
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regiments, though not so soldier-Uke as their allies, 
looked better than was expected^ as it was the 
fashion of the day to hold them in utter contempt. 
Their dark olive complexions, and blue single- 
breasted coats, gave them a sombre appearance 
when in contrast with our countrymen, and it could 
not be denied that the comparison was to the ad- 
Tantage of the latter. It was a fine sight, although 
of the 21,000 British in Portugal, only 17,000 were 
present, on account of the detachment of two corps.* 
On the 7th, part of these troops advanced in two 
columns on the main roads towards Oporto, by 
Adiga on the Youga, and by the Bay of Aveiro to 
Ovar. On the 9th, the remainder of the army and 
head-quarters quitted Goimbra in the same direc- 
tion. The advance of the French, under General 
Franceschi, had remained on the Vouga, and ar- 
rangements were made for surprising it on the 
10th.t If the success of this coup d'essai was to 
be taken as a sample of our future proceedings, it 
would have been unfortunate, as between the neigh- 
ing of the horses of the Portuguese cavalry, and the 
stupidity of the guides, the enemy were prepared, 
and the whole was a complete failure. But for the 
withdrawing of the French, and the capture of two 

* The French called the British force with which we ad* 
vanced against Oporto, 30,000 men. 

t Franceschi was an old opponent of General Stewart, the 
adjutant-general having commanded the brigade, of which a 
portion had been surprised at Bueda, in Leon, a few months 
before, daring the Comnna campaign. — En. 
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four-poundefs, we had little to boast in the scram- 
bling fikinnish it produced. We advanced to the 
spot where they had been encamped, which was as 
much chosen for beauty of situation as strength. 
We had here the first instance of the trouble the 
French took in embeUishing their camps ; in the 
centre of the £ront they were erecting a pretty 
wooden obelisk. 

On the following day the army advanced on the 
great northern road, and, about twelve o'clock, a 
squadron of the enemy was seen on the skirts of a 
wood, in front of a little village. On some three- 
pounders and our cavalry advancing against them, 
they fell back, but showed some in&ntry, and our 
light troops were directed to attack them. This 
produced some skirmishing as we continued to 
advance. The country was much inclosed. The 
enemy clung longer to their ground than was ex- 
pected, as we only supposed it an a£Gur of posts; 
but a column of infantry, on a height over the village 
of Grijon, soon convinced us that it was at least a 
strong advanced guard. The road here crossed a 
ridge of hills at right angles, covered with olives 
and fir woods, which offered a strong position. 
The ground was not ill-chosen, though the left was 
without any appui. Brigadier-General Stewart's 
brigade formed in line to the support of the 16th 
Portuguese regiment, acting as skirmishers on the 
left of the road, while the German light infimtry 
were engaged on the right The four battalions of 
the German legion brought their left shoulders up. 
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and marched diagonally across to tarn the left, Hie 
enemy's weak point. The skirmishing was very 
sharp in the woods^ and the 29th regiment was 
forced to support the Portuguesey who were once 
obUged to ftll back. At this moment they poshed 
a column of infantry down the road through the 
Tillage of Grijon, which being reported to Sir 
Arthur, he repUed, in the most quiet manner, 
^'Ord^ the battalion of detachments to charge 
them with die bayonet if they come any fiorther." 

The officers of the staff, many of them at that 
time young soldiers, could not help evincing strong 
feeling on hearing the simple and distinct manner 
in which this order was given, but before some 
months had passed over their heads, they had 
opportunities of not only hearing similar orders 
repeated, but of seeing them carried into execution. 
On this occasion, the alternative mentioned by Sir 
Arthur did not occur, as on their flank being turned, 
and finding our whole force on their front, about 
two o'clock they retired firom the position. Oux 
guns were brought up to bear upon them in tibeir 
retreat, and Brigadier-General Stewart put himself 
at the head of two squadrons, and trotted after the 
enemy, who withdrew their troops with astonishing 
rapidity. The country was much inclosed and in* 
tersected, and on nearing the enemy's rear-guard, 
the cavalry entered a deep ravine, closely wooded. 
The French lined the sides with their light infantry, 
who opened a close and sharp fire^ which, for a 
moment, created some confusion, and checked the 
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advance ; but on coming in sight of five companies, 
drawn up in line in a wider space, by the exertion 
and example of the general, he led them to the 
charge, broke through the enemy, and made above 
one hundred prisoners. This rapid movement threw 
the 3 1st French regiment off the road of retreat, 
and they fell baek on Ovar, where finding Major- 
General Hill, they withdrew, after some skirmislr- 
ing, to Oporto, during the night. Thus ended the 
operations of this day, which were beautiful in their 
prosecution, and satisfactory in the result. 

The enemy's corps (besides the cavalry engaged 
the day before on the Vouga) consisted of four 
or five thousand infantry of the division of Mermet, 
which had been pushed on to this ground from 
Villa Nova on the 8th, on Soult's hearing of our 
probable advance. It was the 47' de lineXhsX was 
charged on the retreat, and however valiantly they 
may have acted, cannot be praised for prudence or 
judgment in forming in line to receive cavalry.* 
Instead of this, had they vaulted over the enclosures, 
or scrambled up the banks, they might have killed 
every man of the cavalry without endangering a 
soldier. One of the privates was very loud in his 
attempts to draw notice, and by his vociferation, 
that he was the son of a marquis, proved the aris- 
tocratic feeUng jioi quite deadened by the revolution, 
though the conscription has reached and levelled 

* In the French account of this campaign, published at 
Paris, 182], the author represents le 47* de line, when cover- 
ing this retreat, as ^*se conduisant valeureusement." 
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all ranks of society. Our loss iras under one 
hundred men: one officer of the 16th dragoons 
received no less than three balls, though, happily, 
none proved mortal. 

Our first progress to the front, on the morning 
of the 12th, showed us the horrors produced by a 
-war of invasion. Beyond Ghjon nine bodies of 
unfortunate Portuguese peasants were seen hanging 
on trees by the side of the road, blackened in the 
sun. The common people, naturally considering 
the enemy as hars de la M, sought every means, 
open or otherwise, for their destruction. This 
brought on them that retaliation produced by the 
military ideas of a regular army, who conceived 
they had only a right to be opposed by soldiers, 
and not by the unclothed and unorganized popula- 
tion. These they considered as insurgents and 
brigands, and shot and hung, with as little com- 
passion as we should a burglar. The exasperation 
of the French was not wholly uncalled for, as the 
atrocities committed on the stragglers and sick were 
horrible, amounting often, besides shocking linger- 
ing deaths, to frightful mutilations. A hair-dresser 
who escaped from Oporto in the night, had brought 
in, soon after day-break, the intelligence that the 
enemy had destroyed the bridge of boats over the 
Douro at one o'clock; and, in addition, the still 
more disagreeable information, that all the boats 
were secured on the other side the Douro. On the 
fugitive barber being taken to Sir Arthur by Colonel 
Waters, of the adjutant-general's department, that 
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officer was instzucted to proceed immediately to the 
banks of the river^ and directed to procure boats, 
couie qui coute. 

As we advanced on the high road to Oporto, 
this report of the destraction of the bridge was 
confirmed, and doubts came &8t and thick upon us, 
respecting the passage of the Douro in the face of 
an eneanj. On our arrival at Villa Nova, we found 
General Hill's brigade arrived from Ovar, and with 
the troops of the centre column choking the streets; 
through these Sir Arthur threaded his way, and 
took post on the right of the town, in the garden 
of the convent of Serra. From this elevated spot 
the whole city was visible, like a panorama, and 
nothing that passed within it could be hidden from 
the view of the British general. The French guards 
and sentries were seen in the various parts of the 
town, but no bustle was evinced, or even apparent 
curiosity. No groups were noticed looking at us, 
which was afterwards accounted for, by learning 
that the French were ordered to remain in their 
quarters ready to turn out, and the Portuguese not 
allowed to appear beyond the walls of their houses. 
There were a few sentries in the quays, but none 
without the limits or above the town. A line of 
haggage discovered retiring beyond the town, across 
the distant hills, was the sole indication of our 
threatening neighbourhood. 

The passage of a river, in the front of an enemy, 
is allowed to be the most difficult of mpitary opera- 
tions ; and when it became obvious, from the col- 
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lection of boats on the other bank, that precaations 
had been taken to secure them from ns, the barrier 
appeared insurmountable. ^General Murray had 
been directed to march in the morning to try and 
cross the river, about five miles up, at Aventas, but 
having X only four battalions and two squadrons, 
unless we could aid his successful passage, he would 
lie open to defeat; and in consequence our anxiety 
was very great to establish ourselves on the opposite 
bank. In the meanwhile. Colonel Waters (who has 
since become so distinguished for his inteDigence 
and activity) had passed up the left bank of the 
river, searching for means to cross it, and about 
two miles above the city, found a small boat lying 
in the mud. The peasantry demurred at going 
over to the other side to procure some larger boats 
seen on the opposite bank ; but the colonel (from 
speaking Portuguese like a native) learned that 
the Prior of Amarante was not distant from the 
spot, and hoped by his influence to attain his ob- 
ject. This patriotic priest, on learning the desire 
of the British, joined with Colonel Waters in in- 
ducing the peasants, after some persuasion, to 
accompany the colonel across, who brought back 
four boats. 

When our doubts and fears were at the highest, 
this agreeable information arrived, and was re- 
ceived by all with the greatest satisSBiction, and 
three companies of the Buffi;, accompanied by 
General Paget, were immediately conveyed to the 
other side. 
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The spot at which they passed over and landed 
was about half a mile above the city^ at the foot of 
a steep cliffy up which a zigzag road, or wide path, 
led to a vast, unfinished brick building, standing 
on the brink. This was intended for a new re- 
sidence for the bishop, and placed in the Prado, 
being surrounded by a wall, with a large iron gate, 
opening on the road to Yallongo. It was a strong 
post, and the three companies, on gaining the 
summit, threw themselves into it, as it at once 
covered the place of disembarkation, and was for 
themselves a good means of defence. Our artillery 
was posted on the high bank, on the other side, 
completely commanding the Prado and the Yal- 
longo road. 

Soult had his quarters on the side of the city 
near the sea, and having collected all the boats, as 
he supposed, on the right bank, considered him- 
self in perfect security. He thought if we made 
any attempt to cross, it would be in conjunction 
with our ships lying off the bar, and all his atten- 
tion was devoted to that quarter. He even turned 
into ridicule the first report of our having crossed, 
and discredited the fact to the last, imtil it was in- 
contestably proved by our firing. The boats had 
made more than one trip before any one in the 
town appeared to notice it. Foy has the credit 
of being the first to discover our having passed, 
and instantly ordered the nearest battalion to 
beat the general. We heard the drums rolling 
when nearly the whole of the Buffs had crossed. 
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and soon saw symptoms of bustle and confusion in 
the town^ and the French regiments forming on 
their parades. This was an anxious moment ; and 
just as the whole of the Buffs had landed, a batta- 
lion was observed moving down a- road towards 
them. This was the 17th, brought down by Foy, 
and which was quickly supported by the 70th. 
The first made an attack on the Buffs, who stood 
their ground, giving a tremendous fire,, while our 
artillery from the opposite side killed and wounded 
a great number of the enemy. 

More boats, in the meantime, were brought 
across, and more troops ; the 48th, 66th, and 
a Portuguese battalion, landed, and not only de- 
fended themselves successfully, but even drove the 
enemy from the walls between the town and the 
bishop's palace. This petty success was seen by 
Sir Arthur and his staff, who cheered our soldiery 
as they chased the enemy firom the various posts. 
The enemy's troops now came through the town 
in great numbers, and obliged our troops to con- 
fine themselves to the enclosure. They continued 
running along the road towards and beyond the 
iron gate, while our shells and shot were whizzing 
through the trees and between the houses into the 
road as they passed. They brought up a gun 
through the gate to batter the house; but this 
proved an unfortunate experiment, as our troops, 
increasing in number by fresh embarkations, 
though General Paget was wounded, charged and 
captured it. They also brought some guns to bear 
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firom the open spaces in the town, but they were 
tamely, if not badly serred. But General Murray 
had made good his position on the north bank of 
the liyer, and we soon descried him making as 
much show as possible, marching with his ranks 
open towards the VaQongo road, thus threatening 
the communication of the enemy with Loison. He 
was not, however, strong enough to interrupt the 
retreat of } 0,000 desperate men; for the French 
now began to think of nothing else, and directed 
their march toward Amarante. On their deserting 
the quays, the Portuguese jumped into the boats, 
which soon transported across (amidst the cheers 
of the people, and the waving of pocket-handker- 
chie& by the women from the windows) the 
Guards and General Stewart's brigade, who pro» 
ceeded through the town with the greatest speed. 

The Buffii, in the meantime, had dashed inta 
the city, and cut off a battery of Ught artillery in 
retreat, which, becoming jammed between that re- 
giment and the 29th, received the fire of both, and 
was captured. The flight of the enemy was con- 
tinued, but they were overtaken by the two squa- 
drons which had passed with Greneral Murray, led 
by Brigadier^General Stewart, who charged the 
rear and made 200 prisoners. Major Hervey, who 
commanded the dragoons, lost his arm. The 
enemy collected their scattered troops at some dis- 
tance, but continued their retreat towards Ama- 
rante in the night. Our loss did not exceed 120 
men, while the enemy, besides killed and wounded. 
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left in our hands 500 prisoners and 1000 sick in 
the hospitals^ and several pieces of cannon. The 
city was illuminated at night, and Sir Arthur, 
without allowing himself any rest, the same even- 
ing gave out an order of thanks to the army. The 
operations of the three preceding days had been 
most gratifying, and the quidkness with which the 
enemy had been farced from his various positions 
and pursued, seldom equalled. The army had ad- 
vanced eighty miles in four days, three of which 
were in constant presence of the enemy. % 

Sir Arthur had completely surprised in his 
quarters one of the most distinguished French 
marshals, and consummated in his face the most 
difficult operation in war — that of crossing a deep 
and rapid river before an enemy. Nothing can re- 
lieve Soult from the disgrace of this day ; and all 
that has been, or whatever may be, written in his 
defence, can but palliate his want of precaution 
and fSfttal security. The rapidity of Sir Arthur's 
own movements had been wonderful; for within 
twenty-fidx days of leaving Portsmouth, Oporto 
was captured and the enemy in full retreat. Cap- 
tain Fitzroy Stanhope, one of the commander-of- 
the-forces' aides-de-camp, was sent to En^and, 
with the despatches of this success, by one of the 
ships cruising off the port, whose crews from the 
sea had seen the smoke of the firing during the 
actions of the 11th and 12th. 

The retreat of the enemy was directed upon 
Amarante^ the seizure of which place from Silveira 
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by Loison, ten days before, having opened them a 
loop-hole for escape. But Marshal Beresford, 
after crossing the Douro at Pedro de Begoa, had 
joined Silveira, and on the 11th drove Loison out 
of Amarante, and thus closed the road and the 
enemy's hopes in that direction. Loison fell back 
on Guimaraens by the good carriage-road that led 
to Chaves, sending information of his movement 
to Soult at Oporto. Soult, on his arrival at Pena- 
fiel on the night of the 12th, received this dis- 
agreeable news, and finding himself pressed in so 
many directions, and no road open for carriages, 
determined at once to destroy the heavy materiel 
of his corps, and to join Loison across the Sierra 
de Santa Gatherina, at Guimaraens. Captain 
MelUsh, who was sent on the morning of the 13th 
to Penafiel, confirmed the report which had reached 
Oporto, of the destruction of their ammunition- 
wagons, guns, and carriages. The cannon had 
been placed mouth to mouth and discharged into 
each other, by trains laid communicating through 
the mass of baggage and ammunition-wagons. 

Want of provisions and uncertainty of the 
enemy's route prevented the advance of the army 
on the 13th, but the Germans were pushed on 
with some six-pounders on the road of the enemy's 
retreat. On ascertaining that the enemy had 
given up the idea of retreating by Amarante, 
orders were sent to Marshal Beresford, to direct 
his march on Chaves, at which place he arrived on 
the 16th, detaching Silveira in the direction of 
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the enemy's rear on Buivaens. On the ] 4th, the 
army advanced half way on the road towards 
Braga. Soult collected his army (the garrison of 
Braga retiring on our advance) on the morning of 
the 15th, at Guimaraens; but finding our troops 
at Villa Nova, and aware that no road was open 
for cannon, he destroyed the baggage and the mili- 
tary chest of Loison's corps, and in despair took 
to the goatherds' paths across the mountain, 
trusting to the interest, aid, and information pro- 
cured by the Bishop of Braga. Their army was 
in great confusion during the Idth, but the two 
following days it became totally disorganized. 
The paths were so narrow, that but one man could 
pass at a time, and the cavalry were obliged to 
lead their horses, while their column^ thus distress- 
ingly lengthened, had the additional misery of 
incessant rain, that fell in torrents during the 
whole of this trying period. The peasantry, happy 
in revenging the horrors and atrocities of their 
enemy's advance, watched them like vultures, and 
failed not to dart upon all who sunk under fatigue ; 
the stones they rolled on them swept whole files 
into the abysses, while single shots from the 
mountain tops slew soldiers in the column of 
march. Their sufferings met commiseration from 
the British alone, who had not suffered from the 
guilty acts for which they were now receiving re- 
tribution. 

Their diroute was so complete, that Sir A. 
Wellesley thought it unnecessary to follow them 

VOL. I, H 
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with the whole army beyond Braga, which city he 
leached on the 16 th. The probability of Victor s 
threatening the south was also to be taken into 
consideration, and he therefore contented himself 
in pursoing with some cavalry, die Guards, and 
Srigadier-General Cameron's brigade, while the 
Germans, following the enemy, even with three- 
pounders, across the Sierra de Santa Catherina, 
reached Guimaraens the same day. The French 
continued their cetreat, and on the night of the 
Idth reached Salamonde, where their position was 
most alarming. They found one of the bridges on 
the Cavado, on the road to Buivaens, destroyed 
and occupied, while that called Fonte Nova, only 
offered a single beam. They, however, surprised 
and kiUed the Fortuguese who guarded the last, 
and which proved the safety of their army. They 
restored the troops into some order on the night 
between the 15th and 16th, while the bridge was 
being repaired, which was made passable by the 
morning, and allowed them to continue their 
march towards Montalegre, leaving a rear-guard 
at Salamonde. Our cavalry discovered them 
about half-past one o clock, but the Guards did 
not arrive until late. The position of the enemy 
was behind a deep and wide ravine, accessible 
only by the road, with their right on the torrent, 
and the left upon a ridge of broken mountains. 
The Ught troops were directed to turn this point, 
and when sufficiently on their flank, about half- 
past six, the colmnn and two three-pounder guns. 
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which had joined from General Monay's eokmm, 
were pushed along the road to attadc in front. 
The enemy, who had placed their pickets, thinking 
the cayalry were the only troops up, and hoping 
to continue all night, instantly retired from the 
position, and, es it was almost dack, little advan- 
tage could be taken of the confdsion in which they 
fled, further than the guns firing on their columns, 
and the Ugfat in&ntry pressing them en iiraiUeur : 
a few prisoners were made, among whom was an 
officer. The rain continued incessant, and the 
miserable village scarcely allowed cover for a 
quarter of the troops. 

The next morning, the disasters of the enemy in 
their flij^t of the night before were folly revealed, 
by the wreck left at and near the bridge over the 
Cavado. The bridge had been only partially re- 
paired, and the infantry were obliged to file, and 
the cavalry to lead their horses across. The 
passage must have been ever hazardous, but the 
confosion occasioned by our pursuit aad cannon- 
ade, and the darkness of the night, rendered it to 
a degree hazardous. The rocky torrent of the 
Cavado, in consequence, presented next morning 
an extraordinary spectacle. Men and horses, 
sumpter animals and baggage, had been precipi- 
tated into the river, and literally choked the 
course of the stream. Here, with these taXsl ac- 
companiments of death and dismay,, was disgorged 
the last of the plunder of Oporto, and the odier 
cities nordi of the Douro. All kinds of valuable 

h2 
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goods were left on the road, while above three 
hundred horses sunk in the water, and mules 
laden with property fell into the hands of the 
grenadier and light companies of the Guards. 
These active-fingered gentry soon found that 
fishing for boxes and bodies out of the stream 
produced pieces of plate, and purses and belts full 
of gold and silver, and amidst scenes of death and 
destruction, arose shouts of the most noisy merri- 
ment. 

Soult reached the pass of Buivaens before Sil- 
veira, or his capture would have been certain ; but 
at that place learning that Marshal Beresford had 
arrived at Chaves, he turned the head of his 
columns towards Montalegre. The British army, 
being greatly distressed firom fatigue, want of pro- 
visions, and bad weather, only advanced a league 
on the 17th; but a squadron of cavalry and a 
battalion of Germans, were pushed to the bridge 
of Miserele and Villa da Ponte. On the 18th, 
the Guards, Germans, and Brigadier-General 
Cameron's brigade, pushed on in pursuit of the 
enemy, whose track might have been found from 
the debris of baggage, dead and dying men, (worn 
down by fatigue and misery to skeletons,) houghed 
mules, and immense quantities of cartridges, 
which the wearied soldiery threw away to lighten 
themselves from even the weight of the balls . 

Marshal Beresford had directed Silveira to 
march on Montalegre, but he arrived about two 
hours too late, the enemy having dragged their 
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weaxy march along by that town and across the 
frontier, at twelve o'clock. This was witnessed by 
some of our officers, who had pushed on, and ob- 
served their distressed and miserable state. On 
our arrival at Montalegre, we saw their retiring 
columns in march fairly over the Spanish frontier, 
and a village on their route in flames. However, 
Colonel Talbot, of the 14th light dragoons, fol- 
lowed the enemy's route for some way, and made 
prisoners an officer and fifty men. Marshal Beres- 
ford crossed the frontier, but proceeded no farther 
than Ginso, on hearing that Sir Arthur had given 
up the pursuit. The commander-of-the-force», from 
the advices received from General M*Kenzie, had 
become anxious respecting the Une of the Tagus, 
and being content with seeing the enemy across 
the frontier, desisted from a more northern ad- 
vance, and ordered the troops to be cantoned in 
the nearest villages, wherever the order might 
reach them. 

Thus ended this short but active operation of 
twelve days, in which the disasters of the Corunna 
campaign were repaid on the corps of Soult with 
interest, and the distress and misery of the enemy 
were more considerable than we had suffered in 
the preceding January. Instead of the fine Galli- 
cian road of retreat, they were obUged to file 
through mule, and even goatherd paths, while the 
incessant rain was more distressing than the snow. 
The French had not stores and supplies to fall 
back upon, but, on the contrary, passed through 
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the most unproductive -wilds in the TaUeys and 
mountains. But the diSerenoe of th^ circnmstanees 
of the two retreats mark their degrees of misery. 
The peasantry, lAnLe friendly to us in OalUcia, 
eyinced, in the Tras os Montes, every mark of 
hatred to the enemy, whose cruelties had well de- 
served severe retributive justice. This was cairied 
to a distressing extent, and though it kept the 
French together, added greatly to the extent of 
their loss. Our army was never so disorganized 
in GaUicia as that of the Frendi, who could not 
have attempted to fight a battle at Montalegre, as 
we did at Corunna. The loss of men (including 
Soult's invasion and retreat) seems to have been 
nearly equal ; but the enemy, besides the military 
•diest and baggage, (of which we only sacrificed a 
port,) left the whole of their artillery, while we 
embarked ours safely at Corunna. But Soult saw 
that his escape could be alone confined to his men, 
and barely avoided capture, if not destruction, by 
sacrificing the whole of his materiel. The for- 
tunate chance of finding a traitor in the Bishop of 
Braga, tended to the safety of their retreat, which, 
as it were, had been constantly endangered, and 
would have been intercepted, had he continued his 
march firom Salamonde, on Ghaves instead of 
Montalegre. 

Intelligence from the south of Victor's intention 
to invade Portugal, had induced Sir A. Wellesley 
to avoid pushing more troops beyond Bn^ than 
were absolutely necessary, in order that they 
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fihould be as near and as ready as practicable, to 
proceed against Victor. Tbis marshal, hairing been 
joined by Lapisse, hoping to create a diversion in 
ikyoxa of Soult, seized^ with a corps of twelve to 
fi)iirteen thousand men, the bridge of Alcantara, 
and poshed his patrols to Gastello Branco. This 
xaovement required strict attention, and rendered 
necessary a more speedy retrograde movement 
firom the northern frontier than would have been 
desired after the fatigues of the troops ; but, only 
allowing two days' rest at Oporto, they were with- 
drawn to Ooimbra, by the same routes by which 
they had advanced. Head-quarters were, on the 
2Brd, at Coimbra. Here the Portuguese regiments, 
which had acted with us in the Tras os Montes, 
were ordered to form the garrison of Oporto. 
These regiments had given «ome hopes of good 
promise, yet none wese so sanguine at this time as 
to expect from ihem their subsequent bravery and 
Bffioiency. 

Sir Arthur continued his route on the 5th, tx> 
Thomor, where we found the heavy brigade, con- 
sisting of the 43rd dragoon guards and 4th dra- 
goons, which had disembarked while we were in 
the iKXirth, and appeared in excellent condition. 
Head^quarters were established at Abrantes on the 
6di of June, from whenee Major-'General M'Kenzie, 
on our advance, had been pushed forward to Cas- 
tello Branco ; as Victor, -finding that Boult's re- 
treat had left Portugal free from danger in the 
north, considered his own position less tenable^ 
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had withdrawn from the north of the Tagus. The 
French army soon afterwards fell back from Ga- 
seres upon Merida and Medellin. 

Although it was understood that Sir Arthur's 
orders only extended to the defence of Portugal, 
yet he felt that these stirring times required active 
exertions from all Europe, and that tranquillity 
was incompatible with the strides France was 
making to universal dominion. The cause of our 
allies on the spot, and of those more distant, 
struggling in Germany, pointed out the propriety 
of some attempt to create at least a diversion in 
their favour. It was evident that, could arrange* 
ments be made with the Spaniards, the disor- 
ganization of Soult's army offered an opportunity 
for striking a blow at Victor, and perhaps at the 
Spanish capital, particularly as Sebastiani was 
supposed to be fully employed in La Mancha. Sir 
Arthur, in consequence, offered to aid the Spa- 
niards in a forward offensive movement into Spanish 
Estremadura. Such a step appeared the only 
means of re-estabUshing the war in the Peninsula, 
as the cause of Spain was £ast sinking under the 
superior troops and management of the French, 
who, however they might dread the population, 
had learned that the armies were incapable of op- 
posing their progress.* Much precious time was 

* The Author of the '* Voyage en Espagne, et des Lettres 
Philosophiques,** says, at this time, '* Les Espagnoles ne pou- 
voient plus rien par eux-mSmes : ils n'avoient k opposer que 
des partis mal arm^s, mal equip^s, mal aguerris, et plus mal 
commandes encore.** — ^Ed. 
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wasted in the arrangements for the necessary co- 
operation of the two armies, which, but for the 
pride and obstinacy of Guesta, might have been 
more usefully employed. It was only after con- 
siderable negotiation, (an expression perfectly ap- 
plicable to the intercourse between ourselves and 
our aUies, though we had only in view the saving 
their country,) that it was determined to make a 
simultaneous advance into Spanish Estremadura. 

In the meanwhile, Victor had retreated from 
the Guadiana, and withdrawn his army across the 
Tagus, evidently falUng back to receive aid from 
Madrid and La Mancha. The plan for this forward 
movement, was the advance of both armies along 
«ach bank of the Tagus, and a junction of the alUes 
in front of the enemy in the plain of Estxemadura. 
The British were to march to the north of the river 
by Ooria and Flacentia, turning Almaraz and the 
enemy's posts facing Guesta, while the latter was 
to cross at Almaraz, and to co-operate with our 
advancing column. It was necessary to secure the 
frontier of Portugal to the north and north-east, 
and the passes along the frontier of that country 
leading from Gastile and Leon, as two corps d'arfnie, 
besides that of Soult, were in the north of Spain. 
' Marshal Beresford, posted near Almeida, was to 
undertake the first with the Portuguese army, while 
Guesta promised to occupy the Banos pass, leading 
direct from Salamanca upon Placentia. The Spa- 
niards engaged to find means of collecting and 
furnishing us with provisions. On the 27th June, 
head-quarters left Abrantes for Villa del Eey ; on 
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the 2Sthj they leached Cortesada ; the 29th, Sor- 
zeda£i, and Gastello Braneo on the following day, 
and halted the 1st of July. They eontmued their 
march on the 2nd to Zobieiia ; and the 3rd, passed 
the frontier to Zarza Mayor, where they crossed 
upon the route of the captured Greneral Franoeschi, 
who, after reaching Spain with Soult's anny, had 
been taken in Leon, and was being carried to 
Seyille, fated to die incarcerated within the walls of 
Grenada. He was a distinguished ofi&cer of light 
cavalry, and had been opposed to us not only six 
wee^s before on the Youga, but the like number of 
months antecedent on the plain of Lecm. He was 
dressed in a hussar's uniform, and decorated with 
a star, bearing mh emblon similar to the arms of 
the Isle of Man — ^three legs diverging £:ozn a com- 
mon centre. 

The army was here joined by the Lusitanian 
legion under Sir H. Wilson, and after halting on 
the 4th, reached Gona on the 5th, Galestad on the 
7tia., and Flacentia on the 8th. The approach to 
this city drew forth the admiration of all. The 
bishop's palace and cathedral tower above the 
houses, which xise from a bed of verdure, bordered 
by the river, while the whole is backed with the 
most splendid miountains, with tops silvered by per- 
petual snow. The river above this city is divided 
into two branches, which form an island, covered 
with the finest trees. 

The several xeinforcements received antecedent 
to^ and during our short stay at Flacentia, rendered 
necessary a new distribution of the regiments and 
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brigades. The caralry were diYided into three bri- 
gades: the first, of Ihe 14th and Idtii light dra- 
goons, under Sir Stapleton CotUm; the second, 
commanded by Grenend Fane, consisted of the drd 
dragoon gaards and 4th dragoons ; and the third, 
of thefirst Grerman hussars, and 23rd light dragoons, 
led by Greneral Anson. 

The infantry was divided into four divisions : — 

l8t DIVISIOIir.— Lieut-Gen. Shbbbbooke. 

Bag^'Gen. H. CakfbbiiL, Guards, and 1 Contp. 5th Batt. 
60th B^giment. 

Bng.'Gea. Cambbon, 61st, 83rd Begiments, 1 Comp. 5th 
Batt. 60th Begiment. 

Brig.'Gen. LAiroiroBTH, 2 Batt. Sing's Gennui Legion. 

Brig.«Gen. Lows, 2 Batt. Esng^s Genmni Legion. 



2nd DIVISION.— Major-Gen. Hill. 

Biig.-Gen. Stbwabt, 29th, 48th Begiments, 1 Batt. De- 
tachment. 
Mi^or-Gen. Txuoir, Biifb, 48tii, 6Stfa Begiments. 

drd DIVISION.— Idagor-Gen. M'Kebzie. 

l8t Brigade, 24th, aist, 45thB^;iinfints. 
Col. DoNKiN*s Bcigadfi, 5 Gon^. 5 Batt. 60th B^ment^ 
and 87th, 88th Begiments. 

4A DIVISSONr— Brig.-Gen. A. Camfuu.. 
Ist Brigade, 7th, 43rd BegponeiiftB, 1 Cknnp. 6 Batt. 60th 



2nd Brigade, 2 Batt Detachment, 97th Bi^giment, 1 C<Hn* 
pany, 5th Batt. 6ath Begiment. 

To titiese was to be added, the Lnsitanian legion, 
under Sir E. Wilson, being the only Fortctguese 
troopS/ employed in this operation. 
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This distribution into divisions was the first step 
to the gradual growth of these corps into little 
armies^ complete in themselves^ like the Boman 
legions, being (with the sole exception of cavalry) 
about their strength. The light companies of the 
xeghnents composing them were formed into a 
battaUon, which, under some intelligent officer, ever 
marched at its head, and to which was added a 
company or more of the deadly riflemen of the 
foreign corps, the 60th. These were the Velites, 
v^hile the battalions were all worthy to be considered 
as Triarii, or Principes. They had subsequently 
artillery, spare ammunition, and engineer, medical, 
and commissariat staff attached to them ; and when 
each was increased, in 1810, by a Portuguese bri- 
gade, consisting of a battalion of light infantry, and 
two line battalions, they became, in themselves, 
superior in numbers to some of the petty expedi- 
tions in which England has often placed her hope, 
while they have only wasted her strength. Our 
whole force of British did not consist of eighteen 
thousand men, principally of men raised by the 
voluntary enrolment of the militia. 

We learned at Placentia, that the French occu- 
pied Talavera de la Beyna, and were supposed to 
be waiting for reinforcements from Madrid and La 
Mancha. During the concentration of the army at 
Placentia, Sir Arthur had his first personal com- 
munication with Cuesta, at Casa del Puertos. His 
excellency passed in review the Spanish army, and 
definitively settled the plan of the campaign. 

The British army was to cross the Teitar, and 
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direct its maxch upon Oropesa, where it was to form 
a junction with the Spanish army from Ahnaraz^ 
and to advance on Talayera de la Beyna. The 
cavalry of the Spaniards under the Duke of Albu- 
querque^ and the division of infantry commanded 
by Ballasteros^ were to continue and move on the 
left bank of the Tagus^ and cross that river at the' 
Puente del Arzobispo. 

To diminish and separate the enemy's force^ and 
distract their attention^ General Yanegas, from La 
Mancha^ was to threaten Aranjuez ; while Sir B. 
Wilson, who was already on the Teitar, was to 
have, besides his own corps, some few Spanish 
troops, and to act upon their other flank, and by 
pushing to and beyond Escalona, make them un* 
easy respecting the capital. 

Sir Arthur, after having halted eight days at 
Flacentia, moved on the 17th toTalaquela; on the 
18th to Majedas; and on the following day to Gasa 
de Centinela, across vast plains, occasionally covered 
with forests of cork trees. These quarters of the 
jL9th, as the name indicates, consisted of a single 
house, which offered such miserable accommoda- 
tion, that Sir Arthur, as well as the rest of the staff, 
preferred sleeping in wigwams, made with boughs 
of trees. On the 20th, while the army pushed on 
to Oropesa, the heat and the want of water was so 
great, that the troops suffered exceedingly, and 
several men sunk under exhaustion. Here we 
became an aUied army, forming a junction with the 
Spaniards, from whom we hoped, however we might 
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doubt, to receive support and asazstauce. But the 
first view of the in&ntry considerably damped our 
expectations, though we were assured their cayahry, 
moving across at Arzobispo, were to appearance 
(for we had not forgotten their conduct at Medellin) 
the best of the army. On further acquaintance^ 
however, our conclusions respecting even this part 
of the army were not more favouzaUe than that we 
had formed of their sii^r arm the first day we 
joined them, as they wanted in spirit and conduct, 
what the foot soldiers required in appointments and 
organization. 

The army of Spain, before the breaking out of 
the Bevolution, thou^ not so degraded as that of 
Portugal, had been long in a decUning state. 
Although the army intended for the coast of Bar- 
bary assembled under General Count O'Beilly, as 
late as 1788, was in an efficient state, it had 
greatly altered for the worse within the last twenty 
years. Instead oi keeping pace with the rest of 
Europe in improvements in the art of war, Spain 
had considerably retrograded ; and while the two 
last years had shaken to pieces the old establish- 
ment, the officers educated under it were incapable 
of forming a new army. 

Although the men were die same as those who, 
three centuries before, had raised the Spanish 
name to the height of celebrity it so well deserved 
and so long maintained, they were no longer led 
by a chivalrous nobility and gentry. The officers 
taken from these classes in the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century, eyinced in their character the 
debasing state of the court and goyermnent. 

In July> 1809, it was but the remnant of an 
organized army, and eren this was only evinced, 
except in a few regiments, in the appellation of 
the corps known to be of long standing. A portion 
of the garde du corps accompanied this army — the 
sole remains of the court establishment of the past 
Bourbons, whether of France or Spain. It had 
been created by Philip V., on taking possession of 
the throne of Spain at the beginning of the last 
century, and consisted entirely of officers. Those 
mth Guesta bore cartouch belts of green leather 
and silver. Some of the heavy cavalry looked re* 
spectable, particularly the Begimento del Bey, the 
first of dragoons, which, commanded by a relation 
of Cuesta, would have passed muster in any army. 

The carabineers, a part of the royal guard, and 
who bore a better character for conduct in the 
field than the other regiments of cavalry, were 
efficient both in men and horse, as well as in ap- 
pointments. 

A brigade of two regiments of heavy dragoons, 
one of which was the regiment of Saguntum, at- 
tracted the attention of the British officers, firom 
being dressed in yellow, with cocked hats, and who 
looked better than would be supposed from so sin- 
gular a costume. 

Their light cavahry consisted of hussars (usare^) 
and chasseurs, dressed in all the colours of the 
rainbow. Little judgment seemed to have been 
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employed in proportioning the size of the horse 
to the light or heavy cavalry, though it must he 
allowed the Spanish horses offer little choice, 
being universally sUght, and not so well adapted 
for the shock of a charge as an eastern irregular 
kind of warfare. 

The Spanish cavalry had a means of turning 
their jackets and sleeved waistcoats into a stable 
dress, by the sleeves taking off at the shoulders, 
from being only laced on with a different coloured 
cord to that of the coat ; thus, besides being useful, 
having a good appearance. Their mode of riding 
was new to the English ; the stirrup leathers were 
so long, that they could only touch them with their 
toe, while the carabine, hanging perpendicularly 
along the valise, was equally novel. Boots were 
far from universal, and many had, in their stead, 
a kind of leather legging, stiff, fitting buttoned 
tight to the limbs, and formed like a gaiter, coming 
over the shoe. Many horsemen, however, were de- 
void of covering for the legs or feet, and the naked 
toe was seen, peeping through a sandal, touching^ 
the stirrup. Of the infantry, the Walloon guards, 
(consisting principally of foreigners,) and the 
Irish brigade, were in the best order. The first, 
in two or more battalions, were dressed in dark 
blue, and broad white lace, while the uniforms of 
the latter were light blue. These consisted of the 
regiments of Yrlanda, Ultonia, and Hibemia, being 
the remains of the Irish Catholic regiments. At 
this time, although they had no privates, there 
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y^exe still among them some few officers of that 
nation. The white Bourbon uniform had entirely 
disappeared^ and circumstances and economy had 
changed the colour of the principal part of the in- 
fantry into a deep chocolate. 

But several battaUons were, with the exception 
of the British arms, Uttle better in appearance than 
peasantry ; and though the major part of them had 
chaccos, many could only boast a kind of sandal 
instead of shoes, and in lieu of cross, waist-belts, 
from which hung tubes, lined with tin, each con- 
taining a cartridge. Few had great coats, the ge- 
nerality haying blankets, with a hole in the middle 
for the head to pass through, hanging loose about 
their person. 

Their artillery was good, from attention having 
been given to it before the breaking out of the war, 
but the train was imlike any other in modem 
armies, the guns and ammunition-wagons being 
drawn by mules, not two abreast, but in teams 
like cart-horses, without reins, and under no 
farther command than the voice of their con- 
ductors, who ran on foot on the side of the road. 
Their guns were heavy, and among the field bat- 
teries were several of twelve-poimders. 

Their materiel tor provisions, stores, and bag- 
gage were perfectly inadequate to their army, 
and ill adapted for their country. Instead of a 
large proportion of sumpter mules, they were 
accompanied by a vast train of tilted two- 
wheeled carts, carrying little, and with long 
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leimiB of fiuites, lengiihemng to iBconv^nience the 
line of march. 

The idotole Mmj was said tk> consist of eeyen 
thousand cavalry and thirty-one thousand infantry. 

But we should not have been dissatisfied with 
our allies^ malgfr^ their appearance^ or even their 
Tags^ had we felt any season to oondSlde in them. 
The mem were evidently capahle of '' all that men 
dare/' butithe appearance of their officers rat once 
bespoke their not being £t to lead them to the 
attempt. These not only did not look like soldiers, 
but not even like gentlemen ; and it was difficult, 
from their mean and abject appearance, particularly 
among the in&ntry, to guess firom what class of 
society they could have been taken. Few troops 
will behave well if those to whom they ought to 
lookxip are iundeserving respect; and on this prin- 
ciple we might, at Oropesa, liave predicted coming 
events, as iS»r as the oomduct of the Spanish sol- 
diers were concerned. But besides their general 
ineffioiency, we found their moral feeling dijBerent 
from what we expected. The preceding two 
years had made a great alteration in the feelings 
of the nation ; the burst of enthusiaan was but 
momentary, and being only fed by accidental vic- 
tory, soon subsided on a reverse of fortune. Far 
from their army evincing devotion, or even the 
most common courage in their country s cause, 
they wese moore often guilty, individually and col- 
lectively, of the most disgraceful cowardice. 

The inefficiency of the officers spread to the staff. 
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and we houdy .zegretted that tlie revolution had 
not oocasioned a more complete houlevenement, so 
as to bring forward fresh and vigorous talents from 
all classes. The proof that this opinion was just, 
was evinced by none of the regular military show- 
ing themselves worthy of command. Indeed, with 
the exception of a few self-made soldiers among the 
guerillas, who had risen from among the farmers 
and peasantry, it would be difficult to point out 
during the whole war any officer, whose opinion, 
even in his own department, or on the most trivial 
military subject, was worthy of being asked. 

The Cortes ruling for Ferdinand, and continuing 
the did system, was one of the causes of the want 
of success of the Spaniards. They had to meet the 
youthful generals and the fresh energies of France, 
with all the improvements of modem warfare, by 
old hesotted and prejudiced generals, whose armies 
were formed on obsolete principles, while the sys- 
tem of an ancien regime of a decrepit government 
continued to cramp every step to improvement. 
To these were added that blind pride and self 
vanity, which made them still consider themselves 
what history and tradition had represented their 
forefathers and nation. No proofs of inferiority 
would open their eyes, and without reflection or 
consideration they rushed from one error and mis- 
fortune unto others, benefiting by no experience, 
and disdaining to seek aid or improvement from 
those capable of restoring them to efficiency. 

Had they placed their armies at our disposal, and 
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allowed the introduction of the active and intelli- 
gent British officers into command, their regular 
army might have become as celebrated in after- 
ages for the defence of the Peninsula, as the Por- 
tuguese or their own guerillas ; while at present, 
with the exception of their irregular warfare and 
defence of cities, their military character, during a 
period so brilUant for their allies, both Portuguese 
and British, appears absolutely contemptible. The 
army which we joined at Oropesa, in addition to 
its other drawbacks, was headed by a general as 
decrepit in mind as body. To abiUties not supe- 
rior to the most common intellect, he united the 
greatest fault in a commander of an army, that of 
indecision, while every act bespoke his suspicion 
and jealousy of his allies and their commander. 

Attached to this army was an example, in the 
person of Lord Macdufif, of one of those gallant 
spirits, who occasionally, shaking off the indolence 
of wealth, volunteer to aid some soul-stirring cause. 
His lordship had the rank of a Spanish colonel. 

On the 21st, the two commanders-in-chief dined 
together, and in return for the miUtary spectacle 
Cuesta had given to Sir Arthur at Casa de Puertos, 
when he went to see him from Placentia, the 
British troops, with the exception of General 
M'Kenzie's division on the advance, were drawn 
out in the evening for his inspection. The mount- 
ing on horseback to proceed to the review, showed 
how ill-fitted was Cuesta for the activity of war. 
He was lifted on his horse by two grenadiers. 
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while one of his aides-de-camp was ready on the 
other side to conduct his right leg over the horse's 
croup^ and place it in the stirrup ! Bemarks were 
whispered at this moment^ that if his mental energy 
and activity did not compensate for his bodily 
infirmity^ Sir Arthur would find him but an inca- 
pable coadjutor. The Spanish general passed 
along the line from left to rights just as the night 
fell^ and we saw him put comfortably into an anti- 
quated square-cornered coach^ drawn by nine mules, 
to proceed to his quarters. 

On the morning of the 22nd, we came in sight 
of the town of Talavera de la Eeyna, which has 
since become so celebrated in English history. 
The town, seen about three miles distant, was 
embosomed in trees and inclosures, while the 
scarped Jiills on the right marked the course of 
the Tagus. The inclosures ended about a mile to 
the left of the town, joining some low, open, undu- 
lating hills, which stretched to some valleys and 
higher ridges. This open country communicated 
with an extensive plain in front of the town, across 
which passed the road from Oropesa, being gra- 
dually lost as it approached Talavera in the vine- 
yards and woods. In the midst of this plain were 
posted about eight hundred or one thousand French 
cavalry, who, with the utmost indifierence, were 
dismovmted, feeUng assured that a few skirmishes 
would check the advance of the Spanish cavalry in 
their front. These, under the Duke d'Albuquerque, 
had crossed the Tagus at the Puente del Arzobispo, 
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and had arrived early opposite tlie French advance. 
Instead of being anxiou» tx) show their* allies their 
activity when at so litde cost, bdng five or six 
times more numerous than the enemy, they made no 
attempt to drive them in, but contented themselves* 
with deploying' into several long hues, making' 
ff very formidable appearance; With feelings of 
astonishment we rode on to the slurmishers, who 
consisted of mounted guerillas; dressed like the 
&rmers of the country: We expected to see tliem 
closely and successAilly engaged, having heard they 
were peculiarly adapted for petty war&re ; but we 
fbxmd them utterly incapable of coping with the 
enemy's tirailleurs , who were- driving diem almost 
into ap circle. They were so careless and inexpert 
in the use of their arms, that one of them nearly 
shot, by accident, an English officer near him. 

The Spaniards, from the- commencement, thuen 
continued skirmishingforfour hours,* until Gene- 
ral Anson's brigade arrived, which they allowed at 
once, andas a matter of course, without any refer- 
ence or notice, to pass through the intervds of 
their squadrons; at the same time these heroes 
notifiied^ their own* WBoat of efficiency and spirit, by 
acknowledging and paying' tribute to both' in Iheir 
affies,By^A8ionJfW/ 

On our advancing; tJia French it&st^ gS tO' the 

* La: the anthoc's origiiial copj of his jounnly writtBii' a. 
few days after^ he finds the conduct of the Spaniards on this 
occasion thus noticed, — " and it is my helief they would have 
continued- till now, if we had' not aided them.** 
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left of tiie town along the open ground, skirting^ 
the mclosnres,- aAid e^Gohaiiging shots with our 
ddrmifi^ers. The Spanierds kept to the right 
along the great roadv and Gooldsoaroely be brought 
by the interGes£aX)n of Biritish officers to enter«the: 
Itovm, from whenoe they learned a body of four or 
fl^e hundred in&ntry had just retired. General 
Stewart, the adjutant^general', who happened to be 
atb the spot, persuaded their officers to follbw Idieir 
retreat along the fine liDadrid road, which was one) 
hundred and fififry yards wide. The enemy were 
overtaken retiring in twosmidl columns^ and to the 
attack of one General Stewart led tihe Spanish 
cavalry. The insult, as. indeed all we saw on this* 
day of our allies, was a proof of tdieir total want, 
not only of discipline, but of courage. On this 
and two succeeding attempts, (to which the Eng^eE 
general headed them,) on receiving the enemy's- 
fire, v^en the priiicipal danger was past, diey 
pulled up and fted in every direction ; yet in* Ouesta's- 
account of this affidr; he called it an '''mfrepid* 

Cruelty and cowaadice are ever combined, axid^ 
these same Spaniistrds, who had' dius avoided closing 
with the unmaimed enemy, murdered in cold blood' 
a few wounded and dying* men their column, kft in 
the road when they retired, whx)' were struck down 
by the artillery which was brought up after ther 
cavalry's repulse. Their barbarity was even heightr 
ened by accompanying each stab with invectives 
and comments on theirvictims never again seeing 
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theii homes or Paris. On the left the enemy re- 
tired before our cavalry, about four miles beyond 
the town. Anson's brigade made an attempt to 
charge about 1600 of their cavalry, but they were 
found unassailable, having taken post beyond the 
bed of the Alberche, which, running for about two 
miles at right angles with the Tagus, empties itself 
into that river. The enemy allowed them to come 
close, and then opened a fire of four guns and two 
howitzers, which occasioned some small loss before 
they could withdraw out of fire. One of the horses 
of this brigade, the hip and leg of which was car- 
ried of*, and its entrails traiUng on the ground, 
recovered itself on three legs, and tried to take its 
place again in squadron. 

The enemy had tirailleurs in the imderwood near 
the river, and were very jealous of its banks, open- 
ing a fire of artillery on all who showed themselves. 
Sir Arthur and head-quarter staff came unexpectedly 
in the afternoon, under a fire of some light guns, on 
the right in front of the Spaniards, and one, of 
several four-pound shots, whizzed close over the 
general s head. The troops were ordered to bivouac 
in^ the neighbourhood of Talavera, and General 
M'Eenzie's division was pushed on to the front in 
the neighbourhood of an old ruined building, at 
the angle of the Alberche, where it turned east. It 
was evident that the enemy were in force on the 
opposite side of the river, and a ridge of hills, above 
eight hundred yards from the bank, sloping towards 
it, offered them a very suitable defensive position. 
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Its left rested on the Tagus^ and its right was 
secured by the turning of the Alberche^ and some 
difficult wooded ridges beyond. Their strength 
could not exceed 23,000 men, being the troops 
which had fallen back from the south of the Tagus, 
not haying been joined by any troops from Madrid 
or Aranjuez. 

We fully expected a battle on the following day, 
and about twelye o'clock on the 2Srd, the first and 
third division got under arms, and advanced in th& 
direction of the enemy's right, while the rest of the 
army were ready to move at a moment's notice ; 
but, unfortunately. Sir Arthur had to overcome the 
wavering conduct of his confederate general, who 
appeared quite unaware of the use of time or oppor- 
tunity in military operations.^ He could not be 
brought so to decide on attack, that Sir Arthur 
could feel secure of the Spaniards making a simul- 
taneous attack with his army, or that the British 
might not be left to gain the day alone. The 
bivouac of Cuesta was on the road to Madrid, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the Alberche,. 
where, on the cushions taken out of his carriage, 
he sat, the picture of mental and physical inability. 

* The writer of this jounud has since served in India, and 
has often been inclined to compare the conduct of Cuesta to- 
that of the Sirdars of the native armies. After conducting 
their armies into the field or before the enemy, they are seized 
with an apathetic infatuation, that causes them to trust for the 
result, not to their own plans or exertions, hut to the decrees 
of &te or any fortuitous circumstances — ^both bad auziliariefr 
when opposed by an enterprizing enemy. 
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Two Bsldisis stood iirairto aid orsuppost Iiun in 
uiy little nscesBBi^ operation, and' the Bcene would 
have been ridiculous had it not been painiUl, as 
we saw tia tide, whicli, "wHea taken at ittr flood," 
might, nay, would " Ifead ub- on tCf fbrtune " and 
■ricWry, feat ebbing, witlioat our taking adrastags 
of it. After considerable suspense, it was unrrer- 
Bally reported tfarou^oaC die army, diat on being 
prassed and driven to his last excuse, Cuestapteaded 
tiittt it WB» Sunday, at t^e same time promirang Go 
attaok at daylight the nest morning, and ourtroopa 
were in'ooosequence onlered' back to their bivouBcs. 
Id may be fairly- oousidered that prid^ had coof- 
flideiable weight on this occasion. Cuesta was' a 
true Spaniani, and- disliked' die suggestions of aa 
En^ish general in hie own country, and, with 
MooUeetions of two hundred and fifty yeiffa beibie, 
eoold not bring his ideas'down to present changsa 
and circumstances. These ibelinge were rtadoaal, 
imd ever evinced, and it was only very late in the 
war, after' the Spaniarda' found- t^ey had not an 
efficer to lead tibeir anuies, and they despaired of 
findmg ons, that they coosentedi to plaoe Sir Arthur 
at their head. Sir Arthur deeerres aa much credit) 
for keeping bis tender during his- Biz years' inter- 
«oursa with tile Spuii^ government, and affleesa^ 
as in tl&e generid' oondbct of the war. When we 
reflect on promises broken, and' angagementa vio- 
lated, invohnng the sa&t^ of his army, the booooc 
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beyond coirespondeiiY^e or negotiation, futtore age» 
are bound to give our commander eredit for un- 
bounded plaeidity of temperament. 

Though sorely annoyed by this determination, 
tbe offloers could not let pass without ridicule the 
incongruity we* had observed "v^ithin tbe last three 
daiys in tbe old gendeman's proceedmgs. It was 
impossible not to notice the Spanish general going 
out to battle, to within half a mile of the advanced 
postB, in a carriage dra;wn by nine mules, and the 
precautions to preserve him from ihe rheumatism, 
Ike those taken by delicate ladies, in our humid 
dimatej at aJSt^ eHa)mpStr&, in placing* the carriage' 
cushions on tibie grass. To these the Spanish 
Gommander-iU'chief was- supported by two grena- 
diers, and on which he was let drop, as his knees' 
were too feeblie to attempt reclining without the 
ohance, nay certainty, of a fall. Yet this was the' 
man to whom the Corteshed' intrusted their armies; 
But; who ought (if he did not himself feel his own 
inability,) to'have been removed without a moment'^ 
deiay after the ftcst trial. They had only one ex- 
cuse; the year befq|r& had made common honesty m 
virtuei and they forgot every other requiate, in a 
desire to avoids troaehery. 

We began, however, to hffve' some hope on iJie 
evenin^'of the j33i*d, when' ordiers were dtelrvcred out 
&r atfesck the next moming^at daylight. General 
Sherbrooke was to move at ifm> in the morning; 
while the remainder ot tfie army was to rendezvous 
in TBBX of the third diviGOon, at the angle of ike: 
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Alberche. The British column of attack^ mth the 
third division at its head, supported by General 
Anson s brigade, and followed by the first, second^ 
and fourth divisions^ was to attack the enemy's 
rights the Spaniards were to force the troops on the 
heights crossed by the road to Madrid, while the 
remainder of the British^ and the whole of the 
Spanish cavalry were to cross the river on the open 
ground in the enemy's front. No drums or trum- 
pets were to sound. The columns for attack were 
formed before daybreak on the 24th, and the left 
column^ which was to cross the river and ascend 
the heights round the enemy's rights and opposite 
the village of Gasalegas, was already on its march, 
when it was discovered the enemy had retired during 
the night. 

While this event proved the effect of procrastina- 
tion in warfare, it was to be deeply lamented on 
every account. The enemy, the day before, not 
consisting of above twenty-two thousand men, had 
most imprudently offered us battle before the rein- 
forcements from Madrid or La Mancha had reached 
him, and if he had been attacked, must have been 
annihilated. We had near eighteen thousand British 
and thirty-six thousand Spaniards, of which ten 
thousand were horse, and the position once forced, 
they would have had to retire across an open plain 
of many leagues, pursued by a victorious enemy, 
and a superior cavalry. 

Colonel Delancey had gained and continued in 
the rear of the enemy all night, and joined us at 
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daylight with a French oflBlcer he had taken. We 
entered their various hutted camps across the 
river, which we found arranged with comfort and 
taste. Their army, on arriving from the Une of 
the Tagus, had found the ripe wheat standing, and 
regardless of its value, had not only thatched, but 
made whole huts, with the corn in the ear, which, 
hanging down, shed the grain on the ground as 
we passed along and between them. They had 
built with boughs of trees an immense salle de 
^ectacle, and formed, by cutting down and re- 
moving the largest olive trees, and sticking their 
pointed ends into the ground, an avenue, leading 
up to it, of some length — an act more wanton and 
reprehensible than that of taking the unthrashed 
•corn, as the fruit of the olive is not produced 
omder several years' growth. 

Shy as Cuesta was of coming to blows with the 
enemy when in his front, he became most aji^ous 
for his pursuit when at a distance and in retreat. 
Without considering that Victor was only faUing 
back on reinforcements, he ordered his army to 
advance, (as if the French were in full retreat for 
the Ebro), and established his posts on the 25th 
at Torrijos. Had not the English general taken 
quite a different view of the subject, it would have 
been most imprudent, if not impossible to advance, 
as provisions began to Mi us. The Spaniards, 
far from aiding our commissariat, took no precau- 
tions whatever to prepare food for 18,000 additional 
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mouths^ and our po&dtion tiureatened to be unten* 
•able for want of ibod. 

&k Arthur, in consequence, declined midcing 
any forward movemant, and cointented himseUT 
twith pushing two divisionB at in&ntry acrosB the 
Alberohe, and posting them at CasQlegoaB. In 
iihe meanwhile the enemy were concentrating their 
Tarions corps. The reserve, and the guards from 
Madrid, left <that capital with iKing Joseph, on the 
2&nd, at night, and joined the 4lix corps d'armie, 
xinder Sebastiam, at Toledo. These united on the 
25th, between Torrijos and Toledo, with the corps 
tinder Victor, and fomned an army of 45,000 to 
48,000 men, after a garrison of 2,000 had been 
left in Toledo. This small force was sufficient to 
cover any advance of the Spaniards from La 
Mancha, as Yanegas frittered away the time to no 
purpose, while Madrid was overawed by General 
Belliard, entrenched in the Betiro. 

On the junction of these anmes, Cuesta saw too 
late his mistake in so inconsiderately advancing 
from the neighbourhood of the British, and before 
he could withdraw his most advanced corps, 
became engaged with the enemy. The regiment 
of Villa Vi9osa, drawn up in an enclosure sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, with but one means of 
egress, was hemmed in by the enemy and cut to 
pieces, without a possibility of escape. A British 
officer of engineers saved himself by his English 
horse taking at a leap the barrier which sur- 
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rounded the Spamards^ aud nrhioh their Jaarses 
were incapable of clearing. The Spaniards, on 
the .26th, Ml back towards the Alb^ohe and 
Talaver^, in such confusion that it can only be 
oompaned to a Jdight, while the enemy followed 
with the evident intentiom of bringing the allies 
to battle. 

Every one jxow felt its approach, and some 
little preparations were made to strengthen' a po- 
.sition which Bir Arthiir had seleoted, resting on 
Talavera. These consisted in placing some of 
the Spanish heavy guns in battery on the main 
road, in front of the Madrid gate, and throwing 
up some barricades on the different approaches to 
the town. A breastwork was commenced on a 
small rising groimd in a little plain, at the spot 
where the flanks of the British and Bpanish would 
unite, about the centre of the aUied army. These 
were the only attempts at .entrenchment, and the 
last was not completed. AH the troops were 
ordered to hold themseltves in readiness to /move at 
A moment's notice. 

On the STth the British cavalry were ordered to 
the front, to cover the retreat of the Spaniards and 
of our own divisioi^s across theAlberohe. About 
mid-day the enemy's army began to show itself, 
and while our cavalry withdrew to the right bank 
of the river, in the open ground, the &th division 
fell back from Caselaguas, through a woody <oountry, 
to the same spot, near an old ruined house, the Casa 
de Sahnas^ which t^ey had oecupied before the enemy 
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retreated. Before re-crossing the Alberche, they 
set fire to the old hutted camps of the enemy^ the 
smoke from which rose so thick as to completely 
hide from view the country beyond and to the 
west of the village of Casaleguas. The two bri- 
gades of the 5th division lay upon their arms in 
front of this ruin, the highest part of which over- 
looked the surrounding trees, offering a view of 
the country. Sir Arthur dismounted, and leaving 
his horse standing below, scrambled with some 
-difficulty up the broken building, to reconnoitre 
the advancing enemy. Though ever as gallant, 
we were by no means such good soldiers in those 
days as succeeding campaigns made us, and suffi- 
•cient precautions had not been taken to ascertain 
what was passing within the wood, (on the skirt of 
which the division was posted,) and between it 
and the ford below Casalegas. 

But the enemy had crossed, under cover of the 
smoke from the burning huts, a very large force 
of infantry, and, gradually advancing, opened a 
fire so suddenly on our troops lying on the 
ground, that several men were killed without 
rising from it. This unexpected attack threat- 
ened the greatest confusion, Uttle short of dismay, 
but the steadiness of the troops, particularly the 
-8 1 St, prevented disorder, and gave time for Sir 
Arthur and his staff to withdraw from the house 
and moimt their horses. Sir Arthur's escape may, 
however, be considered most providential. The 
ijoops were withdrawn from the wood into the 
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plain, but after we had lost many officers and 
men. As this was the enemy's first attack, and 
might, by our withdrawing, be considered suc- 
cessful, it was peculiarly unfortunate, from adding 
to the enemy's confidence in attacking our army. 
These two brigades, being supported by General 
Anson's cavalry, gradually fell back towards our 
army. 

The enemy now crowded the heights, extending 
firom Casalegas to the Tagus, with vast bodies of 
troops, accompanied with quantities of artillery. 
These crossed at the various fords on the Alberche, 
to the plain west of it ; while some of their cavalry, 
in the loosest order, came in crowds through the 
woods, following our advanced corps as they 
gradually withdrew to our position, of which, as 
we approached the chosen ground, the principal 
features began to show themselves. Their horse 
artillery soon overtook us in our retreat, and opened 
a heavy and constant fire, particularly of shells, 
under which the troops formed on their ground. 
As the enemy closed on our position, our difierent 
divisions were seen hurrying to the post assigned 
them, which formed the left wing of the allies ; 
and some anxiety was felt for the arrival of the 
troops who were to defend a towering height, 
which, it was evident, would be the key of the 
position. 

The men, as they formed and faced the enemyy^ 
looked pale, but the officers riding along their line, 
only of two deep, on which all our hopes depended, 

VOL. I. K 
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observed ttey appeared not less cool and tranquil 
than determined. In the meanwhile the departing 
sun showed by his rays the immense masses 
moving towards ns, while the last glimmering of 
twilight proved their direction to be across ourfiront, 
towards the left, leaving a sensation of anxiety and 
doubt if they would not be able to attack that 
point even before our troops, which had not yet 
arrived, were up. The darkness, only broken in 
upon by the bursting shells and flashes of the 
guns, closed quickly upon us, and it was the 
opinion of many that the enemy would rest till 
morning. But this was soon placed beyond doubt, 
by the summit of the height on our left being 
suddenly covered with fire, and for an instant it 
was evident the enemy had nearly, if not com- 
pletely, made a lodgment in our line. This 
attack was made by three regiments of the division 
of Buffin— the 24th, 96th, and 9th, but of which 
the enemy say, the last only reached the summit, 
the very citadel of our position. 

They marched, without halting, up the rise of 
the hill, and came upon the German legion, who, 
having been informed they were to the rear of 
General Hill's division, had, believing they were 
in a second line, lain down on their arms, and 
when the enemy topped the hill, eti masse, many 
were asleep. But General Hill's corps had not 
arrived, and the Germans were first roused by the 
enemy seizing them as prisoners, or firing into 
them at brule-pourpoint. The flashes of the re- 
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tiring fire of the broken and surprised Germans 
marked the enemy's success, and the imminent 
danger of our army. General Sherbrooke, posted 
in the centre, with the promptitude required in 
such an emergency, ordered the regiments of the 
brigade next to the Germans to wheel into open 
column, and then, facing them about, was prepar- 
ing to storm the hill, with the rear-rank in front, 
when the happy arrival of General Hill's brigade 
restored the height to its proper owner. 

The 48th^ the first battalion of detachments, 
and the 29th regiment, advanced with the bayonet, 
and drove the French from the top of the hill into 
the valley, with immense loss, and the colonel of 
the 9th regiment terribly wounded. There was 
some alarm and fear that the enemy, when the 
Germans had been driven back, had carried off the 
only heavy guns we had with our army ; but for- 
tunately they had been withdrawn at dusk from 
the brow of the hill. Major Fordice, of the ad- 
jutant-general's department, an officer of great pro- 
mise, fell in retaking these heights, with many 
valuable officers and men. 

After this attack was repulsed, the enemy re- 
mained quiet, awaiting the morn which was to 
decide the fate of the battle. The British light 
infantry was thrown out to the front, with sentries 
still more advanced towards the enemy. This 
necessary precaution, coupled with the inexperi- 
ence of our troops, principally militia-men, pro- 
duced a heavy loss, from the jealousy they felt of 

K 2 • 
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all in their front, after this night attack. This was 
increased by the constant ^ord ''stand up* being 
passed along the line ; and on more than one 
occasion it led to an indiyidual soldier firing at 
some object in his front, which was taken up by 
the next, and so passed, like, and to appearance 
resembling, a running wildfire, down the front of 
one or more regiments, till stopped by the officers. 
In this, the troops unfortunately forgot their light 
infantry in front, and many brave officers and men 
fell a sacrifice to the fire of their comrades ; 
amongst them was Colonel Boss, of the Guards. 

The Spaniards were not less on the alert than 
ourselves, but their anxiety not only extended to 
firing musketry, but in salvos of the cannon 
placed in front of Talavera. On one occasion this 
was said to have originated from a cow having got 
loose and cantered up to their hne. Our troops, 
however, stood firm to their ground, while regi- 
ments of the Spaniards, after giving a volley, 
quitted their position and fled through the gardens 
and enclosures, bearing down all before them, and 
were only brought into line again by degrees. One 
of these alarms, about midnight, in front of Tala- 
vera, was so great, that a large portion of the 
troops posted in the front, left their ground, and 
rushed through the town, and in the midst of the 
crowd of fugitives was seen a certain square- 
cornered coach, the nine mules attached to it being 
urged to the utmost, implying that its inmate was 
as anxious to escape as the meanest in the army. 
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Sir Arthur, surrounded by his staff, slept, 
wrapped in his cloak, on the open ground, in rear 
of the second line, about the centre of the British 
army. A hasty doze was occasionally taken, as 
more continued rest was disturbed by alarm of 
different kinds, while the reflections of others kept 
them waking. The bustle of the day had prevented 
a review of our situation, but on being left to our 
own thoughts, it was impossible not to reflect on 
tlae awfully approaching crisis. We could not but 
feel that here was to be another trial of the ancient 
military rivalry of England and France ; that the 
cool, constitutional, persevering courage of the 
former was again to be pitted against the more 
artificial, however chivalrous, though not less 
praiseworthy, bravery of the latter. This view of 
the relative valour of the two nations cannot be 
questioned, if we consider that the reminding the 
British of this moral quality is wholly imnecessary^ 
and instead of language of excitement being con- 
stantly appUed to our soldiery, that of control, 
obedience, and composure is solely recommended ; 
while our ancient opponents are obUged incessantly 
to drive into the ears of their men, that they are 
nationally and individually the bravest of the 
human race. Hearing nothing else so flattering to 
their unbounded vanity, they become so puffed up 
by this eternal stimulant, as to be fully convinced 
of its truth, which, in consequence, makes their 
first attack tremendous. 

Buonaparte, being aware of this weak point in 
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their character, fed it in every way, and the object 
of wearing a paltry piece of enamel gained him 
many battles. Bat this sort of created courage is 
not capable of standing a severe test, and the 
French have always been, in their miUtary cha- 
racter, more Gauls than Franks ; and what Geesar 
said of the former, eighteen centuries ago, is still 
applicable to the races now occupying their fine 
country. If stoutly opposed at first, this spurious 
kind of courage not only diminishes but evaporates, 
and has, does, and will, ever fail before that of the 
BritiBh. As soldiers, taking the expression in its 
widest sense, they are equal, if not superior, to us 
in many points, but on one, that of individual 
courage, we rise far superior to them. It is re- 
markable how often they evince a knowledge of 
this ; and in nothing more than their subterfuges 
of all kinds to keep it firom resting on their minds. 
All France, aware of this inferiority, by all species 
of casuistry attempt to conceal it ; and in order 
not to shock their national vanity, blame every 
unsuccessful officer opposed to us, even should his 
dispositions be ever so good, and which might, but 
for the courage of our men, have succeeded. 

Buonaparte's conduct after Vittoria, was directed 
to work on this feeling, and by sacrificing the offi- 
cers to the self- vanity of the troops, established for 
a time the moral of the army, by making those 
who had fied like sheep at Vittoria, fight us again, 
though unsuccessfully, with renewed spirit. Besides 
the bravery of the two nations, no less was the 
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plain of Talavera to try the merit of two systems, 
and prove the value of different means and educa- 
tion in forming a powerful and efficient military. 
It was not only to be shown if a chivalrous enthu- 
siasm, and a confidence founded on vanity was to 
overcome natural and patriotic courage^ but if a 
sense of duty, inculcated by a real discipline, was 
to sink under feelings created by an absence of 
control and a long train of excess and military 
licence. It was whether an organized army, worthy 
of a civilized period and state of warfare, should 
not overcome a military cast grown up in the heart 
of Europe, (from the pecuHarity of the times and 
circumstances,) little better than the bandits, led 
by Bourbon to the walls of Rome in the sixteenth 
century. The system on which the French armies 
were formed was so demoralizing and pernicious in 
its effects, that the army of Buonaparte ought not 
to be considered as the national force of France, 
but that of a conqueror, like Ghenghis Xhan, or 
Tamerlane, of a more civilized age and quarter of 
the world. Like those scourges, the ruler of the 
French existed by upholding that soldiery the 
times had first created, and which his ambition 
fitubsequently fostered, and in perpetuating their 
attachment to his person by leading them to vic- 
tory and plunder. In consequence, robbery was 
not only overlooked, but permitted, and an enco- 
miast of the French army has since dared in priht 
to excuse its atrocities. This, it is true, is written by 
one of the revolutionary school, but it will be (as 
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long as the work is read) a perpetual disgrace to 
the army whose acts he records.* All discipline 
sunk under this state of things. Coercion was 
neither necessary nor prudent, where the views of 
all were directed to the same lawless objects: and 
.i. ^UU., ocd, w, r«her . bond of Uon ^i 
companionship, fostering a spurious glory or am- 
bition, and a thirst and hope of reward in un- 
shackled miUtary licence and execution, than in an 
observance of laws respecting the rights and claims 
of human nature. 

The quickness and intelligence of the French 
soldiery, pointed out the necessity of an obedience 
to their officers, whom they considered as leading 
them to objects equally desirable to all ; and thus 
actuated, far from having to receive orders, they 
readily anticipated them. A Bedouin robber does 
not require the positive commands of his chief to 
do his utmost to destroy the guards, or to plunder 
the camels of a caravan; and no more did the 
French, with gain or impure military fame in view, 
require feurther stimulus or direction. 

But these various causes so suited the French, 
that they had the effect, since the Bevolution, of 
raising their armies to the summit of fame, while 
their successes over the continental troops had made 
them universally dreaded. They felt this, which in- 
creased their confidence ; and the army before us, 
sleeping on the opposite side of the ravine, was 

* It is needless to say, this alludes to Foy*s Introduction 
to the War of the Peninsula. 
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Strongly embuedwith this impression, being formed 
of the fine regiments of the Italian army, who had 
so often conquered under Buonaparte, and sub- 
sequently marched from one victory to another. 
Neither the corps of Victor nor of Sebastiani, nor 
the guard or reserve under Desolles, from Madrid, 
had formed parts of the armies defeated by us at 
Vimiera or borun^a, and had no recollections of 
our prowess to shake that good opinion of them- 
selves, in which the principal strength of the French 
armies consists. 

Though no fears could be entertained for the 
result, dependent on the brave fellows lying 
around us, we could not but regret that they were 
not composed of troops as fine as those who ac- 
companied Sir J. Moore. 

We could not hide from ourselves that our 
ranks were filled with young soldiers, being prin- 
cipally the second battalions of those English regi- 
ments who had embarked at Corunna, and con- 
sisting of draughts from the militia that had never 
seen an enemy. With the exception of the Guards 
and a few others, there were more knapsacks with 
the names of militia regiments upon them, than of 
numbered regular regiments. Indeed, we felt no 
contrast could be stronger than that of the two 
armies. The ideas of England have never run 
wild on mihtary glory. We more soberly consider 
our army rather as a necessary evil than an orna- 
ment and boast; and as an appeal to brute force 
and arms are proofs of barbarism, so ought the 
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general diffusion of the former sentiment in a 
community to be viewed as conclusive evidence 
of advance to civilization and intelligence; and 
instead of directing the talents, or drawing forth 
the best blood of a people to be wasted in the field, 
a well-wisher to his country ought to desire them 
to be retained at home for the general advantage. 
But, however secure in ourseWes, we recollected 
that we formed but one-third of the allied army, 
and that thirty-six thousand men lay in the same 
line, every action of whom had led us to consider 
them as more likely to occasion some common 
reverse than a happy termination to our operations. 
We were convinced, that if attacked, even in their 
strong and almost impregnable position, it was 
most likely to be attended by their immediate 
flight, which would leave the whole of the enemy 
to direct his efforts upon us single-handed. In 
addition, a certain degree of coolness had grown 
up between the two commanders ; and Sir Arthur 
. must have felt that the weakness of his ally by his 
side was not less to be dreaded than the strength 
of his enemy in his firont. The prospect on the 
eve of the 28th July, 1809, was thus, though far 
from hopeless, by no means one of encouragement 
or sanguine expectation. 

The rest of all the officers lying around Sir 
Arthur was hasty and broken, and interrupted by 
the uneasiness of the horses held at a distance, 
and the arrival of deserters, a few of whom came 
over during the night. They generally informed 
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US, that we were to be attacked at day-light, and 
that the corps that stormed the hill had consisted 
of six thousand men. Our glances were constantly 
directed towards the point from whence the sun 
was to rise for the last time on many hundreds^ 
who were here assembled within a mile around, 
while Sir Arthur, occasionally asking the hour,, 
shewed he looked for daylight with as much anxiety 
as any of us. Just before day, we quietly mounted 
our horses and rode slowly towards the height,, 
where we arrived just as the light allowed us to see 
the opposite side of the ravine beneath us covered 
with black indistinct masses. Every instant ren- 
dered them more visible, and the first rays of the 
sun showed us Sebastiani's division opposite our 
centre, Victors three divisions at our feet; with the 
reserve, guard, and cavalry extending backward 
to the wood near the Alberche. Our eyes were, 
however, principally attracted by an immense solid 
column opposite, but rather to the left of the hill,, 
evidently intended for attack. Its front was already 
covered with tirailleurs, ready to advance at the 
word, and who saw before them the dead bodies of 
their comrades, who had fallen the night before, 
strewing the ground. The gray of the morning 
was not broke in upon by a single shot from either 
side, and we had time to observe our position, 
(which had not been completely occupied before 
dark on the preceding eve,) and how the troops 
were posted. 

The distance from the Tagus to the height on 
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our left, which overlooked a deep valley, bounded 
beyond by some sharp and rugged hills, was little 
less than two miles. The right of the allied army 
rested on the town of Talavera and the river. 
About half the ground from our right to a Uttle 
beyond the centre was flat, and covered with woods 
and vineyards, but where these ceased, the re- 
mainder of the country was open, and gradually 
rose to the foot of our important conical hill on 
the left. 

A rill ran along the whole front of our line, and 
in that part of the ground which was open and 
undulating, it passed through a ravine, the brow 
of which was taken advantage of in posting our 
troops. The Spaniards, from being incapable of 
moving, were posted in heavy columns in the 
most difficult country, till they joined our right, 
which was in an open space, though in its front 
and rear were enclosures. At this point had been 
commenced a little redoubt, which, however, re- 
mained imperfect, and was the only " rentranche- 
ment** of which the French, in their accounts, as 
an excuse for their defeat, have so liberally 
strengthened our line. But as every thing is 
sacrificed by them to vanity, truth cannot be ex- 
pected alone to escape. 

On the right of the British was posted the 
fourth division, under Sir A. Campbell, supported 
by Sir S. Cotton's brigade of cavalry; on their 
left commenced the first division, of which the 
Guards were on the right. The remainder of this 
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division/ consisting of Brigadier-General Cameron's* 
brigade and the Germans, extended across the 
most open. ground, and joined on the left to the 
second division, clustered round the height for its 
defence. The two brigades of General M*Kenzie 
were placed in the second line, his own brigade 
in rear of the Guards, and that of Colonel Donkin 
behind the centre. The remainder of the cavalry 
had bivouacked at some distance to the rear, and 
were not come up. The enemy were employed 
from dayUght in placing opposite our centre 
thirty pieces of cannon on the opposite side of the 
ravine, but not a shot was fired on either side, 
and the whole looked as if the armies had met for 
a review. But the calm augured the coming 
storm, and the quiet evinced that all were aware 
of the great approaching struggle, and that it was* 
useless to throw away a casual fire, or destroy 
individuals, where salvos alone and the death of 
thousands could decide the day. When the vast co- 
lumn we had seen in the dusk was considered ready, 
a single cannon shot from the centre of the enemy's 
batteries was the signal for its advance, and for 
the opening of all their gims. A slower of balls 
instantly fell on all parts of our position, and the 
smoke, the wind being east, and the damp of the 
morning preventing its rising, was blown across, 
the ravine, and completely enveloped us in a 
dense fog. But we had seen the forward move- 
ment of the mass intended for our dislodgment, 
and knew that, under cover of thii3 cannonade and 
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fimoke, it was advancing up the taxie of the hill. 
It consisted of a colonfie serr^e de bataillons, of 
the same division of Buffin which had attacked the 
night before. 

General Hill, with the brigades of Tilson and 
Stewart, which had already successfully tried their 
strength with these same troops, were ready to 
receive them. The BuSis, 48th, and 66th, ad- 
vanced to the brow of the hill, wheeling round to 
meet them with their arms ported, ready to rush 
on the ascending foe as soon as perceived through 
the intense smoke. They were not long in sus- 
pense, and without a moment s hesitation, by a 
desperate volley and charge, they overthrew, as 
they topped the hill, the enemy, who fled in the 
utmost confusion and consternation, followed by 
our^trooi3s, even across the ravine. Here they 
rallied, and after an exchange of sharp firing, our 
regiments were withdrawn again to their vantage 
ground. Had the cavalry been present, the 
victory might have been completed at this early 
hour, but they had not come in from their bivouac. 
As the smoke and tumult cleared off, and the 
troops were seated behind the summit of the hill, 
we found our loss considerable, and that General 
Hill had been forced to quit the field from a shot 
in the head. The dead of tlie enemy lay in vast 
numbers on the face of the hill, and had been tall, 
healthy, fine young men, well-limbed, with good 
countenances ; and as proof of their courage, (the 
head of their column having reached within a few 
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yards of the top of the hill before being arrested,) 
the bodies lay close to our ranks. The face of the 
height was farrowed out into deep ravines by the 
water rushing down its steep sides during the 
rains, and the dead and wounded of both nations 
lay heaped in them.* Musketry almost ceased 
after this defeat, but the cannonade continued, 
our centre and right suffering considerably, though 
in the other parts of the line, as our shots were 
plunging, while theirs were directed upwards, it 
was not so deadly. It continued for above an 
hour after the repulse, and showed us the infe- 
riority of our calibre. All our guns, with the 
exception of one brigade of heavy, were miserable 
light six-poimders, while the French returned our 
fire with eights and twelves. 

As the weather was dreadftdly hot, and it was 
impossible to know how long we should occupy 
this ground, orders were given to bury the men 
who had fallen the night before and in the morn- 
ing attack, lying around the hill interspersed with 
the living. 

The entrenching tools were thus employed, and 
it was curious to see the soldiers burying their 
fallen comrades, with the cannon shot falling 
around, and in the midst of them, leaving it pro- 

* We were occupied after this attack in canying away our 
wounded in blankets, by four or five soldiers, and within a 
short time the number of unfortunate men assembled round 
our field hospital, a small house and enclosure behind our 
centre, barely out of cannon shot, proved our heavy loss. 
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bable, that an indiviciual might thus be employed 
digging his own grave. Gradually, however, the 
fire slackened, and at last wholly ceased, and war 
appeared as much suspended as before daylight 
and previously to the attack of the morning. The 
troops on the advance talked together, and the 
thirsty of both armies met at the bottom of the 
ravine, and drank from the same stream. There 
was also a well at the foot of the hill to the left, 
where the same water was divided among the col- 
lected of both nations around its brink. 

About nine it was evident that the enemy had 
no intention of disturbing us for some time, as 
their numerous fires proved they were not inclined 
to fight again on empty stomachs. This was a 
painful sight to us, who felt acutely for our 
starving soldiery, who began to feel the most 
pinching want. All the promises of the Spaniards 
had ended in naught. They had made no arrange- 
ments to act up to their word, and starvation 
began to stare us in the face. Generally, however, 
it was borne by our men with philosophy, but one 
hungry soldier became almost troublesome, and 
close to Sir Arthur and his staff, said, " It was 
very hard that they had nothing to eat, and wished 
that they might be let to go down and fight, for 
when engaged they forget their hunger." The 
poor fellow was, however, at last persuaded to 
retire. Till about eleven o'clock all remained 
quiet, but about that hour immense clouds of dust 
were seen rising above the woods towards the 
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Alberche opposite the centre of the allied krmy, 
implying movements of large bodies of troops. 
This indicated the preparing for a general assault, 
and was occasioned by Sebastiani's corps forming 
a column of attack.* As the enemy's troops ap- 
proached, the cannonade was renewed, and our 
inferiority of metal was so evident, that a brigade 
of Spanish twelve-pounders was borrowed from 
Cuesta. The fellows attached to these guns shewed 
good spirit, and, posting their guns on the side of 
the hill, were found most effective. The French, 
at times, had the most exact range of the height, 
and threw shot and shells upon it with terrible 
precision. One shell killed four horses, held by 
a man, who escaped uninjured. Their fuses, how- 
ever, often burned too quick, exploding the shells 
high in the air, forming little clouds of smoke. It 
was curious that the enemy changed their fire from 
the troops to our artillery, or from our batteries 
to our line, whenever we gave them the example. 

But the dust drew near in the woods, and a vast 
column was seen preparing to advance against Sir 
A. Cameron's brigade in the open ground. Gene- 
ral Sherbrooke had cautioned his division to use 
the bayonet, and when the enemy came within 
about fifty yards of the guards, they advanced to 
meet them, but on attempting to close the enemy 

* It is remarkable- how the accounts differ respecting the 
hour of attack. Sir Arthur says, about twelve, another 
relater mentions two, and Jourdan, in his interesting letter, 
places it as late as four o'clock. 
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by a charge, they broke and fled. The regiment 
on their left, the 83rd, made a simultaneous move- 
ment, driving the enemy with immense loss before 
them ; but the impetuosity of the guards led to 
endangering the day. The flying enemy led them 
on till they opened a battery on their flank, which 
occasioned so heavy a loss, that the ranks could 
not be formed after the disorder of pursuit, and 
on being ordered to resume their ground, produced 
confusion. 

The enemy instantly raUied and followed them, 
and were so confident of victory, that their officers 
were heard to exclaim, " Allans, mes enfans, i/s 
sant touts nos prisonniers" But Sir Arthur had 
foreseen the probable difficulty into which the 
guards were likely to become entangled, and had 
ordered the 48th from the height to their support. 
This gallant regiment arrived in the rear of the 
guards at the moment when they were coming 
back in confusion, pressed by the enemy, on the 
line of position. They allowed the guards to 
pass through them, and then breaking in upon 
the enemy, gave them a second repulse. The 
guards quickly formed in the rear, and moved up 
into the position, and their spirit and appearance 
of good humour and determination, after having 
lost in twenty minutes five hundred men, were 
shewn by their giving a hurrah, as they took up 
their ground; and a report soon after that the 
enemy's cavalry was coming down upon them, 
was answered by a contemptuous laugh along their 
ranks. 
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The remainder of Sherbrooke's division, after 
repulsing the enemy, had retired to their former 
ground in excellent order. The enemy had made 
an attack at the same time on the fourth division ; 
they accompanied this by a ruse, which nothing 
but the determination of our troops could have 
overcome. Trusting to the similarity of uniform, 
they advanced towards the 7th, 97th, and 68rd, 
crying out they were Sptmiards, and repeating the 
Spanish cry of " Vivan los Itigleses I " Though 
this did not deceive our officers, it did the men, 
who, imder this felse impression, could not be 
brought to fire on them; this allowed their- ap- 
proaching quite close, when they gave their fire 
so unexpectedly, that it staggered our line, and 
even caused them to fall back. This was, how- 
ever, only to exemplify the French proverb, reenter 
pour mieux sauter, as indignation and anger took 
place of surprise, and a spontaneous rush with the 
bayonet instantly threw the enemy into utter rout. 
A Spanish regiment of infantry on the right flank 
of the fusileers, broke and fled on this attack; 
but the King s regiment of horse, with great gal- 
lantry, dashed into the wood in co-operation with 
our troops in pursuit. Several pieces of cannon 
fell into the hands of General A. Campbell, and 
three were captured by the Spanish cavalry, while 
the flight of the enemy was so rapid, that several 
others were left in their retreat. 

Besides these attacks, the enemy's endeavours 
and intentions were extended along the whole 

l2 
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British line, mth the exception of the hill, which 
they did not again attack after the morning. 
We had not posted any troops in the valley, or on 
the hills on our left, the former being commanded, 
and the latter considered too distant, but it soon 
became evident that the enemy had turned their 
views to these points. 

The Spanish division of General Bassecourt was, 
in consequence, borrowed from Cuesta, and sent 
across the valley to oppose the enemy's hght 
troops on the distant ridge. The French soon 
after advanced two heavy columns into the valley, 
consisting of the divisions of Vilelle and Buffin, 
and two-thirds of our cavalry were ordered to 
occupy the valley opposite them. General Anson's 
brigade arrived first, while the heavy brigade was 
moving from the rear of the centre to its support. 
The enemy's two columns advanced, supported by 
cavalry, threatened to turn our left, and orders, 
either positive or discretionary, were given, to 
charge them if opportunity offered ; these were 
either interpreted into direct orders, or considered 
as definitive, under particular circumstances, and the 
23rd regiment soon after advanced in hne against 
one of the columns, the brigade of Laval, which 
had taken post with its flank against a house. 
This gallant regiment moved forward with great 
steadiness, and the squadron, for the width of 
only one could embrace the front of the column, 
on arriving within firing distance received a well- 
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directed volley. It seemed to stop them in their 
career — ^ihe whole country was instantly covered 
with horses galloping back without riders, and 
men straggling to the rear without horses, while a 
dense spot seen from the hill marked where the 
slaughtered lay. 

Though this squadron was annihilated, the 
others dashed on^ passed between and round the 
columns, and fell upon a brigade of cavalry in the 
rear, broke through them, and rushed on a second 
brigade beyond. Of these, some cut their way 
back, while many were slain or taken. Though 
this desperate charge cost the 23rd two-thirds of 
its men and horses, it had the effect of astounding 
the enemy, who, seeing not only the 1st German, 
and the '3rd and 4th dragoons prepared for a 
similar act, but the Spanish cavalry moving into 
the valley in support, and their efforts unsuccessful 
elsewhere, not only gave up all further idea of 
penetrating in that quarter, but seemed satisfied 
that it was imprudent and hopeless any longer to 
continue the contest. But for being on the de- 
fensive, the gaps in our Unes, which now forcibly 
shewed themselves, by the regiments not covering 
one-third of their former ground, would have made 
us come to a like conclusion ; and it was no un- 
pleasing sight to see them begin gradually to draw 
off their infantry, and bring forward, to cover their 
retreat, their cavalry, which had been aU day in 
numerous echellons, extending back to the woods. 
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They formed several lines, and must have num- 
bered not less than nine or ten thousand cavalry, 
dressed in all the colours of the rainbow. 

But the views of the British were attracted to a 
new enemy which had threatened occasionally 
during the day, and had gained great head soon 
after the defeat on the right and centre. The ripe 
corn and. dry grass took fire from the cartridges 
and wadding, and hundreds of acres were rapidly 
consumed, involving in their conflagrations the 
more severely wounded and helpless; adding a 
new and horrid character to the misery of war. 

It was so general, that it was a consolation to 
the friends of officers slain, to learn that their bo- 
dies, when found, did not bear the marks of being 
scorched or burned in their last moments. 

But the attention of all was directed till dusk to 
the enemy's evident preparations for retreat, and 
during the night they drew off behind the Alberche, 
which river they had all crossed by the dayUght of 
the 29th; on which morning, Brigadier-General 
B. Crawford joined the army with three thousand 
men, and a troop of horse-artillery, and was pushed 
on to the old ruin, from which Sir Arthur had so 
narrowly escaped two days before. But these re- 
inforcements, consisting of the 43rd, 52nd, and 
95th, (the beginning of the celebrated light divi- 
sion,) did not make up for the heavy loss we had 
sustained during the 27th and 28th. 

Out of 17,500 men, we had lost 5835, including 
General M'Kenzie and Langworth killed, and 
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General Hill^ Sir H. Campbell, and Brigadier- 
General A. Campbell^ wounded. This was two- 
sevenths of our force, and is, with the exception 
of Albuera, the heaviest list of casualties offered, 
for the men engaged, of any victorious army in 
modem war. The loss of the 23rd dragoons was 
remarkable from its extent; that fine regiment, 
which had only joined three weeks, being only 
able to assemble, after the action, one hundred 
men. Two officers and forty-six men and ninety* 
five horses were killed on the spot, and besides the 
niunerous wounded, three officers, and about one 
hundred men were taken, in consequence of pene- 
trating into the enemy's supporting cavalry. The 
whole regiment was so reduced, as to be sent home 
to England, on our return to the Portuguese 
frontier. 

The Spanish returns gave between thirteen and 
fourteen hundred men, but this included their loss 
on the 2dth in front of St. OUala.* 

The French army fell back across the Alberche, 
diminished not less than one-fifth, if not one-fourth 
of their effectives, their loss being indifferently 
rated from ten to fourteen thousand men. Some 
of the little enclosures in front of the right of the 

* Nous pumes remarquer k roccasion de ces deux affaires, 
le peu de cas que les Espagnob faisoient des Anglais ; lis ne 
les surent aucun gr6 des efforts qu*ils firent k Talavera, et 
croyoient £Eure ^oge de leur arm^ en disant qu*elle n*ayoit 
essuy^ presqu* aucune perte. Les Anglais de leur cot^ Ten 
meprisent souverainement et sont honteuz de les avoir pour 
Allies. — MS, Journal of a French officer taken at Badajoz, 
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British were choked with their dead, and in one 
little field more than four hundred bodies were 
counted. 

Besides the innumerable dead, a vast number of 
wounded were left in our front ; and many more 
stand of arms, than the most sanguine rated their 
loss, were abandoned on the field of battle.* Nine- 
teen pieces of cannon remained in our possession 
as trophies of our victory.f Besides these, they 
left in our possession several silk standards, but 
whether they had borne eagles or not it was difficult 
to say ; as, besides being much broken and torn 
when brought into head-quarters, the staff of one 
had been used as a poker to a bivouac fire. It was 
the custom of the French to unscrew their eagles, 
and for the eagle-bearers to conceal them about 
theb person when in danger. 

Having only one to a regiment, and there being 
five battalions to each, every eagle taken by us 
during the war, may be considered as equivalent 
to five stand of colours, and the trophies at White- 
hall as ten times more numerous than they appear. 

It is a remarkable and curious instance of the 
instabilitv of human institutions, that these idols 
of the French armies for so many years, and 

* It was said 17,000 were found. 

f A noble peer, on the vote of thanks to the army, re- 
marked, that the capture of these guns was no proof of a 
victory, as, he sagaciously observed, it might have been con- 
venient for the enemy to leave them on the field of battle. 
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around -which so much blood was spilt, only now 
exist but as trophies to their conquerors. 

This hard-fought battle was remarkable from the 
circumstance of almost the entire efforts of an army 
being directed on the troops of one nation of their 
allied opponents. It is, perhaps, fortunate, that 
the rancour and vanity of the enemy led them to 
this conduct, as, had they forced the Spaniards 
from the difficult country on our right, our army 
would have been thrown from off the Tagus, and 
had to combat the whole French army, with its. 
communications threatened, if not cut off. 

With the exception of occupying the ground, the 
dash of the regiment of king's cavalry, and the 
employment of a few battalions in skirmishing on 
the hills on our left, the Spaniards did nothing 
whatever.* But their previous behaviour had 
tended to make us uneasy during the whole battle, 
and so disgusted was Cuesta with some of his troops, 
that he ordered several officers and men to be shot 
for cowardice the next day. This battle gave the 
character to all the subsequent actions in the Pen- 
insula. They were ever almost entirely of infantry 
and artillery, while the cavalry, which acted with 
such effect on the continent, did not assert its^ 
power. However brilliant Vimiera and Corunna, 
still Talavera must be considered as the place 
where the miUtary character of the two nations was- 

* ^^ Les Espagnols seuls restaient paisibles spectateurs da 
combat,** says a French author. 
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fairly brought to trial and proved. This battle 
proved the total want of firmness of the enemy in 
meeting our troops with the bayonet^ and offered 
an example, followed by others on every occasion, 
of their best troops flying like chaff before the 
wind, on the hostile troops arriviixg within charg- 
ing distance. 

The French would ever expose themselves to 
fire at the smallest distance as long as ourselves, 
but a hurra and a rush with the bayonet, within 
reach, caused their instant flight. 

With the exception of a few desperate men at 
the rear of a flying column, or from accidental 
circumstances, scarce any bayonet wounds were 
exchanged during the whole war ; and their dread 
of closing was 90 strongly evinced in foggy weather, 
that a shout was sufficient, as at the pass of Maida, 
to disperse a forming column. 

Indeed, our bayonets might as well have been of 
pasteboard, from their temper being so seldom 
tried, for the dread of them alone was sufficient to 
scatter the best troops of France. But it is a bad, 
if not useless weapon in their hands, and the Por- 
tuguese beat them with it on more than one 
occasion. 

Brigadier-general Alexander Campbell had two 
horses shot under him, and though wounded 
through the thigh, continued on his horse till the 
<jlose of the battle. Sir H. Campbell, who headed 
the brigade of guards, was wounded in the face, 
the baU entering the cheek and coming out behind 
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the ear. Colonel Gordon, SSrd, was badly wounded 
in the neck, and when in the act of being removed 
to the rear, a shell fell into the blanket in which 
he was ccurried, and bursting, slew alike the 
wounded and his bearers. A man of the 87th, 
while lying down, was shot, the ball entering the 
head, and was alive five days after. 

The incessant and terrible cannonade had created 
the most shocking wounds, and an unusual por- 
tion of wounded were not expected again to join 
the ranks. The standard of one of the regiments 
Of Guards had three balls in its staff. The pri- 
soners and deserters stated that during the action, 
a WestphaUan regiment, in the enemy's service, 
mutinied, but that they were reduced to obedience 
and marched in the rear. 

The morning after the batUe was employed in 
removing our numerous and suffering wounded 
into the convents and churches, now converted into 
hospitals. By requisitions of beds and blankets, 
within three days, principaUy through the exertion 
of the head of the medical staff. Dr. Frank, no 
patient was without a mattress. Nurses and order- 
lies were selected to attend, and Sir Arthur visited 
the hospitals himself. The number of deaths from 
wounds that proved mortal, obUged immense burial 
parties to be employed during the first three or 
four days in removing the bodies from the hospitals. 
Even in the case of the officers, it was only through 
the attention of their brother officers, who read the 
service themselves, that the usual funeral forms 
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were used, while the men were interred without 
prayers, being generally placed in ditches and the 
bank dug in upon them. 

The heat of the weather rendered as necessary a 
proper attention to the dead of the enemy, and the 
Spaniards burned a vast number of the slain ; but 
the weather was too rapid for all exertion, and the 
tainted air was fraught with every horror, and the 
quarters of some of the troops were forced to be 
changed. Though distressing to relate, it must 
not be overlooked, that the 29th was disgraced by 
the atrocious conduct of the Spaniards, in putting 
to death most of the enemy s wounded left in our 
front. The amount has been rated as high as one 
thousand, but it is certain several hundred were 
thus inhumanly butchered. One of our officers 
found a French officer badly wounded, and on oflfer- 
ing to seek aid, the poor fellow remarked that he 
had no right to expect it, until our own numerous 
wounded were housed and dressed. But while 
seeking assistance, the Spaniards had passed the 
spot, and he was found stabbed to death ! 

Sir Arthur felt he could not too soon thank the 
army which had so nobly aided his efforts, and on 
the 29th his Excellency issued a long order to that 
effect, naming distinguished officers and regiments. 
The enemy continued a rear guard on the Alberche 
till the night of the Slst July, when they retired 
through St. OUala, and our patroles passed through 
that town : here our officers learned some curious 
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details of the enemies* bearing, under the different 
feelings of confidence of expected success and the 
discouragement of subsequent defeat. In the 
house where the king had lodged, an instance was 
given highly creditable to Joseph. A caricature 
was discovered of El Bey Pep6, which created 
great indignation in those around Joseph's person, 
accompanied by threats and ill-treatment. The 
king the next morning, on his departure, tendered 
his host a snuff-box, remarking, that he should be 
more careful of its contents than of the caricature ; 
on its being opened, it was found to contain the 
king's miniature. 

We were prevented from moving after the enemy, 
not only on account of our numerous wounded, 
but from want of provisions. Our difficulties on 
this head greatly increased after the battle, and 
were felt to so great an extent, that the army in 
part became disorganized, from the ravenous call- 
ings for food overpowering all other considera- 
tions. While it was said comparative plenty 
reigned in the Spanish camp, our troops were 
driven to seek and take provisions by force, wher- 
ever they could find them ; this led to such strag- 
gling from the camp, that on the 2nd of August 
the rolls were ordered to be called every two hours. 
While our position was thus imsatis£9,ctory, and 
even doubtful, news reached head-quarters that 
our rear was threatened by troops moving down 
from Castile and Leon. On the 30th, a rumour 
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(however proved to be anticipated) spread that the 
French had arrived in Placentia, and the anxiety 
became universal. 

Our information at this time was less perfect 
than it afterwards became, and the various reports 
left the impression that it was Soult s corps alone, 
of twelve to fifteen thousand men, that was thus 
menacing our communication with Portugal. This, 
however, did not make our position untenable, as 
our army of between fifteen and sixteen thousand, 
was capable of defeating his force, if Guesta could 
be persuaded to hold his ground, and keep in 
check the lately defeated army, and thus cover our 
hospitals. To this Cuesta agreed, and ordering 
General Bassecourt's division to act as our advance, 
caused it to march to Oropesa on the 2nd. Ar- 
rangements were made respecting the hospitals, 
and Colonel M'Kinnon was left in their charge, 
with but thirty-four medical officers (all we could 
spare) to attend five thousand sick and wounded. 

We left Talavera on the 3rd, under the full ex- 
pectation of fighting the forces coming from the 
north, concentrating about Naval Moral. On our 
arrival at Oropesa on the evening of that day, 
Bassecourt was pushed on towards that place, and 
orders were given out implying active and imme- 
diate operations, by directing the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to march by such orders 
as they might receive from the quarter-master-^ 
general. 

But the course of the night changed all our 
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prospects. Sir Arthur received a despatch from 
Guesta stating, that he had received information 
on -which he could depend, that not only had 
Soult's corps moved from the north, but that it 
was accompanied by the two other corps, the dth 
and 6th, and that he had, in consequence, deter- 
mined to retire from Talavera. This implied the 
sacrifice to the enemy of all in our hospitals who 
had not the power of walking, as the Spaniards, 
on Colonel M'Kinnon applying to them for means 
of transport, frimished only ten or a dozen carts, 
while very many quitted the town empty. Colonel 
M'Kinnon, thus under the painful^ necessity of 
leaving near two thousand three hundred sick and 
wounded, gave directions for the rest to withdraw 
by a nearer road to the bridge of Arzobispo, than 
through Oropesa.* 

This unexpected news added to Sir Arthur's 
difficulties ; and while these were under considera- 
tion, they were greatly increased by the whole 
Spanish army coming in upon us, at daylight on 
the 4th, with their carts and baggage. 

On this occasion the old gentleman had not 
wanted discretion, and within a few hours of taking 
his departure, the presence of himself and army 
proved its accomplishment. 

The intelligence of Cuesta proved most true ; a 

* We had the satisfaction of hearing after, that Victor, on 
entering Talavera, behaved with the greatest attention and 
kindness to those who, by the chance of war, had thus been 
left to hia mercy and care. 
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junction of the three corps had taken place, and 
the king, before he left Madrid, had sent them 
orders on the 22nd to advance on Flacentia. The 
head-quarters of the 2nd, 5th, and 6th corps 
were at Salamanca on the 27th of July, and 
directing their march on three succeeding days 
to the south, forced all the weak passes and 
posts, and arrived, on the 1st of August, at 
Placentia, making prisoners three hundred sick 
in the hospitals. 

The Spanish troops retiring before Soult, crossed 
the Tagus, and fortunately destroyed the bridge of 
boats at Almarez. But the enemy only thought 
of intercepting and surrounding the British, and 
their advance reached Naval Moral on the 3rd, but 
five leagues from Oropesa, thus cutting off the 
direct road by Almarez to Portugal. 

No time was now to be lost, as we were not only 
likely to be attacked from the west, but in conse- 
quence of the retreat of the Spaniards, threatened 
with the advance of King Joseph, and his defeated 
army at Talavera, within three or four days ; in 
which case, we should have had, besides thirty-six 
to thirty-eight thousand from Madrid, thirty to 
thirty-four thousand from Placentia. 

But Sir Arthur soon decided, and gave directions, 
at four o'clock on the 4th, for all the baggage to 
proceed across the bridge of Arzobispo. This was 
preparatory to a similar movement of the army ; 
and recalling Bassecourt's division, the whole 
British force filed over to the left bank of the 
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Tagus^ where the wounded had safely reached a 
short tune before. 

The Spaniards followed to the side of the river, 
but did not cross that evening. So nearly had the 
enemy intercepted our retreat, that at dusk his 
cavalry interchanged some shots with our advance- 
posts, close to Arzobispo, and carried off one of 
our videttes. The Spaniards did not cross the next 
day; but the British army proceeded down the 
river, by the same road the enemy had turned 
Cuesta's flank before the battle of MedeUin, in the 
preceding spring. This was rendered the more 
necessary, as the occupation of Almarez could 
alone secure a retreat upon Portugal; and the 
pontoons, though removed, had been left in charge 
of some militia. Head-quarters on the 5th were 
near the village of Peretada de Oabern — and the 
drd division, which had been placed under the 
orders of General Crawford, with the light brigade, 
was pushed by narrow paths across the mountain, 
and reached a point within two leagues of the 
passage of the Tagus. 

On the 6th, it reached Boman Gardo, which 
secured this important position, and head-quarters 
moved on to Messa de Ibor, (the spot of Cuesta's 
unsuccessful affair on the 17th of March,) and the 
following day to Deleytoza. It was possible now 
to halt with security, from the pass at Almarez 
having been secured — and in a large convent about 
a mile from the town a hospital was formed, when 

VOL. I. M 
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it yrns found that above 2000 wounded had accom- 
panied the army. General A. Campbell had found 
his way^ in a huckster's tilted-cart, with abed made 
in it, across the most difficult passes in the moun- 
tain. 

The roads, during three days' march, were 
scarcely capable of transport, — the greatest diffi* 
culty being experienced in conveying the artillery, 
and the troops were often halted to cover their 
retreat. 

As we moved over the high ridges, we^ had a 
most extensive view across the place we had tra- 
versed a fortnight before from Placentia, and saw 
the glittering of the arms, and the rising dust of 
the French columns moving on Oropesa. 

Colonel Waters and Captain MeUish crossed the 
river, and reconnoitered the last of these columns, 
and learned from the peasants that it was the third 
of the same size that had passed along that road 
within the preceding few days ; thus fully con- 
firming the information of the three corps having 
been directed on our rear. 

Thus, as in the preceding year, the British had 
again drawn five corps d*armie of the eight in 
Spain upon them. Some of the troops from the 
north were not re-equipped after their losses in 
the north of Portugal, but the three corps had 
little short of thirty-five thousand effectives. How- 
ever precipitate the retreat of Cuesta, it would 
have been eventually necessary — ^for, although we 
could have checked on the 5tli, 6th, and 7th, the 
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succesBive axriving ecdimmi of the enemy from 

Naval MoraL (alloiving time for the rerj desirable 

transport of many more of our wounded beyond 

Arzobispo,) still our position would sooner or later | 

have become untenable. 

It may be conjectured that few axmies have wit- 
nessed such vicissitudes as the French sjkI Eng- 
lish within the short period of eleven months. 
The two armies had more than once advanced and 
retired in the &ce of each other. Many of those 
we saw marching across the plain with the san- 
guine hope of intercepting our retreat, had been 
driven from Portugal and carried to France, had 
witnessed our embarkation from Gorunna, and had 
since been expelled from the Tras os Montes, and 
now again were compelling us, by an immense 
superiority of numbers, to retrograde again. 

After leaving the Spaniards at Arzobispo, the 
two armies were totally disunited, and little or no 
subsequent communication took place between 
them. We had seen enough of both officers and men 
to despise and distrust them, from the chief to the 
drummer, and to hope that we might never again 
be quartered in the same camp. They not only were 
incapable of acting as a military auxiliary, but 
were most remiss in fulfilling their promises, 
and instead of attempting to find us provisions, 
while plenty reigned in their camp, even our 
officers were destitute of bread. While our troops 
were on one occasion four days without this indis- 
pensable necessary, they had the shameless impu- 

M 2 
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dence to sell loaves to our starving soldiers at an 
immoderate price. So pressing were our wants, 
that one of our commissioners took from them by 
force one hundred bullocks and one hundred mule 
loads of bread. But if their conduct before us 
had been despicable, it no less at a distance de- 
served reprehension. Vanegas, who was to have 
made a powerful diversion from La Mancha on 
Toledo, completely failed, even to the extent of 
alarming the enemy, who felt satisfied that 2,000 
men in that city were sufficient to keep in check 
his whole force^ while the passes along the Portu- 
guese and Spanish frontier were gained almost 
without a struggle. 

But disasters quickly followed the Spaniards after 
our separation. On the 6th they crossed to tlie 
left bank of the Tagus — ^and on the following day 
Cuesta retired with his main force, leaving two 
divisions of infantry, and the cavalry with the 
artillery in battery to defend the bridge. The 
enemy showed themselves on the 6th on the oppo- 
site bank, and increased in number on the 7th, 
but the interposition of the river between them 
made the Spaniards consider themselves in perfect 
safety. On the 8th, the French brought up their 
artillery, and opened a fire on some redoubts con- 
structed by the Spaniards, while they made prepa- 
rations for crossing the river. The Spanish 
cavalry, devoid of all caution, were out in water- 
ing order, when 2,000 cavalry dashed into the 
river, above the bridge, at a good ford, and at- 
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tacked the redoubts in the rear, at once enveloping 
the Spanish camp in confusion, dismay, and rout. 
They fled, some in the direction of Messa de Ibor, 
others to the southward, leaving their baggage 
and guns in the hands of the enemy. Those who 
fled by the former road, abandoned guns and 
ammunition-wagons several leagues beyond the 
point of pursuit ; and Colonel Waters, sent from 
our head quarters with a flag of truce, finding 
them thus safe, persuaded the Spaniards, with 
difficulty, to return and bring back their deserted 
cannon. 

This disgraceful a£Bur was the climax of disaster 
to this army. It could not assemble, in a few days 
subsequently, 18,000 men, and the Duke of Albu- 
querque (against whose advice the Spanish cavalry 
had been left unprepared) quitted it in disgust, 
sending in charges to the Cortes against his com- 
mander. This was anticipated by Cuesta, who, 
on the plea of ill-health, resigned on the 18th 
the command of the army. To complete the sad 
picture presented by the Spaniards, Vanegas, with- 
out answering any purpose, committed himself so 
grossly on the Toledo side, that Sebastian! fell 
upon him at Almonaciadid, on the 10th, and routed 
him with considerable loss. 

Want of forage and provisions continued to an 
alarming degree in the mountainous tract around 
Deleytosa and Almarez, and, still keeping the 
advance at the latter place, rendered necessary the 
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Bcmy's moving mone to the westward. Head 
qoarten were, on tlie 11th, at Jareoejo, in order to 
be nearer TmxiUo, wJbefe a large depot was form- 
ing. Sir Ar(iiur -ardered, with jnstioe^ liiat die 
stoppage for llie troops nsaaUy of oaipenoe a-day 
for their provisionB, should be only threepenee 
from the 1^7th of July till finrther oardera, in refer- 
enee to dieir want of regular suppliea.^ Wlule 
the bead quarters were at this plaoe, tihe aflbots of 
want of £K>d began to show themaelvies on ibe 
troops by mcHatrnm bnakiag ocit» thoogh not at 
first to the alarming extent it did a month after on 
the Goadsana. But 1b» road by Oastelo firaneo to 
lisbon was only oo^ered by a small ioQcoe of four 
British regiments, wbidi had been suning up 
wnder QoMcal 0. Orawford, and it became neoes- 
sttry to place the army oeannr %o Portugal, in a 
posLtion to oover hoik bonks of the Tagos, should 
tiis ensmy direct his asseh from Plaoentia. Al- 
Iboagk Crawford was soon joined by Marshal 
Beresfijrd from the nortb, the anny moTed, on the 
Mifa, from Jaxeeejo to Tnudfio, simI gradually 
withdrew towards the froctiBr bead <piaxters, pass- 
ing thTDngh Mi^adas, MedeUin, Merida, to Bada« 
JOE, wbero Sir Arthur establiahBd bimseif on the 



* It WM not till the 12th of Aognst that ratbnB of .spirits 
were delivered to the troops, and only on tiie 2nd of Sep- 
tember tiiat the regular deliveiy of prorisioDs aifiowed the 
atoppage of lii^enoe per ^4— ^ 
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8id of September, mth the troops cantoned as 
follows : — 

First Diviaion ati^^^ Airoyo, Lobone, Ahnendxilejo, 

( Tahnrera la Seal, and Santa MartB. 

«^, Ti* • • f Modtqo, La Mota, La Pnebla de la 
second iJiTiaioii I Cdsada, Gwra^aia, and Torw Mijor. 

Third DiTiaktt iSS'^^^'''' 

^maihBMAmi2^J'^ 

(Badajoa. 

In the meantime, tlie enemy had not followed 
the defeated Spaniards, but, fearful of learaig the 
north of Spain without troopsi, as early aa they had 
separated the two armies^ and felt secure of the 
capital, the three corps set out on their return, on 
the 9th, towards Salamanca. Sir B. Wilson, whose 
advance to Escalona had not produced the sup* 
posed ejBfect on the French army, or at Madrid, in 
retiring from his exposed situation, took post in 
the pass o£ BiAos. This was the direct road for 
the enamy'a returning colnmiss, who, B&aat a ahazp 
affiiir on the 12th, fioioed the position, and con- 
tinned their loote, leaving Sir Bobert to fell back 
cm the frontier of PortttgaL 

ThuB ended the campaign of 1809, which was 
not less fatilliant than interesting, and tended 
greody to the ultimate deliyeronce of Spain and 
Europe. Thon^ no immediate results were pro- 
duced from it, there can be no doubt it saved 
Andalusia for a time, which province would never 
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have fallen into the enemy's power, had not the 
besotted Spaniards sought opportunities for defeat, 
and committed themselves, as at Ocana. In 
drawing the three corps from the north, it showed 
all that part of Spain that the struggle was con- 
tinued with firmness in other quarters, and the 
very fact of reUeving the country from the 
pressure of the enemy, allowed breathing time, and 
proved that their stay would not be permanent. 

The battles of the 27th and 28th of July broke 
much of the enemy's confidence when opposed to 
us, and their repulse gave spirits not only to the 
Spaniards, but opened the eyes of Europe to the 
possibihty of defeating the French ; for it may be 
fearlessly advanced, that the morale of the European 
annies was restored by this and our succeeding 
campaigns in Spain. 

utt ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* * * ♦ * 

The next period of the Peninsular war to which 
we propose to refer, is the retreat to the lines. A 
corps was left between the Goa and Agueda rivers, 
under the command of General Bobert Crawford, 
The cavalry attached to that corps was small 
in number, compared to the host of horsemen 
opposed to it, and this was the more to be lamented 
as the district through which Crawford must 
retire was open, and pecuUarly suited to cavalry 
movements. It was therefore of great importance 
to spare the dragoons as much as possible ; never- 
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theless, two squadrons of the 14th Light Dra- 
goons, under Colonel Talbot, were ordered to 
charge a body of two hundred French in&ntry. 
We have heard, and we beUeve on pretty good 
authority, that Talbot requested that the infantry 
might be broken by artillery, but having received 
for answer a taunt as to his shyness in charging, 
he led his men against the square, and fell among 
the French bayonets, while thirty*two of his fol- 
lowers were either killed or wounded, and the 
French were allowed to retire without further mo- 
lestation. It is a well-established fact, that cavalry 
has a very bad chance of breaking a compactly- 
formed body of infantry, and therefore they ought 
not to be so employed, unless some advantage is 
expected beyond the mere destruction of the body 
attacked. The most advantageous opportunity, 
and the one in which an impression has been 
most frequently made by cavalry is, when a column 
of infantry is about to occupy an important posi- 
tion, the attainment of which object may be of 
great importance to them. If they are attacked by 
cavalry while in motion, there is a fair prospect of 
success ; and even if the cavalry is repelled, the 
very formation to resist the attack may be of 
immense importance in gaining time, and in 
making the enemy's movement more timid. There 
can be no excuse for so gratuitous a sacrifice as 
the one just alluded to. A very gallant charge 
was made about the same time by Captain Erauch- 
enberg— who, being posted at the bridge of 
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MaiialTa vhext it was attacked by a strong body 
of cavalry and infantry, with his single troop of 
hussars charged the head of the column, cheoked 
the enemy, and retired in safety. This affiur was 
always m^itioned among the caralry in the highest 
terms — and Krauchenb^ was miirersally allowed 
to be fitted for a mach higher command than the 
one entrusted to him ; but as the river was foid- 
able and the British advance was not pressed for 
,time, there was no object to be gained by the 
charge beyond the diivalroas feeling which it 
inculcated. 

When Massena made his arrangements, after 
the fell of Bodrigo, he allotted 8,000 horsemen 
to that part of his anny with which he proposed 
to pursue the Britidi. Loid Wellington had not 
a third part of that number of British and Qecmm 
dragoons. Sevefal afiSurs of posts oocuned pre* 
vious to the htitde of Busaco, in which the Britidb 
cavidry did well, but Lord WellingtOQ naturally 
avoided squandering an aim with whidi he was so 
slenderly provided. * 

The mmming after the batde of Busaoo,* Sep- 

* Bdsaoo was ionght on the 27th of September, 1810. 
Hie attack was made on two points, the heigbt Antonio de 
Cantam, and tbe convent hiH. Massena was bloo£]y t«* 
pvbed, wink, inelacBag fS» aflhifs oa tiie SStfa and SMi, 
when ratamHang, the aSied loes amooaied oidy ta 1209. 
That sastaiaed by the French has never been oorrecdy as- 
certained. Jones sets it down at 2,000 killed, 300 prisoners, 
and 5,000 woonded ; Najaer only at 800 HDed, and 3,700 
woQBded sad miasing.— En. 
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tember 29ih, the British cavalry letired early, but 
were soon overtaken by the French, who, being in 
very superior numbers, pressed them into the 
plain on the Mondego. They then found them* 
selves on a plain, occasionally intersected with 
deep roads, with the river Mondego in their rear, 
which was passable only by one deep ford. Here 
was a situation in which the retiring force had 
scarcely a chance, had they been vigoroudy at- 
tacked; and considering their well-known in- 
feriority in point of number, they should have 
been supported by infemtry. With one of the 
light division battalions to aid them, their retreat 
was secure ; as it was, their safety may be ascribed 
to a want of energy on the part of the Frmch. 
The British rear-guard took advantage of a defile 
fonned by a bridge over which they had passed; 
the ever ready horse artillery bore upon it, and 
the cavalry was formed upon the plain; and thus 
the enemy was checked, and the rear guard crossed 
the Mondego with trifling loss. 

Here we have a day's work probably tittle known 
to the army, and tittle appreciated by those ac- 
quainted with it, yet involving one of the most diffi- 
cult operations in war — viz., a rear guard opposed 
by a very superior force in &ont, and a river in their 
tear. The accomplishment of this object conferred 
great honour on the troops and the officer com- 
manding them; and it is much to be regretted 
that some one of the officers presuit on this 
and other occasions has not devoted his time 
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to justify the British cavaby, and, by a sketch of 
the different affairs of posts, to form not only an 
interesting, but a highly instructive elementary 
work. We could name several officers who, from 
Mving been actors in most of the scenes, and from 
a general knowledge of war, could do ample justice 
to the subject The field is still open ; the writer 
of these pages has little opportunity to collect in- 
formation, and he will feel highly gratified if the 
cursory remarks he has made may be the means of 
stimulating some abler hand to take up the pen. 

The early part of the day following the passage 
of the Mondego, was passed without molestation ; 
and in the afternoon, the picket of the 16th retired 
before a superior force. . On the following morn- 
ing, probably the 1st of October, the French 
advanced with determination, and in a force which 
it was impossible to keep in check. The pickets 
were attacked, and would soon have been put 
to flight, when a squadron of the 16th, under 
Captain Cocks, came to their aid, and charging 
the enemy twice, made some prisoners, and 
effected a retreat without loss. But a new diffi- 
culty presented itself; the French were driving 
in the rear guard ; a narrow bridge lay in the rear, 
and a narrow way beyond it. The bridge was 
passed with difficulty, and Lieutenant Hay of the 
16th was left with five or six men to check the 
French, who, furnished with guns, were gaining 
upon the main body of the rear guard. That 
officer remained for a considerable time in his 
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perilous post. The French skirmishers as they 
came up formed, and one gun opened on the 
bridge; when, having accomplished his object, 
Lieutenant Hay and his party retired at speed, 
and joined the support. We continue our narra- 
tive in the words of our informant, which would be^ 
injured by alteration. 

'' We soon saw Major Murray's squadron of the 
16th advancing at a gallop to charge. The skir: 
mishers joined this squadron, and they advanced 
to attack the three leading French squadrons— 
viz., two of hussars, and one of chasseurs, who 
were formed in three lines to receive them. The 
leading squadron of French hussars advanced at a 
walk, then halted, and no persuasion of the officers, 
who behaved most gallantly, could induce them to 
move. We were anything but compact, our files 
having been loosened by the inequality of the 
ground, and by a horse falling, and others faUing 
over him, as we approached. Three French offi- 
cers and one man dashed out to meet us ; they 
were all cut down, and the whole fled in disorder : 
about thirty prisoners were secured. A squadron 
of the Royals then charged,* and with success ; 
but Lieutenant Garden, who commanded the 
party, having had his horse shot while in the 
enemy's ranks, was made prisoner. They did not 
press us again, but showed a great force of cavalry, 

* Our informant says a squadron ; we are able to correct 
bim— the party consisting of forty men, made up of the old 
,and new pickets, the relief of which was going on. 
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and six or eight guns, of whioh they made little 
use; our artillery remained almost amongst the 
skirmishers, and kept them in check, knocking 
their supports about as soon as they came near 
enough. We encamped at Bio Mayor, and were 
almost drowned in rain. On the 2nd we were on 
picket with a squadron (Major Murray's of the 
16th) ; the cook of a French general strayed into 
our line, and was sent as a present to head quar- 
ters. Our orders were positive, to keep the 
enemy in check mth&ut engaging. The French 
had not seen an infantry soldier since Busaco, 
and had evidently attempted the day before to dis- 
cover where the army was. About twelve o'clock 
we saw a long line of cavalry advancing, appa- 
rently two or three regiments; the rain was in- 
cessant, and the French were cloaked ; Major 
Murray and his squadron retired slowly before the 
enemy, who offered no active molestation. Major 
Murray sent an orderly to Alcoenti^, to which 
place the British cavalry had retired — no answer 
was returned ; a second messenger was dispatched, 
and no answer being received, an officer was sent, 
who found the cavalry and artillery in perfect 
tranquillity, watering their horses, and apparently 
unconscious of danger — the officer, very wisely, 
ordered the trumpet to sound, and returned to his 
squadron. The French had now commenced the 
attack, and although the uncloaking took a long 
time, still more time was required. Messengers 
were sent to our cavalry camp, to bring up the 
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men first mounted. Lieutenants Tomkinson and 
Penxice of the 16 th, with about forty men> were 
the first to come up ; these were joined to the 
force already under Major Murray and Lieutenant 
Hay. As the French column was adyandng into 
the main street, we charged them without a 
moment 8 hesitation ; ihey went about at once, and 
we beat them back out of the town. An oificer and 
a good many men were killed, and many prisoners 
secured, while others escaped down the cross streets, 
and it was impossible to follow them, as we were 
forced to stick close to the main body, to prevent 
their forming and turning on us. The guns were 
got out of the town. Captain Cock's squadron, 
which was <m picket the following day, charged 
and made some prisoners. It was the 14th heavy 
dragoons which we met at Alcoentr6, and they got 
a good dressing. General Montbrun was up, and in 
the immediate command." 

At Alcoentre it is difficult to say what might not 
have been done. The whole British cavalry had 
established their camp, and had Montbnm dashed 
on, he might have destroyed the cavalry before 
they could have formed to resist him. The British 
horse, however, had done their duty so well as to 
leave the French in utter ignorance of the position 
of the army ; the town of Alcoentr6 mi^ht have 
been full of in£Bmtry, and to this possibility we 
may, perhaps, ascribe the safety of the rear guard. 
The slackness in turning out appears to have 
arisen from an idea that the French would not 
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come on that day^ although Major Murray had 
sent two dispatches. The gallantry and deter- 
mination of that officer, after all, saved the rear 
guard by the gallant charge, which we have given 
in the words of a gentleman who was present, and 
who, in telling his story, has not claimed the 
honour of the active share he took in the afiray. 
Colonel Napier states that fifty or sixty dragoons 
were lost in passing the Mondego. We can only 
say, that our information is to be relied upon, and, 
perhaps, the loss subsequent to the passage of the 
river may have been mixed up with the previous 
losses in the ColoneFs history. 

Thus, although the French cavalry was im- 
mensely superior in number, and a great part of 
the retreat was through a country applicable to 
the manoeuvre of that arm, yet we hear of no bag- 
gage being taken, no posts surprised, nor of any 
of those feats which must have occurred, had not the 
French been held in check by the British cavalry. 

Surely Massena did not take with him so large 
a corps of cavalry as eight thousand, into a country 
where forage is at all times scarce, but in the hopes 
that he would reap great advantage from it. As we 
do not hear of any influence produced by the move- 
ments of the French cavalry, it is surely but rea- 
sonable to assert that they were held in check, and 
their effect neutralised, by the Sridsh horsemen, 
who, in doing so, rendered good service to the 
cause, although they were not able to leave any 
splendid memorial of their services.- 
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Perhaps it is a £ur illustzation to compare the 
case to that of two expert cricketers. A novice 
at Lord's is surprised to see how rarely the batter 
strikes the ball, and he never gets a good honest 
swipe ; but a better informed hand points out the 
superior bowling opposed to him, and makes it evi- 
dent that if he can keep his stumps up, and get an 
occasional run, it is all that can be expected. In 
all matters whatsoever, whether in games of skill, 
or in the business of life, a great part of the affair 
is to neutraUse the skilfiil arrangements of a supe- 
rior adversary ; and in all such cases, the efforts 
of the defending party are only observed by 
those who pay attention to the details, and who, 
from experience, are able to appreciate the diffi- 
culties. When the army arrived in the lines, there 
was but little opportunity for the use of cavalry on 
either side. The retreat from Villa Franca to San- 
tarem had been so well arranged, that nothing was 
seen of the French. During the occupation of the 
position at Santarem, a considerable party of 
cavalry was employed on the outposts, but as each 
party was desirous of repose, the advance was 
seldom disturbed. 

Massena broke up from his position on the 5th 
of March. The pursuit commenced the following 
morning, but it was at Torres Novas, about six 
leagues from Santarem, that the advanced party of 
the British came in contact with the French ; a 
skirmish ensued, and the same was daily renewed. 
When the army reached Thomar, a corps under 

VOL. I. N 
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Oeneral Cole -was sent to Alentejo : the cavalry 
then remaining with Lord Wellington consisted 
of four regiments — ^viz., the Ist, 14th, and 16th 
dragoons, and the 1st hussars, amounting at that 
time to about sixteen hundred sabres. The duty 
committed to the cavalry £rom this time vas most 
arduous — the sole charge of the outposts, with fre- 
quent patrolling to the front and flanks. The 
British cavalry was partially engaged every day ; 
the French dragoons being generally supported by 
in&ntry, whose tiraileurs were mixed up with the 
mounted ones. The greatest evil to which the 
British cavalry was exposed, was the utter want of 
forage. During nearly a month, the commissariat 
did not issue twenty pounds of corn per horse : 
the sole provender for the horses was rye-straw, 
which, from its purgin g quality, is most unfit food for 
a horse at work ; indeed, under any circumstances, 
it is a most woful substitute for hay and com. 
The horses, consequently, became attenuated, and 
unable to perform the heavy duties imposed iq>on 
them, in illustration of the abject state to which 
the horses were reduced, we must mention a cir- 
cumstance, of which we have a vivid recollection. 

A subaltern officer had been directed to cazxy a 
despatch, and off he went at a walk. The com- 
manding officer called out, ''Mr. P., an officer 
never leaves the ranks at a walk." The Brumma- 
gems were applied, and a convulsive canter ensued, 
which lasted about half-a-dozen strides, when the 
animal sank down to his original walk, and no 
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&rther coercive measure "was resorted to. As this 
officer was considered to be well moonted^ and was 
careful of his horses, the foregoing may be deemed 
a fair specimen of the degraded state of the horses. 
In spite of this moral dismounting, the cavalry 
continued to do all the outpost duty, and, at least, 
bad the good e£fect of performing services which, 
if they had devolved on the in^ntry, would have 
been most distressing. We cannot assert that any 
a&ir of posts worth noticing occurred, and we must 
fartlier say, that one or two good opportunities 
were afforded; one at Fegoa, a little village near 
Sabugal, where the French had left the 70th regi- 
ment quite unsupported. The French infantry 
formed squares, and were canonaded for some time 
with little effect, but had they been attacked by the 
dragoons, and at the same time canonaded with 
grape, there cannot be a doubt as to the issue. 
Lord Wellington did not come up that day, and if 
he had been there, he seemed so truly to despise 
small matters, and at the same time felt his weak- 
ness in horse so keenly, that it is doubtftil if he 
would have done anything. The other opportunity 
which was lost was at the action of Sabugal, when 
the French might have been attacked on their 
retreat to Alfayates, with very great effect. The 
corps which had been attacked at Sabugal (Eeg- 
nier s), retired during the night, got across the 
Agueda, was then in safety, and thus ended Mas* 
sena's retreat. 
The Alontejo corps meanwhile fell in with the 

n2 
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enemy^ and a most distinguished and gallant cavalry 
affair took place. The French having dismantled 
Campo Mayor, were engaged in carrying off such of 
the stores as were of value — -and this operation wa& 
in the course of execution, under the escort of a 
corps consisting of a brigade of infantry, and 700 or 
800 cavalry, (Colonel Napier makes the dragoon 
force larger,) and thirteen guns, which probably had 
formed part of the Campo Mayor garrison guns ; 
the whole under the command of the well-known 
General Latour Maubourg. The British advance, 
consisting of two squadrons of the Idth Light 
Dragoons, and two squadrons of Portuguese, came 
upon this body rather unexpectedly. The command- 
ing officer. Colonel Head, was aware of the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, although he appears not 
to have been informed of their extreme contiguity. 
The ground appears to have been what is called, 
in land-surveying, a hog's back. The French were 
ascending to the crest of the hill, or rather slope, 
on one side, as Colonel Head, with the Idth, were 
going up the other side, when he found himself in 
the presence of the enemy, who was equally sur- 
prised by the encounter. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation. Colonel Head wheeled up his squadrons, 
and charged the French, (who had time to form a 
line and wait to receive the charge,) drove them 
down the hill, reformed and charged back again ; 
and having again formed, he made a third charge, 
killing, wounding, and upsetting a great number 
of the French; the French commanding officer 
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having been killed in the first charge by Corporal 
Logan of the 13th^ and the French cavalry being 
80 completely broken that Latour Maabourg was 
fain to seek shelter in a square of infantry. Trust- 
ing to the heavy brigade of dragoons, which was 
immediately in his rear, to secure the guns and 
prisoners, and to deal with the infantry, Colonel 
Head and his gallant band galloped on, and pur- 
sued the French to the gates of Badajoz, when a 
salute from the rampart of that plac& forced him to 
return to review the spoil which he had left to the 
care of the heavy brigade — ^but that force had not 
been moved up. The French cavalry had been 
allowed to form again : the infantry to move to their 
support, the guns had been retaken, and were 
afterwards carried in safety to Badajoz, there to deal 
destruction on our gallant fellows, who so frequently 
and so nobly fought against that place. Latour 
Maubourg was allowed to withdraw himself from 
a shelter of bayonets which he had sought, and to 
take charge of his people again — no doubt his bile 
excited by the straits to which he had been driven 
— and he found an early opportunity of wreaking 
his vengeance at Albuera, where he charged a very 
material part of the position, routed the Spaniards, 
destroyed an English brigade, and the day was 
saved only by the heroism of the fusileer brigade. 

Meanwhile, the 13th, on their return, found 
their retreat cut oflF, and they were only able to 
escape by taking a circuitous route. Colonel Head, 
however, had done his duty most gallantly, and, no 
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doubt, he expected immeasured applause. He 
had defeated a corps of cavalry four times more 
numerous than the one he commanded: he had 
suffered litde or no loss, and had taken thirteen 
guns and a number of prisoners. The exploit 
was surely not the less to be admired, because the 
reserve had not secured the advantages he had 
gained; and in return for this service, what re- 
ward did Colonel Head receive ? Less distin- 
guished services have been nobly recompensed, but 
the whole of Colonel Head s merits were repaid by 
the information, that he had acted with great rash- 
ness, that he ought not to have charged without a 
support ; or, in other words, that he ought to have 
attacked 700 or 800 French dragoons with 100 
instead of 200. Although the brigade of heavy 
dragoons was within two minutes ride of his rear, 
yet Colonel Head was accused of having acted with 
great rashness : it is true that he had been suc- 
cessful; his temerity had been crowned with un- 
exampled success; but the result did not excuse 
his committing himself; and it was solemnly 
pointed out to the British cavalry, through the 
medium of the orderly-book, how wrong it was 
to be rash ; how necessary to have a support, with 
other valuable truisms; to which was added a 
pleasing compUment to the heavy brigade, and 
congratulation on their steadiness. Of this, we 
believe, the heavy dragoons were most imworthy, 
but they would gladly have aided their brave fellow 
soldiers had they been allowed to do so. 
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In this affidr. Colonel Head had displayed the one 
great qualification which, above all others (always 
assuming the existence of personal courage), tends 
to make a good ofiioer, and especially a good ca- 
valry officer — ^viz., prompt decision. The moment 
he saw the enemy, he formed and charged. The 
French were aware of the vicinity of a large force, 
and finding themselves vigorously attacked, a panic 
seized them, and they fled. Colonel Head, him- 
self au Irishman, and commanding men mosUy 
fix>m that country, duly appreciated their impe* 
tuous courage, and did not hesitate to attack, con- 
vinced that the enemy did not know his force, and 
that he would be supported. He might have done 
less, and escaped without blame, but he bravely, 
took advantage of circumstances in his favour, and 
succeeded, as brave men generally do succeed, 
under similar curcumstances. Had he been ad- 
vancing over a plain, and had he opened the ball 
in the usual manner, with skirmishers, supports, 
&c., the enemy would have been enabled to esti- 
mate his force, and would have felt confident 
Had he then charged, he would have been guilty 
of rashness, and, without a doubt, would have 
been most shamefully defeated. He used his wits 
as an officer ought to do; in doing so, he acted 
the part of an experienced soldier ; as far as lead- 
ing the actual charge, that service would probably 
have been as ably performed by Corporal Logan. 
After receiving the reward of his valour, we have 
heard that Colonel Head was addressed — '^ I be- 
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lieve. Colonel, that you vould have galloped into 
Badajoz, if the gates had been open." 

" By Grad, General, I believe I would," was the 
answer — and we believe so too ; the boys were so 
fresh. 

When a body of dragoons has charged, they 
become loose and broken, and are of Uttle service, 
till they have been regularly reformed and told off. 
As the orderly-book very properly observes, an 
officer must have a support. We believe that the 
Idth never got over the effect of the unjust treat* 
ment they met with. 

Perhaps some one of the officers who were pre- 
sent may honour this paper with perusal. We 
hww that the leading facts are correct. If we have 
not done justice to the exploit, let it be attributed 
to want of power, and not to want of will. We have 
now recorded two instances in which the British 
cavalry were accused of rashness, instead of being 
rewarded for valour. A work might have been as well 
published, entitled, "A plan for the abasement and 
farther deterioration of the British Cavalry." This 
was not done — ^but the treatment experienced by the 
Idth and 23rd, added to the well-known advantages 
of a whole skin, afforded a practical lesson, which, 
no doubt, was profited by, although not to the 
extent which might have been, fairly expected. 
Another inducement to inactivity was held out, 
in the absence of any reward to junior officers ; 
an qrder, such as is given by all the Continental 
powers, would have a most beneficial effect. 
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It is needless to refer to the ardour produced by 
the Legion of Honour, although its decorations 
were so lavishly bestowed. With us the rewards 
were confined to the commanders of regiments, or 
distinct bodies, and were, perhaps, distributed in- 
discriminately enough. We cannot deny that we 
feel sorely, but this soreness does not arise from 
any private wrong. We have no unrequited claim 
on the service ; indeed, we have no claim at all ; 
but we feel anxious that the public should be made 
acquainted with the difficulties against which the- 
British cavalry had to contend. 



***** 

Lord Wellington having taken up the line of 
the Agueda, turned his attention to Almeida, which 
wa8 occupied by a smaU garrison-and slenderly 
provisioned — and an attempt was made to lessen 
their means of support, by employing riflemen to 
fire at the oxen which were grazing upon the glacis. 
Little efiect appeared to have been produced by 
this measure, but it was ascertained, from an 
intercepted letter, that most of the cattle had been 
wounded, and it became necessary to kill and salt 
them, which, it is well known, is done to great 
disadvantage in very hot weather. The place was 
finally blockaded. Massena retired with his army 
to the plains of Salamanca. The British army was 
placed in cantonments. Such a portion of the 
cavalry as wa^ not required for the outpost, was 
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sent behind the Co&» and allowed a repose of 
aboat three weeks, to recoyer firom the effects of 
the fatigae it had undergone. The yonng crops 
of rye, Ihen nearly three feet high, were purchased 
by die commilTBariat. The grain which had been 
hoarded by the inhabitants was now brought out, 
and the horses began to recoTer their flesh. Time, 
however, was not afforded to put them into condi- 
tion — and when they came to work again, they 
rapidly lost the flesh which had been put on their 
bones by the green forage. Although twenty 
years have intervened, the writer of these pages 
looks back with horror to this period. The vil- 
lage in which he was cantoned, had suffered se- 
verely from the French ; more than half of the 
bouses had been destroyed, and those which re- 
mained were in the most abject state of dilapida- 
tion, and utteriy devoid of furniture. The poor 
inhabitants were returning to their desolated dwell- 
ings, and patiently resuming their wonted avoca- 
tions; suffering, wiA resignation, the severest 
penury, and being under great difficulty from the 
loss of their oxen and rude implements of hus- 
bandry, which had been carried off, or wantonly 
destroyed. The people appeared to suffer all with 
great patience, but their sad countenances har- 
monized with the surrounding scene, where melan- 
choly reigned. Without any occupation, save 
stable duty, this inactive life, immediately suc- 
ceeding a short but very animated campaign. 
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generated a degree of ennui 6a beyond anything the 
writer has ever experienced. Still the horses got &t. 

Meanwhile Massena, having received reinforce- 
ments, was making every exertion to reorganize 
his army, and soon found himself at the head of 
about 40,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, with which 
be advanced to the relief of Almeida. Lord Wel- 
lington took up his position between the Coa and 
the Duas Oasas, which smaU river was immediately 
in front of some part of his position. Sir William 
Erskine's division, with one squadron of dragoons, 
was placed near the ruins of Fort Conception, to 
guard the road to Almeida, the investment of 
which place was committed to General Packe's 
brigade, of Gampbeirs division. The village of 
Fuentes was strongly occupied. General Hous- 
ton's division was on the right at Poso Yelho, and 
the village of Nava-da-ver was held by the guerilla 
corps of Julian Sanchez. The French were allowed 
to pass the Agueda without molestation — and on 
the 3rd of May took up their position with their 
left opposite to Fuentes, and on that day made an 
attack on the village. But after varied success, and 
the demonstration of the greatest bravery on each 
side, the largest portion of the village remained in 
the hands of the British. 

The position and prospects of the British army 
were such as demanded all the firmness of Lord 
Wellington. The French army, which was within 
cannon-shot of our lines, counted a /uUy equal 
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force of infantry : in cavalry they -were superior in 
the proportion of five to one, while their artillery 
was superior both in number of pieces and in 
calibre. The British occupied a position which 
was probably the best that could be obtained, but 
which offered no natural obstacle ; while the whole 
of it, with the exception of the villages, was suited 
to the employment of cavalry. In the event of 
disaster, the rugged Coa lay in the rear — ^and the 
fords on that river are dangerous, and very difficult 
of access. By the extension of his right. Lord 
WeUington secured the bridge of Sabugal ; but the 
operations of the 5th cut off the army from that 
line of retreat, when there only remained the bridge 
of Castelo Bom, which was so narrow, that it would 
have required many days for the passage of the 
army over it. There can hardly be a doubt but 
that defeat must have caused the destruction of 
the British army ; but Lord Wellington felt confi- 
dent, and communicated his gallant feeUngs to the 
whole army. On the afternoon of the 4th, a 
squadron of dragoons was sent to Nava-da-ver, to 
support Julian Sanchez. The commanding officer. 
Captain Brotherton, found that the guerillas had 
taken every precaution, and the outposts continued 
in their hands. During the night, the Spaniards 
sent in several reports that the French army was 
in motion — and as it turned out, Massena had 
moved his army bodily by its left. 

On the morning of the 5th, Captain Brotherton, 
in obedience to previous orders, prepared to rejoin 
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the cavalry, behind Foso Velho ; and on its route^ 
this squadron was the first to witness the threaten- 
ing demonstrations of the French. It was a 
glorious sight. The morning was beautiful; the 
6un was gradually dispelling a thick mist which 
had prevailed during the night, and which seemed 
yet in lower grounds to dispute the solar influence. 
The silence of the morning was scarcely broken by 
the hum of the neighbouring armies, when the 
French advance upon our right was observed at 
the distance of about half a mile. The nearest 
columns of cavalry were only seen in parts, the 
continuity being broken by the partial fogs ; 
beyond them the valley seemed filled with troops, 
parts of the columns only becoming visible for a 
moment as the mist cleared o& Farther to the 
rear, the enemy were on higher ground. The 
sun had gained the ascendancy, and shone upon 
the accoutrements of the squadrons; and again 
the view was impeded by the fog, and the sequel 
left to the imagination. Enough, however, had 
been seen to authorise the report sent in, that the 
French were moving upon the right in great force, 
as this squadron continued its march when nearly 
behind Poso Velho, and the advance of the French 
was coming nearly perpendicularly upon its wake. 
We observed a very fine squadron of French 
grenadiers a cheval, which advanced towards the 
wood near Poso Velho, and charged the infantry 
skirmishers with which it was filled — but failing to 
make any impression, the Frenchmen gave up 
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that object, and continaiDg at the same pace (a 
canter), by bringing diyisions right shoulder for- 
ward, the squadron Yfaa thrown into a column of 
diyisions to the left, in which order it skirted the 
wood, descended into the valley of the Duas 
Casas, and having cleared that river, again formed 
squadron on the leading division, and advanced 
towards the British position; several other squadrons 
being observed coming to its support. But this part 
of the enemy's force does not appear to have done 
anything more on that day ; at least, no troops of 
that sort were observed by the writer in the meUe 
which he was called on to witness and to take 
part in. 

By reference to the plate of the battle of Fuentes, 
in Colonel Napier's History, which is very good and 
clear, it will be observed that the rivers Turones 
and Duas Casas form a long plateau. The French 
cavalry having closed up on our side of Nava-da- 
ver, made an impetuous charge upon our pickets, 
and for a time were in possession of two of our 
guns ; at least they were around the guns ; and if 
the gallant Norman Bamsay had argued scienti- 
fically, he might fairly have accounted himself 
prisoner. Such a thought never entered his noble 
mind — ^but heading his gunners, he charged the 
enemy, and cleared the road for his guns. The 
French, who, by the by, most fortunately for us, 
were drunk, came on at a rapid pace, but in bad 
order, and were checked by different squadrons as 
they came up. The squadron whose progress has 
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been related, had receiyed orders to join the main 
body ; and as it came on the plateau, all seemed 
confusion. Bamsay "was still followed by the 
French chasseurs, and the number of chasseurs 
and hussars of the French appeared to be much 
greater than that of anything opposing them. 
The British, however, formed whUst the French 
seemed to be galloping about in detached parties,, 
and immediately charged those nearest to us, 
but they gave way, and the ground being boggy, 
several horses fell, mine among others. When I 
remounted, I perceived very near me a German 
hussar, hanmiering his pistol-flint, while a French 
chasseur knelt before him. I asked the German 
what he was about. *' Ah ! I shoot dis fellow, den 
he do no more mischief." I persuaded him with 
difficulty to relinquish his quarry and join his 
squadron. I imagine that the pistol had already 
missed fire at the Frenchman. As soon as the 
German was fairly olOP, the chasseur knelt to me in 
gratitude, as he had to the hussar in suppUcation, 
and embracing my knee saluted me as his generous 
preserver. I asked the poor fellow for his sword, 
which he joyfully gave me, and which I continued 
to use, in preference to my own unwieldy machine. 
I derived farther advantage from my chasseur 
friend ; instead of a leather sword-knot, he used a 
handkerchief, which I found more agreeable, and 
that it attached the sword more securely to the 
wrist. This little adventure occupied far less time 
than it has taken to relate. On joining my 
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squadron, we found that the French were again 
coming on in force, and we were soon driven back, 
followed by a large body of the enemy. We were 
in full retreat, and it seemed doubtful when we 
should bring up, when we came upon the Chas- 
seurs Brittaniques, a regiment formed of Swiss and 
French refugees ; and had scarcely time to clear 
their front, when they opened their fire, and gave 
a tremendous volley. Not many of the French 
seemed to fall, but their advance was completely 
checked by the fire of the infantry. One soldier of 
the Koyals was unfortunately killed by the fire : he 
was galloping along the line when the order to 
*' make ready*' was given ; an officer called out to 
him to halt opposite to him ; the poor fellow thought 
he could clear the Hne in time ; he was mistaken, 
and received several bullets; but if I remember 
aright, his mare, which was a very valuable one, 
escaped. Lord Wellington having now determined 
to contract his position by throwing back his right, 
the infantry retired in squares, and the cavalry was 
directed to form line, with a view to shelter the 
squares from the French artillery, of which a heavy 
battery was now brought into action. 

It is strange that this circumstance is not alluded 
to by either Lord Londonderry or Colonel Napier. 
It must have been well known to the former — ^but 
probably from the active and most gallant share he 
took in this part of the action, his lordship has 
not detailed the cavalry operations of that morning 
so minutely as might have been wished. The 
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humble station the writer of this sketch held, 
relieves him of any such difficulty. It must be 
very apparent, from the number of horses lost by 
the cavalry, especially by the Boyals, that they must 
have been exposed to cannonade, while, although 
the French had ten or twelve pieces in battery, 
the squares scarcely received a shot. The cavalry 
truly owed all this, and much more, to the infantry, 
who had been the means of their preservation. 
We witnessed some most ludicrous scenes : one we 
shall give. The Sritish cavalry having formed line, 
there was a space of half-a-mile between them and 
the French, when a cloud of skirmishers was ob- 
served coming towards us — and a brigade of Portu- 
guese artillery, commanded by a German, thinking 
it was an attack by the French infantry, as indeed 
it appeared to be, opened upon them with spherical 
case. The shells appeared to burst over the heads 
of the skirmishers, when a mounted officer came 
from the cannonaded party at a gallop, waving a 
handkerchief. It proved to be a body of the 
Brunswick Oels, who were dressed in a pecuhar 
manner, and something like the French. The poor 
German was in sad distress — *' Have I shed the 
blood of my gallant countrymen !** he exclaimed ; 
while he paced to and fro in great agitation, another 
officer now arrived from the Brunswickers (though 
they were usually called the Owls.) He came to 
console the captain ; not a man was touched. 
This only changed the cause of distress ; the pro- 
fessional skill of the gunner was called in ques- 

VOL. I. o 
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tion, and the gallaait German was in still deeper 
despair. 

The cavalry retired behind the infantry, which 
was formed for the new alignment on some gently- 
rising ground, between the rivers Doas Casas and 
Tnrones. They had just dismounted, when a 
squadron of French hussars charged and broke 
Colonel Hill's picket of the guards ; a squadron 
of the Boyals was sent to protect the guards, but 
came too late, Giapt. Thompson s artillery having 
opened with grape upon the hussars and forced 
tliem back. The Boyals were now moved down in 
front of the guards, and posted in a valley, where 
they were more protected from cannon-shot^ and 
were ready to oppose any incursions of the French 
cavalry. The French pushed forward some horse- 
men ; skirmishers were thrown out on each side^ 
which continued, and for some time nothing of 
consequence occurred; an attack was expected 
every moment, but the French remained inactive, 
or confined their exertions to a farther attempt 
upon the village of Fuentes. Towards the after- 
noon, a squadron, composed of a troop of the 
Boyals and a troop of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
was ordered to advance, which they did, till they 
were exposed to the fire of the French guns, which 
opened on them with grape, mortally wounded the 
commanding officer, Capt. Knipe, and killed and 
wounded a good many men and horses. The 
writer was with this squadron, and he never has 
been able to make out what was the object of this 
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advance. Capt. Thompson, of the artillery^ sent 
to beg that it might not be repeated, as it drew the 
fire upon his guns, and at least one of the gunners 
had been killed by grape-shot, although the distance 
was about 700 yards. For a considerable time, our 
attention was occupied in observing the practice of 
the French artillery and Capt Thompson's brigade ; 
and it was admirable on both sides. I heard our 
men express delight when our side fired a howitzer 
which made a greater volume of smoke than a gun ; 
at last a tremendous cloud of smoke arose from 
our battery, and one of the dragoons called out 
^' Hurrah ! there goes a shot that will kill half the 
French army." It turned out to be one of the 
tumbrils (fortunately oontsining only a few rounds), 
which was exploded by a French shell. It is a 
well-known fact, that one great use of artillery is 
to keep up the spirits of soldiers by its noise. 
The French continued inactive during the three 
following days, and failed to take advantage of the 
best opportunity Wellington ever gave them, even 
if they were afraid to attack the army ; and the 
reason of their not doing so, given by the French 
writers, is, the works we had thrown up, which 
were really nothing, having been formed by the 
soldiers in a few hours. Had they deemed it 
inexpedient, what was to prevent their detaching 
a corps of 2000 horse and 1000 foot soldiers, 
without their knapsacks, and with some guns, which, 
by crossing the Coa at Sabugal and Secieras, would 
have come upon our rear and stopped oux supplies ? 

02 
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The force remaining would have been ample to 
retain the British, and the detached corps might 
have returned in perfect safety, as, even had the 
bridge at Sabugal been occupied by the British in 
consequence of any change of operation, the French, 
by retiring south, would have passed the Coa in 
safety. The cause of their inactivity may have 
arisen from internal dissensions — as Colonel Napier 
states — ^but we believe that it arose also from an 
overweening fear of Wellington, who had been 
rated by Begnier as worth 20,000 men to the 
British army. It is not difficult to point out errors 
when the results are already known ; we are the 
last to undervalue British bravery, but we feel con- 
vinced that if the two armies could have changed 
commanders, cateris paribus, the war of Portugal 
would have been terminated on that field. 

Having risked so much to gain Almeida, Lord 
Wellington had to sufier a sad blow from the 
destruction of the place and the escape of the 
garrison. The precautions used by the French, 
and the bravery of their conduct, cannot be too 
highly commended. For several nights previous 
to the escape of the garrison, there was a tremen- 
dous explosion, as if all the guns of the place 
were fired at once ; this occurred about midnight, 
and was evidently intended to calm our minds as 
to the occurrence, which we saw take place re- 
peatedly without any reisult. It was imagined by 
us, that these explosions were signals to Massena. 

Previous to adverting to the unfortunate de- 
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struction of Almeida^ and the escape of the gar- 
rison^ we must beg to offer a few remarks on the 
battle. As to the conduct of the inGeoitry^ nothing 
could have been more splendid ; the fighting in the 
village was desperate ; but in what did the cavalry 
fail, or what service did the overwhelming force of 
French cavalry perform? We feel that we are 
liable to the charge of presumption in disputing 
the authority of the Adjutant-General, and we are 
£eu: from intending any disrespect to Lord London- 
derry, when we say that it appears to us he has 
overrated the number of British cavalry at Fuentes. 
We find by a copy of a return in the appendix to 
Lord Londonderry's book, that on the 15th of 
February, when head-quarters were at Gartaxo, the 
number of horses effective, with the four regiments 
of cavalry, which formed the whole British cavalry 
at Fuentes, is as follows — 

Honet. 
Royals ..... 425 

14th Light Dragoons . . 378 

16th Light Dragoons . 866 

1st Hussars . 361 



1530 



No remounts had been received since that return, 
and during the intervening time the cavalry had 
been very hard worked, dreadfully starved, and 
repeatedly engaged ; indeed, during Massena's re- 
treat, some part of the cavalry was daily imder 
fire ; this must have reduced the strength of the 
regiments : one squadron of the Royals also was 
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detached, and we feel conTinced that ihe number 
of sabres present at Fuentes did not exceed 1200 
«-— we doubt whether it was so great ; a remount of 
forty horses joined the BoyalB the afternoon of the 
battle. 

Lord Londonderry takes the force of the French 
caTab7 at 4000 ; we have never heard it stated 
under 5000 ; and in referring to a French work, 
'' Gampagnes en Portugal, 1810, 1811," we find 
that the French army at Fuentes is stated by the 
author at 35,000 infEintry and 5000 horsemen. 
This may appear tedious, but we wished to ascertain 
as precisely as possible the numbers on each side, 
that we may again ask what did the French do with 
their 5000 horsemen ? They were in far better 
condition than we were ; every part of the plateau 
between the rivers was admirably adapted to cavalry 
movements; They had Montbrun at thdr head, 
and a nimierous artillery ; yet they produced no 
influence on the battle ; and had the cavalry on 
each side been withdrawn, the French would not 
have done one iota less than they did do. We 
took about 100 chasseurs prisoners — and their 
Colonel, Lamotte, was said to have been taken by 
Lord Londonderry. 

The French having retired beyond the Agueda, 
the British army were sent into quarters, and steps 
were taken to secure the capture of Almeida. The 
cavalry was in great need of repose, as during tho 
six days, while the army was in position at Fuentes, 
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the dragoons Trere ready to act from two hours 
before sunrise till two hours after dark, leayingbut 
a few hours out of the twenty-four to dress the 
horses, and to allow the men to prepare their own 
food. The work had not» indeed, been hard, and 
all that was required was a good sleep. On the 
night of the 11th a tremendous explosion took 
place at Almeida, the garrison sallying £rom the 
town at the same time. The result has been well 
described, especially by Lord Londonderry and 
Colonel Napier. It is unnecessary to enter into 
the circumstances of the failure on the part of the 
British in preventing the escape of the garrison ; 
some blame was thrown on the 2nd and 4th regi- 
ments, whose emblems or crests, on the colours and 
appointments, are severally the lamb and the Uon 
of England. Through some mistake the 2nd had 
been put into quarters. The 4th, which ought to 
have been at Sarba del Puerco, did not receive 
orders till it was too late. It was said, the lion 
slept — the Lamb sought green pastures — the Eagle 
spread his wings and fled away. A squadron of 
the Boyal Dragoons was in the village of Villa di 
Yegua, through which the retreat of the French 
lay, but General Brennier, hearing from a Spaniard 
that the town was full of Eng^sh Dragoons, di- 
verged to his left, and passed through the fields. 
Had Brennier known the true state of the case, he 
might have passed through the town, and have 
taken most part of *' the heavies" with him, for they 
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fancied themselves in complete security. !rhe men 
-were going to stables when a messenger arrived to 
tell them what was going on. 

Some of the dragoons^ with a quarter-master, 
inmiediately mounted and followed the French, 
who were now approaching their goal, and took Utile 
noticQ of these few horsemen. The quarter-master 
however, saw an opportunity of doing a Uttle busi- 
ness. Observing amongst those who lagged in the 
rear, one man with a ledger in the slings of his 
knapsack, he naturally concluded that such gear in 
the French, as in our service, belonged to those who 
carried the purse, and on the strength of this rea- 
soning, by degrees he approached him of the ledger, 
and returning his sword, and advancing at speed, 
he pounced upon his prey, and seizing him by the 
collar, shook the musket out of his hands and 
bore him off. He proved to be paymaster s clerk, 
and carried sixty doubloons, then worth about four 
guineas each. We give the story as we heard it 
the same day ; we will not conceal the quarter- 
master's name — one so appropriate to the exploit — 
Mr. Kite — ^while we bear testimony to his gallant 
conduct on all occasions. 

Nothing further occurred. The cavalry was 
cantoned in the neighbourhood, and remained per- 
fectly quiet for nearly a month. Lord Wellington 
went to take charge of the army in the south, leaving 
the light division at Gallegos, and the cavalry 
under command of Sir Brent Spencer. It would 
appear that the means and situation of the French 
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were not Tery well known at this time,(i. e. about 
the 4th or 5th of June,) when the light division 
was withdrawn from Gallegos, and the royal 
dragoons were ordered to occupy their quarters. 
The usual quarteiing party^ under a subaltern, 
was sent to take up the cantonments. As this 
party entered the town, they observed a patrole 
of French dragoons descending towards Gallegos 
from the other side, and some little distance in the 
rear was the head of a column ; a report of these 
circumstances was sent to the regiment, which, 
instead of coming to Gallegos, moved to a height 
between that town and Nava-da-ver, where it was 
fonned with a troop of the 14th Light Dragoons 
(Captain Townsend s.) 

Too much time was allowed to elapse before 
they continued their retreat. It was evident that 
the French were in great force, and it proved to be 
a reconnoissance of 2000 horse and a strong 
battery of artillery, under General Montbrun; 
they advanced through the woods, from which they 
debouched with so much rapidity as to place the 
British force in considerable jeopardy. The 
French squadrons were at but a little distance, 
and had they once engaged with the Royals, time 
would have been afforded to bring up such a force 
as would have put the matter far beyond contention. 
The Old Boyals bundled off wilJi all becoming 
speed, and retired across the ample plain in Hne. 
The French sent out a couple of squadrons in 
advance, one of which extended as skirmishers ; 
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the British, however, had the start, and every pros- 
pect of getting off, when it was discovered that a 
morass crossed the plain. The local knowledge 
of Captain Townsend was of good service; that 
officer pointed out a pass by whidi this obstacle 
was cleared. As some time was lost in passing 
this defile, it became necessary that the rear 
squadron should charge. This duty devolved on 
Captain Purves, who formed and charged the 
French, and broke their squadron, and by this 
means was able to pass the defile ; but Oie French 
being well supported, pushed on and soon regained 
their former position in the rear of the Boyals. 
Captaih Purves's charge deserved every commen- 
dation. While in full retreat, and vigoroudy pressed 
by the enemy, tiie squadron halted and charged 
while their own party was continuing its retreat 
To those who have experienced the moral influence 
of such circumstances, it will be plain that Purves 
did well to hurry on his men as he did. The 
writer did not belong to that squadron, and he 
remembers feeling well pleased that such was the 
case ; and as he is satisfied that he saw the danger 
and prospect of glory in no worse light than other 
people, he is anxious to pay every tribute in his 
power to Captain Purves and his squadron. 

The skirmishers now came within fifty or sixty 
yards of our squadron ; the main body was rapidly 
advancing ; the town of Nava-da-ver was above a 
mile distant ; and it appeared that nothing could 
save the Boyals, who returned rapidly, bat keeping 
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well together. On a sudden the French halted, at 
the moment that the crisis seemed at hand ; the 
leading squadrons cleared off and discovered a 
battery of ten or twelve guns, which immediately 
opened and fired two salvoes, not at the retreating 
dragoons, but into the wood, along whose margin 
the Boyals were retiring. Montbrun was aware 
that the light division had left Gallegos in the 
morning, and considered the delayed retreat of the 
Boyals as a mse to draw him into a snare, and that 
the infantry was concealed in the wood ; but as soon 
as he discovered his mistake, the pursuit was re- 
sumed, but the moment was lost. General Mont- 
brun's conduct was anything but daring ; the wood 
was not thick, and could not have concealed a largo 
body of men ; but even if it had done so, the 
French had a much larger force than the whole 
British cavalry, had it all been there — and their 
retreat was open either by the way they came, or 
upon Poso-Vello, into a wooded country, or across 
the plain towards Fuentes-d'Onore. 



Montbrun having sent a patrol into Nava-da- 
ver, retired. It had evidently been the sole object 
of the French, on this occasion, to make a recon- 
noissance-— for had anything farther been intended, 
they would have followed up their success, at least 
till they found something capable of offering an 
efEicient zeaistanoe ; and had ihey even scoured the 
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countxy in front of their rights and which was 
totally unprotected, a great deal of baggage would 
have fallen into their hands. 

The following day, the cavalry, continuing its 
march, crossed the Goa, passing through the camp 
of the 52nd regiment, which was bivouacked on the 
left bank of the river. Probably that gallant corps 
was never in a situation in which it could have 
better set at defiance any cavalry attack than in 
this. In their front ran the Coa, passable by only 
one ford, from which the tortuous and rocky path 
did not admit of above two horses abreast. The 
steep banks, covered with brush-wood, confined 
horsemen to the narrow road, and we verily beUeve, 
that a single company of the 52nd would have re- 
pelled Montbrun with all his host; nevertheless, 
an absurd alarm was given during the succeeding 
night, and a report consequent on it led us for a 
moment to doubt that the position was so inexpugn- 
able. Having passed through the infantry camp, the 
cavalry had retired to a magnificent chesnut grove, 
about a mile and a half from the river, and in this 
deUghtful bivouac felt itself in perfect security. 
There cannot be a more enchanting scene for a 
gipsy party than a Portuguese chesnut-grove. The 
majestic trees are covered by so thick a foUage as 
only to admit at intervals the rays of the meridian 
sun, and the branches grow nearly horizontally at 
the height of about seven or eight feet, giving the 
appearance of a great green awning. We have a 
very pleasing recollection of such scenes^ and of 
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the dramas we have seen enacted in them: — ^the 
soldiers actively employed in their several avoca- 
tions around the holes of the trees, to which their 
horses are attached hy means of a forage cord 
encircling the tree ; others at a fire in the neigh- 
bourhood cooking; parties passing to and fro 
with water or forage ; and the erect serjeant-major, 
with white gloves and rattan, walking about with 
circumspection. A few boughs hastily piled to- 
gether, in part screen the simple toilet of an 
officer, who is preparing to enjoy his rice broth, 
as we may gather from the preparations his 
servant has made, by covering the canteen with 
a napkin, which seems intended to be occupied as 
a dinner-table by two performers, who are to be 
furnished with seats by the adaptation of bundles 
of forage. In the distance of this part af the 
scene, a Portuguese boy, with shining face, is seen 
blowing the fire and stirring the pot. The officer's 
servant is actively employed in waiting on his 
master, as well as attending to the horses and 
holding Antonio in surveillance, lest on the one 
hand he allow the fire to go out, or on the other, 
the bishop to put his foot in the pot which 
contains the mess of four or five hungry men. 
Another actor in the dinner scene is just arriving 
from the village with a small skin of vino generoso 
— two quarts of which, (Imperial measure,) one 
raw, the second mulled, may very safely be put 
under the belt of any man after his day's work. 
The writer of these Unes had probably indulged 
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to about this extent, and had early retired to what 
the Scotch call his naked-bed^ anglicd> undressed 
to his shirt, a bag stuffed with straw acting as 
mattress, while a double blanket and sheet, in 
addition to the foliage of the chesnuts, sufficiently 
shielded from the night air in that lovely climate. 
He was in the temporary command of a troop — 
one of the seijeants of the troop commanding the 
camp guard. About one or two on the following 
morning, the latter awakened the writer, saying, 
with great agitation, " For God's sake. Sir, get up 
and form the troop ; the French cavalry has 
charged your friends the 52nd, and is cutting 
them to pieces." Military men, and especially 
those who served in the lighf division, know how 
strong an attachment existed between the officers 
who had served in the different regiments of that 
brilliant corps. This sad inteUigence came like a 
thunder-clap; two or three minutes sufficed to 
make the transfer from the naked bed to the back 
of a horse. About fifty of the troop were collected, 
and trotted off to the rendezvous on the high road. 
Here General Slade was actively employed in 
getting his brigade mounted. The troops were 
coming to the road as they formed, when it 
occurred to all present that the French did their 
work very quietly; not a shot had been heard, and 
the most absolute silence reigned, although the 
night was clear and calm. It must be allowed, 
that the general from the first expressed his sur- 
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prise at the meekness with which the light division 
bore their cutting up^ although he had been roused 
from sleep by this alarming intelUgence. 

The bearer of this report could not be found, 
but the guard declared that two or three men, 
nearly naked, had come to them and informed 
them that they had with difficulty escaped from 
the French cavalry, which had penetrated into the 
52nd camp, and had destroyed the light division. 
Shortly after, an orderly who had been despatched 
by General Slade, returned with the information 
that the whole alaim had arisen from the circum- 
stance of some mules escaping from their tethers, 
which galloped over some of the sleeping soldiers, 
and had upset some piles of arms. Two or three 
of the soldiers who had been thus roughly treated 
arose from their lairs, and running through the 
camp spreading alarm, continued their course till 
they arrived at the dragoon bivouac. The alarm 
was not known to a great part of the division till 
the following morning. We have ventured to 
place this little matter in our simple narrative. It 
may be amusing to the general reader, while the 
military man cannot be too frequently warned of 
the disastrous consequences which may arise from 
panic ; and the foregoing anecdote is at least one 
proof of the facility with which it may be generated. 

A very successftd and brilliant ajffair of cavalry 
occurred a few days after the battle of Albuera, 
which we have the opportunity of giving by a quo- 
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tation from a French military ^mter, and which is 
as follows :* 

*' Le G6n6ral Latoor Maubourg, r6uni le 24, a 
la division Godinot, au-dessus de Villa Garcia, 
re9oit du G6n6ral-en-chef I'ordre de se porter en 
avant sur Usagr6, et de faire replier les postes 
ennemis. Usagr6 est situ6e a deux Uenx et demie 
de Villa Garcia, dans un plaine coup6e et bois6e. 
Au pied dune soumit6, sur laquelle repose ce vil- 
lage, coule une petite riyi^re dont les bords sont 
escarp6s et difficilement accessibles. Un pont est 
jet6 sur cette riviere au bas d'Usagr6. It sert de 
passage au chemin de Los Santos, de Bibeira, et 
de la Basse Estramadure. L'ennemi avoit reconnu 
une position favorable, surlerevers d'un monticule 
plac6 en regard du village, de I'autre cot6 de la 
riviere: II y place 12 a 1500 chevaux. Gach6e 
par le terrain, cette cavalerie ne doit paraitre et 
agir qu au moment ou les avant postes, forces de 
ceder le terrain, se replieront sur Usagr6 et le d6- 
passeront ensuite. 

"Le G6n6ral Latour Maubourg veut s'assurer 
avant d'occuper ce point si Tennemi en a evacu6 les 
environs : il ordonna, en consequence, au G^n^ral 
Briche de se porter avec sa cavalerie leg^re, par un 
long d6tour laissant Usagr6 a gauche vers la riviere ; 
de franchir ensuite le ravin dans un endroit ou il 
pr^sente peu d'escarpements, et d*6clairer notre 
droite. L'ex^cution de ce mouvement, exige du 

* Lap^ne, Conquete de TAndalottsie. — page 180. 
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temps, a cause des dij£cultes du terrain. Sans 
attendre cependaht que le Gen. Briche paraisse de 
I'autre c6t6 du ravin, les 4' et 20* de dragons, qui 
forment la tete de la division Latour Maubourg> 
traversent le village ddja abandonn6 par I'ennemi; 
le Gen. Bron a leur t^te, ils descendent la rampe 
qui conduit au pont, et passent brusquement sur 
la rive gauche ; mais a peine le 4* a-t-il mis le pied 
sur cette rive, que les Anglais d^bouchent avec 
impetuosity de derri^re le coteau qui les a jusque- 
la tenus caches. Le Gen. Bron fait des ce moment 
avec le 4* le plus vigoreux eflforts pour contenir 
I'ennemi. 

''Le 20* de dragons se porte sans d^lai au 
secours des escadrons engages, avec autant de 
promptitude que le passage du pont, ou les chevaux 
ne peuvent pas d^filer que par deux, le permet, 
mais ces deux regimens qui reunis comptent moins 
de 700 chevaux, sont hors d'etat de r6sister a la 
cavalrie ennemie, trop sup^rieure en nombre, et 
se replient vers le pont. Le 26* de dragons (meme 
brigade) descend aussi la rampe, dans le dessein 
de porter secours aux troupes compromises, et 
pr^sente la tete de sa colonne sur le pont, tandis 
que celles-ci fortement ramen6es s'y pressent pour 
repasser la riviere. Cette position est rendue 
encore plus critique par I'artillerie Anglaise, tirant 
a mitraille sur nos regimens agglom^r^s en avant 
de ce defil6 ; 3 pieces d'artillerie HoUandaise au 
service de France, mises en batterie a la droite 
d'Usagre, ne peuvent neutralizer le feu du canon 

VOL. I. P 
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ennemie^ qui occupe une position plus avantageuse. 
Les 4* et 20* hors d etat de pouToir repousser le3 
Anglais ^t mdme de se d^gager, se repUent a la 
fin» ou plutot se dispersent dans les jardins en 
avant du village. Le 06n6ral Latour Maubourg 
tennine cependent ce combat in^gal en pr^scmant 
au Gr^n^ral Bouvier-d'^clats de faire mettre pied a 
teixe au 14* de dragons le I'^de la 2* brigade, et de 
la disposer en tirailleur pour chasser Tennemi des 
jardins. Les Anglais sont arrdt6s, en effet, par 
cette mesure, et reprennent bientot apr^s la position 
qu'ils occupaient arant le combat, tandis que les 
4* et 20* de dragons degag^s aussi, rejoignent leur 
division. Le Colonel Farine du 4* resta au pouvoir 
de Tennemi ; 400 dragons et autant de chevaux 
avaient 6t6 6charp^s ou pris, &c." 

We really are apprehensive that any remarks we 
can make upon this long extract, will do httle 
towards strengthening the claim of General Lmnley 
and his cavalry to the highest meed of praise. 
The French statement setems to be a very fair one. 
We were not with that part of the army, and do 
not happen to have any detailed account of the 
action, nor of the loss accruing from it on the part 
of the British. Let it be observed that the French 
writer estimates the British force at 12 to 1500. 
It is not worth while to dispute the number ; it 
must, however, be granted, that the Frenchman 
has done justice to his countrymen in not under- 
rating the force opposed to them. He must be 
supposed to be correct in his statement of the 
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French force, which he states to have been the 
diyision of Grodinot, which, however, had no oppor* 
tunity of taking a diare in the action, and probably 
was not within reach of Usagr6 at the time ; bat 
that three brigades of cayalry, nsimely, the two 
heary brigades of Bron and Boiivier-d'eclats, and 
the chasseur brigades of Briche, were present and 
employed, there can be no doubt. 

The French brigades were usually very strong, 
and it would be a yery moderate calculation to 
suppose that they had a force of 3000 cayalry. 
There can be no doubt that had the whole of this 
force been properly directed against General Lnm- 
ley, he must have retired, or probably would 
have suffered severely had he been induced to en- 
gage mth two-fold numbers. The general, ^eing 
that the French began to pass the bridge, while 
Greneral Briche was at too great a distance to 
admit of his lending any assistance, allows one 
l^rigade to pass the river, and by an impetuous 
charge breaks the enemy, and throws them com- 
pletely into confusion ; and having destroyed or 
taken 400 of the enemy, he is driven from the 
remainder of his prey by the fire of a fresh regiment 
of dragoons, who are dismounted on the opposite 
bank, and are enabled to push back the British 
dragoons, without being exposed to any danger 
whatsoever. 

The French writer lays a good deal of stress 
on the services rendered by our artillery. We 
have no doubt that whatever bravery and skill 

p 2 
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coold accomplish was done by Captain Lefevre's 
troop on this as on every other occasion^ but as this 
troop was the whole amount of that arm which the 
British had at Usagr^, we cannot believe but 
Latour Maubourg must have had a larger artillery 
force on this occasion^ as we see that he had three 
brigades of cavalry : he could not have left himself 
so unprovided with artillery as to be bullied by 
five light six-pounders and a light howitzer. 
The truth must be, that the French, seeing the 
Colonel, Farine, had taken his grist to a bad mill, 
and expecting the English dragoons to cross the 
river, sent away their artillery, which would have 
impeded the retreat of their troops, and perhaps 
might have become the spoil of the enemy. Ge- 
neral Lumley had to congratulate himself on a 
most daring and completely successful attack upon 
a superior enemy, commanded by an officer of the 
greatest distinction. Latour Maubourg had sepa- 
rated his force, and attempted to pass a defile 
without clearing his front. He had transgressed 
the rules of war and of posts, with which he was 
no doubt perfectly conversant ; but it is impossible 
to applaud too highly the conduct of the British 
general, who detected the errors of his opponent, 
and efiectually took advantage of the favourable 
position he was placed in. General Lumley's 
conduct can only be appreciated by those who 
have witnessed cavalry aflFairs, and who know, 
therefore, how much promptitude is required; and 
that whatever calculations were previously made. 
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or whatever arrangements the most watchful fore- 
sight might have suggested^ still the relative cir- 
cumstances are continually changing. On this oc- 
casion a very few minutes' delay might have allowed 
the whole of General Bron's brigade to pass the 
bridge, and if Bron had been able for a time 
to repel the British attack, General Bouvier- 
d'^clats (what a name for a sharpshooter !) instead 
of acting en tirailleur, would have found means 
to pass his brigade across the stream, (for such it 
was, and not a river,) either by the bridge or at 
some other place where the banks were accessible ; 
General Briche would have then come up, and the 
British would have been in a precious mess. 

We frequently hear of chess as a military game ; 
and although it is a game we have long cultivated, 
we must deny, at least, that it at all tutors the 
mind for affairs of posts. In chess the player 
may take as much time as he pleases, whereas 
prompt decision is the desideratum in active war- 
fare. If chess is to teach anything, it must be 
restricted to strategy. Practice alone can make an 
ofBcer perfect in this work ; but occasionally, even 
when the commander has not been habituated to 
such scenes, if ho be possessed of great determina- 
tion, and has confidence in his soldiers, he may, 
by putting on a good countenance, and by acting 
with vigour and promptitude, making the most of 
any circumstances which are favourable to him, 
gain an advantage over a superior enemy before 
his opponent has time to ascertain his force, and 
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extricate himself from the difficulties which he 
is thrown into by the successful attack made upon 
his advanced guard. 

The whole of the cavalry foUowed Lord Wel- 
lington to the south, where the army remained till 
the end of July, when it returned to the neighbour- 
hood of Ciudad Bodrigo. During this period we 
do not recollect any cavalry action. The French 
were everywhere superior to the British cavalry in 
point of number. 

Marshal Marmont having collected a large force, 
advanced to the relief of Bodrigo. A splendid 
afiiair occurred at£l Bodon on the 25th of August, 
when General Ficton's division not only repeUed, 
but actually charged an immense host of French 
cavalry. The small body of British cavalry made 
several splendid charges, and their conduct was 
highly applauded; but as the French had 4000 
horsemen while the British cavalry did not exceed 
400 or 500, little could be expected from them, 
and no doubt they owed their safety to the steadi- 
ness of the infantry. Many accounts have been 
published of this affidr, and of the gallant conduct 
of Picton s division, which, especially Colville s 
brigade, cannot be too frequently held up to the 
admiration of the army. But what were the French 
doing ? they had 4000 cavalry, numerous artillery, 
and for a long time were only opposed by a single 
brigade of infantry, three squadrons of dragoons^ 
and four guns. Surely, had their attack been 
energetic and repeated, they must have swallowed 
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up this dating band. The country is open, and 
peculiarly suited to cavalry movements; yet all 
the French accomplished was, to give an oppor- 
tunity to Colville's brigade to achieve fresh honours, 
and set an example which was not lost upon the 
British army. 

Shortly after the affidr of El Bodon, we had an 
opportunity of seeing a great deal of the 6th regi- 
ment^ which had taken a prominent share in the 
glory of that day; we saw officers and soldiers 
who had been wounded by grape-shot while in 
square, — ^they spoke highly of the conduct of the 
French cavalry officers, one of whom would not 
surrender though left quite alone. Now, this is 
all very well^ bat what does it imply? that the 
French cavalry officers were brave. We willingly 
allow such to be the case, and add that on all 
occasions they shewed the greatest courage, and 
set a good example to their men, who nevertheless, 
as on this occasion, frequently left them alone. 
The British cavalry seldom gave their officers such 
opportunities of shewing their bravery. The fol- 
lowing day, Marmont assembled an overpowering 
force in front of Fuente Guinaldo, and Lord Wel- 
lington withdrew his army during the night, and 
retired to Aldea de Fonte — and after passing the 
frontier of Spain, the country becomes quite un- 
Buited to cavalry. 

A great deal has been said of the inferiority of 
the French horse— and unquestionably he is a low- . 
bred animal — for which reason he is the more 
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able to endure the hardships to which the horses of 
light cavalry are exposed. The French horse, 
generally, trots well, and is sure-footed. Oh the 
retreat from Guinaldo, the writer of these pages 
was followed by a small party of lancers, and near 
Peubla d' Agava one of them deserted to him, and 
was immediately sent to head-quarters, escorted by 
a well-mounted dragoon. The Frenchman started 
at a banging trot, keeping his friend at a hard 
gallop ; and had he not been called to and requested 
to moderate his pace, he would most assuredly 
have done up the heavy, ere they had accomplished 
the two or three miles to Aldea de Ponte. The 
writer purchased a horse taken at Fuentes d'Onora 
from the 5th Hussars ; it was a little horse, but 
quite as fit to carry a light weight as many of our 
horses. The writer is no feather weight ; the 
Frenchman carried him well, w;as good in all his 
paces, and after doing good service became the 
charger of the Assistant-Surgeon. 



*«* A period of considerable interest passes between the close 
of the campaign of 1809, and the fall of Ciudad Bodrigo on 
the 11th of July, 1810. During that interval, two of those 
glorious events which mark a hero*s life had occurred, and 
Wellington by his passage of the Douro and victory of 
Talavera, had earned a military reputation, which five years 
afterwards was consummated by the downfidl of his mighty 
rival at Waterloo. We merely note these military occur- 
rences, as they will occasionally be alluded to hereafter. The 
Douro was crossed on the 12th of May, 1809, at Oporto. 
The battle of Talavera won 27th July, 1810. We may also- 
observe that Busaco was fought the 27th of September after- 
wards ; the retreat to Torres Vedras took place the following 
month; the advance from ^*the Lines,** March 1811, and 
Fuentes d*Onore was fought on the 4th of May. 
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RECOLLECTIONS IN QUARTERS. 



AJFAIB OF EL BODON.* 



Soon after the battle of Fuentes d'Onore, the 
French aimy withdrew from the northern frontier 
of Portugal, and the Duke of Wellington, with 
three divisions of the British army and a corps of 
<5avah7, blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo. In September, 
1811, Marshal Mturmont assembled the army of 
the North, consisting of 60,000 infantry and 5000 
cavalry, in the neighbourhood of Salamanca, and 
moved on Rodrigo, for the purpose of raising the 
blockade. On the approach of this force, our 
outposts were withdrawn, and Ciudad Rodrigo 
reUeved. The head- quarters of the Duke of Wel- 
lington were at that time estabUshed at Fuente 
Ouinaldo, a village three leagues in the rear of 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; and it happened that the second 
battalion 6th regiment, to which I belonged, was 

* 25th September, 1811. 
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doing head-quarter duty. On the morning of the 
24th of September Tee received orders to march to 
the front, and occupy a post a league from Bo* 
drigo, where we found two brigades of guns and a 
squadron of cayabry. About one league to the 
right of that post is the village of El Bodon, which 
was occupied by the third division, under Sir 
Thomas Ficton. The light division occupied the 
ground between the village of El Bodon and the 
river Agueda, on which its right rested ; the fourth 
and only remaining division was in rear of Fuente 
Guinaldo, occupying different villages, and not 
brought into position. In consequence of guns 
being attached to us, I became the senior officer, 
and having received no orders, whether to retire if 
attacked (by a superior force), or to defend our 
post to the last extremity, I thought it prudent, in 
the first instance, to take the best meims in my 
power to prevent a surprise, and planted the 
pickets accordingly. FeeUng myself in a very 
responsible situation, I visited the pickets at day- 
break, when I discovered large bodies of the 
enemy's cavalry coming out of Ciudad Bodrigo, 
and crossing the Agueda. 

There are two roads leading from Ciudad Bodrigo; 
one to Fuente Guinaldo, the most practicable for 
guns, was that on our right, which passed through 
El Bodon ; the other led immediately through the 
post we occupied. It was some time before I could 
form an opinion whether the enemy meant to ad- 
vance by El Bodon or by the road which we occupied. 
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the groand being so favourable to mask his move* 
ments. In this uncertainty, and still not having 
received any orders, I directed the guns to be un- 
limbered and the mules harnessed^ ready to move 
at a moment's warning. I also placed the 5th 
regiment in position, occupying an elevated ridge, 
and its right protected by a deep defile. The ap- 
proach of the enemy's cavalry left me no longer 
any doubts as to the object of his attack, and I 
ordered the guns to conmience a fire upon his 
columns. At this moment the Duke of Wellington 
came £rom the right, and after a few minutes 
passed in reconnoitring, told me he approved of 
the arrangements I had made, and would order up 
a brigade of cavalry to our support. But the Duke 
had hardly time to move to the rear, before we 
were charged by a large body of cavalry, which for 
a moment succeeded in capturing the guns. By 
a well-directed running fire from the 5th regiment, 
followed by a charge of bayonets, the guns were 
retaken, and the enemy repulsed.^ 

Beinforcements now arrived, consisting of two 
regiments of British infantry and one of Portu- 
guese. This force (now about 1500 men) main- 



* The 5th KegimeDt came steadily forward in line, and 
after delivering a shattering volley, lowered their hayonets,. 
and boldly advanced to charge the cavabry. This, the first 
instance of horsemen being assailed hy infkntxy in line, was 
brilliantly successful: the French were hutried down the 
height, and the guns were re-captured, limbered up, and 
brought away. — ^£d. 
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tained the post for the space of three hours, 
although frequently charged by the whole of the 
enemy's cavalry, and exposed to a heavy fire from 
the guns of a division of infantry which were in 
reserve. — Nor was it abandoned until this body of 
infantry moved forward, when we were forced to 
recede, and the ground being very &vourable for 
cavalry to act upon, we retired in squares of regi- 
ments, which were repeatedly charged, but from 
their steady conduct, no impression could be made 
upon them. 

During these operations, the enemy pushed for- 
ward a strong body of infantry, which succeeded 
in cutting off the light division, but by a judicious 
movement of Major-General Crawford, who crossed 
the Agueda, that division was saved, and effected 
a retreat. 

The Duke of Wellington now took up a position 
in front of Guinaldo, with the three divisions above 
named, from which, not being tenable,* he retired 

* While Marmont was manoeuvriiig 60,000 of the best 
troops in the world, with 1 10 guns, at the hose of the heights, 
and scarcely out of cannon range, he was ignorant that the 
allied position was held by two voeak divisunu. The left wing 
of the army heing at Nava-da*Ter, ten miles from Guinaldo; 
th^ fifth division at Fayo, twelve miles* distance; and the 
light troops still further offf at Cespedosa. When informed, 
after Wellington had retreated and concentrated his whole 
army, that fpr six-and-thirty hours he had lain within arm's 
length of barely 12,000 men, and allowed them 'to retire 
unmolested, Marmont passionately exclaimed, " By Heaven ! 
the star of Wellington is brilliant as Napoleon*s T'— £i>. 
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on the following day^ and posted himself strongly 
behind the Coa. The enemy only haviag supplies 
for ten days, was obliged to fall back, when the 
British army re-oocupied nearly the same ground 
it did previously to this attack. 

The following is a copy of the General Order 
issued by Lord Wellington after this brilliant affair. 

"G.0.,2iid Oct. 1811. 

" The Commander of the Forces is desirous of 
drawing the attention of the army to the conduct 
of the second battalion 5th, and 77th regiments, 
and 21st Portuguese regiment, and Major Arens- 
child s Portuguese artillery, under the command of 
the Hon. Major- General Colville, and of the llih 
Light Dragoons and 1st Hussars, under Major 
General Alten, in the affair with the enemy on the 
25th nit. 

" These troops were attacked by between thirty 
and forty squadrons of cavalry, with six pieces of 
cannon, supported by a division consisting of four- 
teen battalions of infantry with cannon. 

" The Portuguese artillery-men were cut down 
at the guns before they quitted them, but the 
second battalion 5th regiment attacked the cavalry 
which had taken the guns, and retook them; at 
the same time the 77th regiment were attacked in 
front by another body of cavalry, upon which body 
they advanced, and repulsed them. 

"While these actions were performed, Major- 
General Alten's brigade, of which there were only 
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three squadrons on the ground^ were engaged on 
the left with numbers infinitely superior to them- 
selves. These squadrons charged repeatedly, sup- 
porting each other^ and took above twenty prisoners^ 
notwithstanding the immense superiority of the 
enemy. The post would have been maintained, if 
the Commander of the Forces had not ordered the 
troops to withdraw from it, seeing that the action 
would become still more unequal, as the enemy's 
infantry were likely to be engaged in it before the 
reinforcements ordered to the support of the post 
could arrive. 

^' The troops then retired with the same deter- 
mined spirit, and in the same good order, with 
which they had maintained their post : the second 
battalion 5th regiment, and 77th, in one square, 
and the 21st Portuguese in another, supported by 
Major-General Alten s cavalry and the Portuguese 
artillery. The enemy's cavalry charged three faces 
of the square of the British in£Euitry, but were 
beaten off; and finding from their repeated fruit- 
less efforts, that these brave troops were not to be 
broken, they were contented with following them 
at a distance, and with firing upon them with their 
artillery, till the troops joined the remainder of 
their division, and were afterwards supported by a 
brigade of the fourth division. 

'' Although the 21st Portuguese regiment were 
not actually charged by the cavalry, their steadi- 
ness and determination were conspicuous, and the 
Goiomander of the Forces observed with pleasure 
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the order and regularity with which they made all 
their movements, and the confidence they shewed 
in their officers. 

" The Commander of the Forces has been par- 
ticular in stating the details of this action in 
General Orders, as, in his opinion, it affords a 
memorable example of what can be effected by 
steadiness, discipline, and confidence. It is im- 
possible that any troops can at any time be exposed 
to the attack of numbers relatively greater than 
those which attacked these troops under Major- 
General Colville and Major-General Alten, on the 
25th of September; and the Commander of the 
Forces recommends the conduct of these troops to 
the particular attention of the officers and soldiers 
of the army, as an example to be followed in all 
such circumstances. 

'• The Commander of the Forces considers Major- 
General Colville and Major- General Alten, and 
the commanding officers of the regiments under 
their command respectively, — viz., Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cummins, Lieutenant- Colonel Arenschild, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bromhead, Major Bidge, and 
Colonel Baccelas, of the 21st Portuguese regiment, 
and the officers and soldiers under their command, 
to be entitled to his particular thanks, and he 
assures them, that he has not failed to report his 
sense of their conduct in the action of the 25th 
September, to those by whom he trusts that it will 
be appreciated and recollected." 
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THE OAPTUEE OF CIUDAD KODKIGO.* 



• 
BT AH OITICEB OF THJS NIHSTZ-TOUETa SEOXHBHT. 



On the 19th of January, 1812, the third division 
in turn of duty entered the trenches, the relief 
taking place in the morning, as was usual during 
the siege. In the afternoon of the same day, the 
hght division arrived in the environs of the place ; 
hut, lest the enemy should suspect, from the pre- 
sence of additional troops, that an attack was in- 



* ^' Ciudad Rodrigo is buUt on a rising ground, on the right 
hank of the Agueda, and has a double enceinte all round it. 
The interior wall is of an old construction, of the height of 
thirty-two feet, and is generally of bad masonry, without 
ilanks, and with weak parapets and narrow ramparts. The ex- 
terior enclosure is a modem fausse-braie, of a low profile, con- 
structed so far down the slope of the hill as to afford but 
little cover to the interior wsdl ; and from the same defect of 
the rapid descent of the hiU, the fausse-braie itself is very 
imperfectly covered by its glacis. On the eastern and southern 
sides there are ravelins to the &usse-brcde, but in no part is 

VOL. I. Q 
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tended^ this division was ordered to march on the 
Salamanca road to such a distance, that nightfall 
might prevent their return from being noticed by 
the garrison. The besieged must have supposed 
that the object of a march in that direction was to 
cover the siege from the advance of the enemy, 
which was to be looked for. 

It was then intimated to us that the breaches 
were practicable, and were to be stormed that 
night : the third division taking the greater, and 
the light division the lesser, breach. 

It was ordered that two battalions of Major-Gen. 
the Hon. C. Colville's brigade should descend into 
the ditches, and clear them of all hindrance that 
might exist on or about the main breach. For 
this service. Major Bidgewas instructed to proceed 
with the 5th regiment, from the rear of the convent 
of Santa Cruz, to escalade the fausse-braie near 
where it joins the wall of the place, and to advance 
to the main breach by the inner ditch ; and Lieut.- 



there a covered way, nor are there any countermines. With- 
out the town, at the distance of three hundred yards, the 
suburhs were enclosed by a bad earthen entrenchment, hastily^ 
thrown up. The ground without the plaice is generally flat 
and the soil rocky, except on the north side, where there are 
two hills, called the Upper and the Lower Teson^— the one at 
one hundred and eighty yards from the works, rises nearly to 
the level of the ramparts, and the other, at six hundred yards" 
distance, to the height of thirteen feet above them. The soil 
on these hills is very strong, and during open weather in 
winter, water rises at the depth of six inches below the 
surface.""— Jones's Journal of Sieges. 
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Colonel Campbell was directed to move with the 
94th regiment, in doable columns of companies, 
from the left of the convent of Santa Cruz, to enter 
the outer ditch, and, turning to the left, carry the 
breach in the fausse-braie, and remove all ob- 
structions that might be found on or about that 
breach and the main one, and thereafter to co- 
operate with the storming party in entering the 
place. From the engineers' stores, there were 
given out to the 94th regiment a number of knotted 
ropes to assist in descending the ditch, and c^ 
felling-axes to break down and remove the impedi- 
ments supposed to exist about the breach. 

Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, having set his watch 
at the head-quarters of the division, moved his 
regiment forward, as soon as evening permitted, 
to the convent of Santa Cruz, and took post under 
a loop-holed wall to the left of it, along which it 
had been intended to form a ditch, which, however, 
was excavated to the depth of only a foot or two. 
This position was enfiladed by Jwo light brass guns, 
mounted en barbette on a projection of the fausse- 
braie, but as the moon threw the shadow of the wall 
on this half-formed ditch, we were enabled to ap- 
proach unobserved to within 120 yards of the outer 
defences of the place. 

Here we waited until the moment arrived, at 
which, as Colonel Campbell had been told, the 
storming party would leave the trenches ; for al- 
though we had less ground to pass over to reach 
the breach than they, it was of importance that we 

Q 2 
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should be there before them, in order to perform 
the duty of removing whatever might embaiiass 
the attack. Then, extending our front in the 
order prescribed, we passed in silence over the 
glacis, and reached the ditdtt. The bottom was 
not visible in the shade, but Williamson, cap- 
tain of grenadiers, threw himself into it, and find- 
ing the depth not so great but that men with arms 
might leap into it without injury, the regiment 
followed him, and pushed forward at the same 
rapid pace to the breach in the fausse-braie, and 
through it to the foot of that which had been made 
in the rampart of the place. Here an instant 
sufficed to show that the breach was clear for 
attack, and to correct the formation of the regi- 
ment — Colonel Campbell, knowing that we must be 
immediately supported by the parties that were 
approaching the breaches in different directions, 
and that it was of consequence not to lose a second 
of time in such a situation, gave the word to fix 
bayonets and mount, which was so done that the 
front reached the top of the rampart as one man. 
No sooner had they set foot upon it, than a strong 
train of gunpowder was fired from the enemy's left, 
which, passing across the breach, kindled and ex- 
ploded a great number of shells, by which many 
were killed and wounded, and all who had gained 
the top were thrown down and stunned. At the 
same time a bhsk fire was opened from a breast- 
work which had been raised at a little distance from 
the rear of the breach, just without the line of fire of 
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our batteries. The space betwe^i tbis breastwork 
and the interior scarp of tiie wall, which was entire, 
and sixteen feet high, was filled with carriages of 
different kinds, cheTaux de fiise, and similar articles, 
so put together ss to make it a work of time for an 
individual to trarerse it by daylight 

Th« pheck that had been tlnxs given was, how* 
ever, butmomentary. Immediately after, all sprang 
to right or left to force in by either fiank of the 
breadh. Colonel Campbell and those near him 
attacked that on our ri^t. On this side the enemy 
had prepared a double retrenchment,, consisting of 
two ditches, (each ten feet deep, and the same in 
width,) and two parapets formed across tiie ram- 
part. It appeared that they had been communi- 
cating with the breach from this side at the moment 
we mounted, by means of two strong planks laid 
acioss the ditches on the inner edge of the rampaxL 
In the conftision of the surprise, the plank travexsh 
ing the ditch next to the breach was only drawn a 
little back, so that one end fell to the bottom of the 
ditch, while the other rested on the interior hp« 
In this position it ftumished the assailants with the 
mieans of passing. This was eageriy seized, and, 
by mutual assistance they rapidly cleared the first 
ditch. The plank laid over the second ditch having 
been left undisturbed, Colonel Campbell proceeded 
forthwith to take advantage of it. While he was 
on the plank, a French officer sprung forward, and« 
calling on his men to fire, made a lunge with his 
sword at the colonel; he parried the blow, and 
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closed with the Frenchman, and both were instan* 
taneously borne within the second retrenchment 
by the ardour of our men who were pressing on. 
At this instant, the 5th regiment reached and 
mounted the breach with a vehement cheer. This 
corresponding in the rear most opportunely with the 
exertions of those in front, startled and appalled 
the French soldiers at the critical moment at which, 
by supporting their brave officer, who was forced, to 
yield his sword, they might have successfully 
defended their post. The advantage thus lost 
their assailants were too energetic to permit them, 
whatever efforts were made, ever to regain; but 
springing one after the other within the retrench- 
ment, each, as he came up, threw; himself on the 
enemy, of whom the foremost soon lay lifeless on 
the terre-plein, and the rest, who were beyond the 
immediate reach of the bayonet, turned and fled in 
paaaic, without a thought but to save themselves. 

Colonel Campbell stopped the pursuit at a place 
where a street coming from the centre of the town, 
nearly at right angles with the rampart, is termi- 
nated by the retaining wall, but ascends by a ramp 
on the left to the terre-plein. Beyond this ramp, 
the houses encroach on the rampart, and narrow it 
at one point to a few paces, whence it slopes gently 
down as far as the Agueda gate. A post was thus 
formed, which those who had reached it could have 
defended against any number of the enemy, had 
they recovered themselves. 

The writer of this narrative had just congratulated 
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Oolonel Campbell on his success, when the tread 
of a considerable body of the enemy descending 
the street gave warning of their approach. A suf- 
ficient number of our men having been posted to 
close the rampart where it was narrowest, the rest 
were moved down the ramp to receive the enemy 
on the bayonet, as they should turn at the foot of 
the street. They came down at a steady step till 
within twenty or thirty paces of us, but then, hear- 
ing a call given to those who were on their way 
from the breach to move on, they all at once halted, 
seemed to listen for a moment, and then, throwing 
down their arms, fled with precipitation. 

Our party was now joined successively by Captain 
C Campbell, of the 94th, (brother of the colonel ;) 
Captain Laing, of the 94th, wounded through the 
wrist; Major Bidge, of the 5 th, lame, having sprained 
his ankle ; the serjeant-major of tliis last regiment, 
and several men. Still in all it did not number 
above forty. Patrols were sent out, who went to the 
old Moorish castle, to the Agueda gate, which was 
found strongly barricaded with stones, to remove 
which would have required the labour of many 
hours, and to the different streets and lanes which 
touched the rampart in this direction, and which 
were found deserted and strewed with arms. 

A strong desire was now manifested to advance 
into the town, and to take the defenders of the 
breach in reverse ; but this Colonel Campbellwould 
not permit, and all soon became sensible that by 
holding our. present post, whatever might happen. 
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the gaixison would be compelled to submit; as 
Ibe knowledge that we had penetrated, and estab* 
lished ourselves in the town, must soon reach the 
parties who def^ided the breaches, and paralyse 
their exertions. Whereas, should we leave the 
rampart, and enter the streets, we not only exposed 
ourselves to be cut off in them, if any body of the 
garrison still retained courage and discipline 
Plough to make a last effort, but also it left free 
passage to them to occupy again the retrench- 
ments we had carried, and thus enabled them, 
almost to a certainty, to drive the assailants from 
the main breach. 

It being now clear that all those belonging to 
the 5tih or 94th regiment who had turned to the 
sight flank of the breach, had either passed the 

» 

xetrenchments or fEdlen, while single fileff were 
sent in different directions, to keep up the alarm 
of the enemy by discharging their arms in the 
streets, officers went repeatedly towards the breach, 
in ordear to bring over those who were attacking 
the left flank. But they were unable to gain their 
atteniiLtion, which was entirely occupied by the fire 
kept up on them from the retrenchment on that 
flank, and from the breastwork raised in rear of 
the rampart. This fire had brightened up, and 
become very close, it having evidently been rein- 
forced at the same instant that the parties ap- 
proaching us had given way, and our troops were 
dropping &8t, and had opened their fire in return. 
As the daaszhng light in front, and the smoke 
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-which hung over the breach, threw the ditch and 
flank by which we had crossed into complete 
obscurity, no persuasion could prevail on them to 
follow in that direction. 

The steaming party, and the other brigade of 
the third division, on arriving afterwards, were in 
like manner attracted by the fire of the enemy, 
and, without aeardiing for entrance but where 
that fire appeared, eagerly strove to l»ring their 
own to bear on it, which in time they did so 
effectively as not only to ke^ down the fire of the 
flank, but to overpower and extinguish that from 
the breastworic, in which the men were more ex- 
posed, and were no longer sustained by fresh 
supplies from the panic-struck garrison. Seeing 
this, those on the flank dispersed, and allowed our 
people to enter without fiirther oppQsition. 

About the same time, the light division carried 
the lesser breach. From the weak defence made 
at this breach, it seems evident that when the 
attadc was made the enemy stationed to d^end 
it had become aware that the town bad been 
entered elsewhere. It appears imposNBible other* 
wise to account for Fiendi soldiers, with every 
means of resistance at hand, allowing a high and 
narrow breach to be carried, without causing a 
greater loss to the assailants. That which the 
light division sustained here did not exceed what 
might have been caused by a single discharge into 
the crowded ditch. 
The town now became speedily filled with our 
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troops, and no Frenchman was found in any 
quarter under arms. 

Those officers and men of the 94th and 5th 
regiments who attacked the retrenchment on the 
left flank of the main breach, clung to it to the 
last, and suffered severely in their constant efforts 
to overcome the obstacles to their entrance ; but it 
was an utter impossibility, so long as those behind 
it stood firm. The instant, however, that they 
wavered, these brave men sprung over — and both 
they and the hght division each thought them- 
selves first into the town. 

A little attention to the following particulars 
will enable one to form a tolerably correct idea of 
the time consumed in the operation. 

The point at the Santa Cruz convent from which 
the 94th regiment started, by the route they fol- 
lowed along the ditch and through the breaches, 
was not further from the one within the town at 
which Colonel Campbell stopped the pursuit, than 
about 500 yards. The whole of this distance was 
traversed at a very rapid pace, with only a pause 
of a few seconds, to form at the foot of the breach^ 
and an equally short one at the top from the ex- 
plosion of shells. The retrenchments and ditches 
formed in the rampart were passed without a 
breathing-time, in a manner only to be accom- 
plished by men under the most powerful excite- 
ment, — many badly woimded, and themselves un- 
able to proceed — still continuing to lend their aid 
and support to their comrades. The struggle 
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within was but momentary, so that five minutes 
had not elapsed from the regiment quitting the 
shade of the convent-wall before the lodgement 
was made in the town, and the majority of the 
garrison had thrown down their arms, — many 
never having had time to take them. The time 
from this until the enemy engaged at the breaches 
abandoned them, may, no doubt, have appeared to 
men in our situation much longer than it was in 
reality — but that it was not short will be admitted, 
when it is considered that after the enemy's inlying 
picquets had faltered and dispersed, as before 
mentioned, and after a patrol had gone to the 
castle and returned, an officer had ample time to 
go down to the Agueda gate, examine it, come 
back, make his report, and again return to the 
breach, before the storming party from the other 
brigade had entered it. When they did arrive, it 
still required a considerable time to overpower the 
fire from the breastwork at the back ; and until this 
was done, those behind the retrenchment on the 
rampart held fast. In short, it is probable that 
altogether an hour had nearly elapsed before all 
resistance ceased. 
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BKTBBBirCBS TO THE tKXTCK. 

l.-^94th regiment under the high conrent iraH. 

2. — ^Ditto moving to the breach. 

3. — ^Two light guns en barbette. 

4. — ^Main breach, and corresponding one in fansse-braie. 

5. — Space filled with carriages, chevaux de firise, &c. 

6. — ^Foint at which the pursuit was stopped. 

7. — ^Adrance of French inlying picquets, where they 

abandoned their arms and dispersed. 
8. — ^Retrenchment at the back of the breach. 
9.— Ditto, carried by 94th regiment. 
A— Interior retaining wall of the rampart 
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The aeoounts of the storming of Ciudad Bodiigo 
contamed in. the '^ Beminiscenoes of a Subaltern/' 
and in the '' Sketch of the Storming" of that fort- 
ress, forcibly reoal to my mind the celebrated re- 
mark of Sir W. Baleigh, (when a prisoner in the 
Tower^) oir the degree of credit to be attached to 
what is called history. They have also induced 
me to fiirbish up my recollection of the event 
they describe — an event to which I also was an 
eye-witness, and therefore competent to give my 
version of the business ; and to explain some cir- 
cumstances connected with the attack which were 
not before suifficiently understood. 

Attached to the 77th regiment in the third divi- 
sion, I shared the fortunes of that corps on the 
night of the 1 9 th of January, 1812. We marched 
on the morning of that day firom our quarters at 
Guard-a-pero, to take our turn in the trenches. 
It was somewhat ominous of hard knocks, that the 
division which we were to relieve did not return as 
usual to quarters for the enjoyment of its custo- 
mary two days* rest, but halted in the neighbour- 
hood. M'Kinnon s brigade went into the trenches 
on our arrival at our ground — and we (Campbell's) 
in, the absence of Oolville, lounged away the day 
by our fires, gravely or gaily moralizing, or joking, 
or chewing the cud of sweet or bitter fancy, as 
suited the anticipations of each individual, for 
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certain symptoms plainly indicated that the assault 
irould take place that night. 

It was six o'clock — the firing on both sides had 
slackened^ but not ceased — their instructions had 
been for some time in the possession of our chiefs, 
-who were all bustle and mystery. Soon the 5th 
and 77th were ordered to fall in, and we proceeded 
some distance to the extreme right of the ground 
occupied by the division, where we halted; and 
whilst the men hammered at their flints, and made 
the customary preparations for business, the order 
was communicated to us. 

*' The 5th regiment will attack the entrance of 
the ditch at the junction of the counterscarp with 
the main wall of the place. .Major Sturgeon will 
shew them the point of attack. They must issue 
from the right of the convent of Santa Cruz. They 
must have twelve axes, in order to cut down the 
gate by which the ditch is entered at the junction 
of the counterscarp with the body of the place. 
The 5th regiment is likewise to have twelve scaling 
ladders, twenty-five feet long ; and immediately on 
entering the ditch, are to scale the Fausse Braye^ 
in order to clear it of the enemy's parties, on their 
left, towards the principal breach. It will throw 
over any guns it may meet with, and will proceed 
along the Fausse Braye to the breach in the 
Fau88€ Braye, where it will wait until Major-Ge- 
neral M'Kinnon's column has passed on the main 
attack, when it will follow in its rear. 

''This regiment will make its attack at ten 
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minutes before seyen o'clock. ' The 77th regiment 
-will be in reserve on the right of the convent of 
Santa Cruz." 

We of the 77th looked somewhat blank at the 
idea of remaining in reserve ; and our colonel — a 
regular fire-eater — tissued his directions with a grim 
countenance, and a voice fierce from disappoint- 
ment. Best your souls in peace, brave Bidge and 
gallant Dunkin ! — though peace was little to your 
tastes in life. Finer fellows never cheered men to 
an assault; but Dunkin wanted that moderation 
and discretion which tempered Bidge's bravery. 
They alone ordered the colours to accompany their 
regiment — a rash act— considering that our united 
numbers little exceeded three hundred firelocks, 
and one that might have much embarrassed us in 
the work we had in hand : but it was Dunkin's 
fancy. Whilst waiting in the gloom, somewhat 
impatiently, for the return of the men sent for the 
ladders, and for Major Sturgeon s appearance, we 
mingled in groups of officers, conversing and 
laughing together with that callous thoughtless- 
ness which distinguishes the old campaigner. I 
well remember how poor M'Dougall of the 5th, 
recently joined firom the staff, was quizzed about 
his dandy moustaches. When next I saw him, in 
a few short hours, he was a lifeless and a naked 
corpse. Suddenly a horseman galloped heavily, 
but hastily towards us — it was Picton. He made 
a brief and inspiriting appeal to us : said he knew 
the 5th were men whom a severe fire would not 
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daunt, and that lie reposed equal confidence in 
the 77th. A few kind words to oar Commander, 
and he bade us God speed — ^pounding the sides of 
his hog-maned cob as he trotted off in a different 
direction. 

Major Sturgeon and the ladders having anived, 
we again moved off about half before seven. The 
night was, if anything, dark — the stars lending but 
sufficient light to enable us to find our way — and 
where the ground permitted it — ^to trace the dim 
outline of the fortress. I do not recollect that the 
moon shone out during the attack. We were en- 
joined to observe the strictest silence ; a neglect 
of this order occasioned great confusion and die 
loss, of many lives, as will be seen in the course of 
my narrative. It was a time of thrilling excite- 
ment as we wound our way by the right ; at first 
preserving the distance of eleven or twelve hundred 
yards from the town, then bending in towards the 
convent of Santa Cruz and the river, and gradually 
narrowing the space betwixt us and the fortifi- 
cations. The awful stillness of the hour was 
unbroken save by the soft measured tread of 
our little columns as we passed over the green 
turf, or by the occasional report of a cannon from 
the walls, and the rush and miss of its ball as 
it flew past us, or striking short, bounded from 
the earth over our heads, receiving our most 
respectful, though involuntary salaams. I have 
before said, that the firing had slackened, but not 
<seased; every two or three minutes a shot was 
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fired at some suspicious quarter, and that by which 
vfe were moving seemed to be honoured by their 
peculiar attention. We had accomplished/ per- 
haps, half our way, when a loose firing of musketry 
was opened from the ramparts, utterly aimless, and 
apparently intended as a hint that we should not 
catch the garrison napping ; yet they subsequently 
acknowledged that they never contemplated the 
assault being made that night. Though unseen, 
we were quite within reach of their fire, and es- 
caped surprisingly ; yet I can distinctly remember 
the sharp crashing sound of a bullet, which, 
striking a steady old serjeant, (within a pace or 
two of me,) in the centre of the forehead, pierced 
his brain, dashing him on his back. Two or three 
men went back wounded. 

We had approached the convent, and whilst 
passing under its walls, we found there the light 
company of the 94th, awaiting the hour of seven, 
when they were to commence a brisk fire against 
the ramparts from the glacis, to distract the atten- 
tion of the enemy. After exchanging greetings 
with our old friends. Bogle and Griffiths, the latter 
gravely promising me Christian burial the next 
morning; we pushed on right forward to the walls, 
which now loomed high and near. I will not un- 
dertake to explain the circumstances or miscon- 
ception which caused us (the 77th) to proceed, 
instead of halting at the convent according to the 
original plan; but I imagine there must have 
been some new directions communicated by Stur- 

VOL. I. E 
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geon> lAo led us to our point of attaek, and then 
quitted us ibsr the purpose of guiding Bome oth^ 
party. 

We reached the km ^iaoB, through vhich we 
discovered a pass into the ditch, somefwhat re- 
sembling a vide embrazure, heavy palisadoed, ^th 
a gate in the centre. I describe matters, not 
technically, but exactly according to the impres- 
aions they SGtade at the moment, and which are still 
firesh in my recoDection. Through the palisadoes 
were visible the dark and lofty old Moorish walls, 
whilst high over our heads was the great keep or 
citadel, a massiTe square tower which, as it was 
reheved against the sky, seemed like a giant frown- 
ing on the scene. We still were undiscovered, 
though we could distinguish the arms of the men 
cm the ramparts, as they were levelled and fired 
firom the parapets, in idle bluster, the balls whist- 
ling over U8. Eagerly, though silently, we all 
pressed towards the palisadoes as the men with 
hatchets began to cut a way through them ; the 
sound of the blows would not, I do think, have 
been heard by the enemy, who were occupied by 
their own noises, had it not been for the enthu- 
siasm, so characteristic of his country, which in- 
duced a newly-joined ensign, fresh firom the wilds 
of Kerry, to utter a tremendous war-whoop as he 
saw the first paling fall before our efforts. The 
cheer was immediately taken up by the men, and 
as we instantly got convincing proofs that we were 
discovered by our friends on the walls, (who began 



to pepper us soimdlj,) we aU rushed tharough the 
^[wzdiig, the two xegiments miB^ed together. We 
weiB m the ditch heavily fired on from rampant 
amd tower with muaicetarj, but I do not reooUect 
that they had . any cannon hearing on us there ; 
however, they tossed down lighted shellsy and 
hand-gEsesade^ innnmerable, which qpnn about 
fizsatng axid hissing amongst our feet. Some 
fflnaahed mens heads in their deseent, wholBt 
others, exploding on the ground, tossed nnlucky 
wretches in the air, tearing them asunder. I have 
seldom passed three or four minutes less com- 
fertably ; I think that time was consumed in 
Ikinging in and fijung the ladders against a wall 
to our left about twenty-five feet high, which I 
understood to be the extremity of the/ausse braye. 
We crowded towards the ladders, and in good 
sooth there was little to praise in our eagerness 
to get ont of our txap, helpless and exposed as we 
were. 

Amongst the first to mount was the gallant 
chieftain of the 5th, but the love they bore him 
caused so many of his soldiers to foUow on the 
same ladder, that it broke in two, and they all fell, 
many being hurt by the bayonets of their comrades 
round the foot of the ladder. Bidge's ancle was 
sprained, but it did not prevent his pursuing his 
career that night. I was not one of the last in 
ascending, and on raising my head to the level of 
the top of the wall, I beheld some of our fellows 
damolishsDg a picquet which had been stationed 
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at that spot^ and had stood on the defensive; 
they had a good fire of wood wherewith to cheer 
themselves, round which, on revisiting the place 
in the morning, I saw their dead bodies, stripped, 
strangely mingled with wounded Enghsh officers 
and men, who had passed the night before the 
fire, patiently awaiting the means of removal, the 
fortune of war having made them acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows. A few of the picquet, 
who fled along the ditch, bore with them an officer 
of the 5th, taking him into the town through 
a sally port in the wall. He was led to the house 
of the governor, who questioned him as to the as- 
sault — ^the reality of which he seemed to doubt — 
and on departing for the breach, he took the 
officer s parole to remain in the house. Being 
thus excluded from participation in the action, he 
amused himself in reconnoitring the premises, and 
repaid himself for his confinement by securing the 
governor's splendid case of pistols — a fair booty. 

Our ascent of the ladders placed us in tiie/ausse 
hraye — a broad deep ditch — ^in which we were for 
the moment firee from danger. When about one 
hundred and fifty men had mounted (aflber the 
little interlude with the picquet) we moved forward 
at a rapid pace along the ditch, or fausse braye, 
cowering in close to the wall, whilst over our heads 
we heard the shouts and cries of alarm and pre- 
paration. Qur course was soon arrested by the 
massive fragments and crumbling ruins of the 
main breach^ extending half across the ditch* 
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Here, then, should have ceased the operations of 
our little band, according to the letter of the 
order — and here also ought my narrative to con- 
clude, all that followed having been so repeatedly 
described by able pens. But I write for my own 
amusement, and as an exercise of memory, and 
therefore shall continue my description. 

The situation in which we now were placed was- 
one of extreme danger and embarrassment. In- 
stead of falling into the rear of a column supposed 
to have already carried the breach, we stood alone 
at its base, exposed to a tremendous fire of grape 
and musketry from its defences, whilst we were in 
danger of being assaulted in the rear by a sortie 
through the sally-port in the ditch already men- 
tioned. For a minute we seemed destined to be 
sacrificed to some mistake as to the hour of attack, 
but suddenly we heard a cheer from a body of riien 
who, crowning the summit of the counterscarp, 
flung down bags filled with heather to break their 
fall, and leaped on them into the ditch. It was the 
old Scotch brigade, which, like us, having been 
intended as a support, was true to its time, and 
was consequently placed in the same predicament 
with ourselves. On the appearance of the 94th, 
the fire of the garrison was redoubled— and after 
a moment's consultation between the seniors, it was 
decided that it was better to die like men on the 
breach, than like dogs in the ditch, and instantly, 
with a wild hurra, all sprung upwards, absolutely 
eating fire. I think the breach must have been 
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seventj or eighty feet vide ; the ninety-lbfirth tool 
it on the right, we on the left extremity as yon 
look to the country, and I affirm, it would hare 
been a work of no small labonr to have achieved 
the ascent under any circumstances, consisting as 
it did of a nearly perpendicular mass of loose rub- 
bish, in which it was extremely difficult to obtain a 
footing. 

As our serious intentions were now evident to 
them, the enemy developed and employed their 
entire means of defence ; two guns pcnnted down- 
wards from the flanks, and had time to fire several 
lounds of grape, working fearfiil destruction, parti- 
larly on the 94th. On the margin of the breadi 
were ranged a quantity of shells, which were lighted 
and rolled down amongst us, acting rather as a 
stimulus to push up and avoid their explonon; 
the top of the breach was defended by a strong 
body of the garrison, who maintained a heavy fire 
ei mudtetry, and shewed for some time an un- 
daunted coimtenance* Hand-grenades and fire- 
balls were not wanting, nor yet the agreeable aecom* 
paniment of a heavy fire firom a distant &uQking 
demi-bastion, which bore on the foot of the breach 
and crest of the glacis, where the 4&th and 88th, 
who were just arriving in time to do good service, 
suffered very severely by it. As we struggled up, 
tiie resistance, though not, perhaps, as det^mined 
as it might have been, was still sufficiently for- 
midable to have daunted the bravest. However, 
with all its de£8cts,.a night attack has the advantage 
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of concealing fiom the view much of danger and of 
difficolty, that if seen might shake the nerves. 
Bat there was no time then for hesitation^ no 
choice for the timid ; the front ranks were forced 
onwards by the pressinre from the rear, and as men 
fell woonded on the breach, there they found their 
(living) grave, being trodden into and covered by 
the shifting rubbish displaced by the feet of their 
comrades. Some few, more lucky, when wounded, 
rolled down the slope into the ditch, where they 
called in vain for that assistance which could not 
then be afforded them, and they added by their 
outcries to the wildness of the scene. Such a 
struggle could not be of long duration — and the 
efforts of our men, reinforced as we were by the 
two last-named regiments, were in a few minutes 
crowned with success. The enemy's resistance 
slackened, and they suddenly fled from before us, 
escaping right and left by boards laid across cuts 
throng the terre-pleine, by which the breach 
was isolated : the boards they left behind in their 
panic. 

It was now seven o'clock, the breach was carried, 
and the town virtually ours. A voice was heard 
to shout aboTe the uproar, '' They run, they 
run !" All crowded on the summit of the breach, 
and some spoke of forming the men on the ram* 
part ; but on that spot there was no safety, for we 
had scarcely attained it, when a deadly fire was 
opened on us from a breastwork about twenty yards 
distant and beneath, formed from the ruins of some 
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bouses^ of loose stones^ and lined ^th men. Many 
of our people threw themselves on their faces^ and 
in that position returned the fire with good efTect, 
as I observed, on the following morning, more 
than forty of the garrison lying dead behind the 
breastwork, shot through their heads, — ^the only 
part of them exposed to our fire. 

One portion of our fellows, led by General 
M'Kinnon, proceeded to the left along the ram- 
part, and turned the right flank of the breast- work, 
(which appuy^ed against the walls,) and there 
firing on them, dispersed the enemy. About that 
time, the expense magazine blew up on the ram- 
part, destroying the general and many with him, as 
well as such of the garrison as were at that end of 
the breastwork ; behind which I saw the next day 
a number of blackened and mutilated corpses, 
hideous and shapeless, friends and foes, mingled 
in one common destruction. I distinctly remember 
the moment of the explosion, and the short pause 
it occasioned in our proceedings — a pause that 
enabled us to distinguish the noise of the attack 
still going forward in the direction of the little 
breach. 

I accompanied a party which pushed across a 
board to our right, for the purpose of clearing the 
rampart (on that side) of the enemy, who still fired 
on us, but fled on the first demonstration of attack. 
Then it was that a gigantic young Irish volunteer, 
attached to our regiment, was said to have uttered 
that exclamation of surprise at the facility with 
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which he could deprive a human being of life, 
that became celebrated afterwards throughout the 
division. Observing a gallant artilleryman still 
Ungering near his ^. L dashed at him with 
bayonet fixed and at the charge. The man stepped 
backwards, facing his foe, but his foot slipping, he 
fell against the gun, and in a moment the young 
fellow's bayonet was through his heart. The yell 

with which he gave up the ghost so terrified B 

that he started back, the implement of death in 
his hands, and apostrophizing it, was heard to say, 
" Holy Moses ! how easy you went into him !" 
As the first taste of blood rouses the latent fierce- 
ness of the tiger's whelp, so this event seemed to 

have altered B 's nature, and doubtless led to 

his subsequent misfortunes and premature death. 

No enemy being now visible on the ramparts,, 
and the men who lined the breastwork having 
fled, we advanced in pursuit, dropping from the 
wall into the town. At first we were among 
ruins ; but having extricated ourselves from them, 
we made our way into a large street leading nearly 
in a straight line from the principal breach to the 
plaza or square ; up this street we fought our way, 
the enemy slowly retiring before us. At about 
half the length of the street was a large open 
space on our left hand, where was deposited the 
immense battering train of " the army of Portugal," 
and its mat^rill. Amongst this crowd of carriages, 
a number of men ensconced themselves, firing on 
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lis a^ we passed, snd it lequiied no small exertioii 
on our part to dislodge them« Sneh of tbem as 
were caught snSeied for their temerity. In the 
meantime, those of the enemy arhead of us were 
lost to sight, haying entered the square ; for which 
place we pushed on with as many men as we could 
lay hands on, formed, without distinction of regi- 
ments, into two or three platoons ; for the great 
proportion of those who had started with us had 
gradually sneaked off into the bye-streets for the 
purpose of plundering, which business was already 
going on mendly. As we reached the head of the 
street (which entered the square at one angle), 
and wheeled to the left into the open space, we 
received a shattering volley from the enemy, which 
quickly spoiled our array. They were drawn up in 
force in the square, and under the colonnade of 
the cathedral, and we were for the moment checked 
by their fire, which we returned from the head of 
the street, waiting for a reinforcement At length, 
when we were meditating a dash at the fellows, we 
heard a fire opened firom another quarter, vdiioh 
seemed to strike them with a panic, for on our 
giving a cheer and moving forward, they to a man 
threw away their anus as if by word of command, 
and disappeared in the gloom like magic. It was 
the light division who entered the square by a 
street leading from the little breach, and th^ 
opportune arrival had fii^ted the game which we 
had brought to bay, leaving the pavement of the 
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square eaveved with axms and aceoutremei^. 
Besistance had now ceased — the town was captmcd. 
The sabseqnent transactions of that night> the sack 
of the (Aty, destruction of a part by fire, and other 
drcnmstanoes, have been frequently and sufficiently 
described by abler pens than mine. It is enough 
for me to relate such part of the proceedings 
connected with the actual fighting as I was an eye- 
witness to. 

On reading the official account of the cloture of 
Ciudmd Bodrigo, we were all greatiy cho^ned to 
find that no mention had been n^de of the share 
which the 77th had in the business, although 
praise was bestowed in general t^ms on Colonel 
Dunkin, who commanded us in the absence of 
Cdk)nel Bromhead, (who had gone home on leave^ 
after haying reaped a full harvest of glory by his 
gallantry asnd self-possession at £1 Bodon.) A 
respectfid and explanatory letter was written to 
Lord Wellington, £Drwarded, I think, by Picton ; 
the answer to vdiich expressed his Lordship's 
regret at not having been aware of all the dream- 
stances at the thne tiie deq>atch was hastily 
written ; that, in the plan of attaidc, it was not 
intended the 77th should have been employed in 
it, unless in case of necessity^ and it was not until 
niter his despatch had been sent off, that he was 
apprised of their having been so actively engaged. 
He then expressed his sense of their gallantry 
and good ecmduct, doing the regiment full justice. 
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Such was the purport, if not the actual words, of 
Lord Wellmgton s reply. 

On recalling to mind the proceedings of that 
night, I feel satisfied myself, (and I think I shall 
be supported by the survivors of the third division,) 
that the 5th, 77th, and 94th were in the main 
breach before the light division had proceeded to 
assault the lesser one ; and I have no hesitation in 
asserting that it was the prior success at the main 
breach of the five regiments employed there, which 
shook the defenders of the little one^ and caused 
them to yield it so easy a conquest to the Ught 
division, and to seek their safety in flight. In 
plainer terms, I mean to say — that the hght divi- 
sion was indebted to the third division for the ease 
with which it succeeded at its point of attack, and 
not the reverse. As to our being in a trap on 
the top of the breach, it is (with respect be it 
spoken) fudge. The breach was not cut oflf by 
traverses, but by deep ditches, over which the 
boards of communication were left by the enemy in 
their hasty flight. I think the timely escalade by 
the 83rd and OToole's Portuguese must have has- 
tened the success of the operations of the night. 

I repeat it, that no one can be more sensible 
than I am of the zeal, discipline, and good humour 
with which the light division performed the trou- 
blesome duties imposed on them ; but that their 
merits surpassed those of their brothers in arms 
to the degree claimed by them, and apparently 
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conceded by their superiors, I deny. The system 
of puffing histories and memoirs of the feats of the 
hght division can only be equalled by the similar 
quackeries practised by the injudicious Mends of 
the Highland regiments after Waterloo, turning 
the really brilliant actions of those gallant corps 
into burlesque and ridicule. 

It will be considered, I am sure, most startling 
and heretical to question for a moment the supe- 
riority of the light division over the rest of the 
Peninsular army. I may fail in convincing others, 
but I am myself aware that, at Bodrigo, the merit 
must be divided (and in no equal portions) with 
the third division. I remember, that, at Badajos, 
when they failed, the third division, by taking the 
castle, gained the town ; that, at Sabugal, when 
in a most awkward scrape, we rescued them ; 
and where, in their whole career, can they pro- 
duce one instance to equal in splendour the 
conduct of the 5th and 77th at El Bodon ? — and 
yet those two regiments were not even permitted 
to record that event by inscribing the word upon 
their colours. 

The disadvantages of relying solely upon two 
or three regiments for the performance of the 
outpost duties and skirmishing are obvious, and 
are, I trust, about to be remedied. The instruc- 
tion and practice of light in&ntry evolutions are 
now insisted on throughout the army, — let us 
hope, with the view of enabUng every regiment to 
take the advance when necessary, and to perform 
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all those light duties in ibe field which hapre 
hitherto been entrusted to a few fer o ured corpe. 

* * ♦ ♦ * 

« ♦ « ♦ * 

The following letter was written by an officer 
engaged : — 

I hare from recollectioii given ye«i a few Gircmu- 
stances which took jdaee during the siege of 
Giadad Bodrigo ; bnt as I hare not kept a journal, 
I only relate that which is still fresh in my 
memory. 

A few days proTious to the siege, the Duke of 
WdlingtOQ reviewed the light dirision on the 
plains of Guinaldo. He was dressed in full nm- 
foxm, and merely rode down the Une, looking at 
the troops in a cheerful manner. Just as his 
grace was leaving the ground, which was covered 
with snow, Greneral Crawford i^peared, and soon 
after the troops returned to thdir quarters. The 
second brigade caaae &om Martiago, and returned 
that night — an immense march. I heaxd that 
they were benighted on their way home, and you 
know what a charming road led to that part of 
the country. A few days subsequent to this re- 
view, the whole division was oonoentrated — ^the 
^t brigade being at Encina, the second at £1 
Bodon. 

On the 8lh of January, 18IS, the light division 
crossed the A^ueda, tans cuioUe, a coaler/ at a 
ford about seven miles from the town* The day 
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iras fine, and, indeed, daring the operations of the 
siege, the atmosphere was mild, although some- 
times a little frosty of a morning. 

The division bivonaeked for some hours two 
miles from the town, bat when the darkness had 
set in, six companies drawn from the 48rd, 62nd,. 
and 95th, moved, under the command of Colonel 
Golbome,* to assault the fort of Francisco. The 
enemy fired about two rounds ; our good troops 
did not allow more time, and the fort was taken. 
It was situated on a rising ground, about six 
hundred yards from the town — ^was of a square 
form, with two small howitzers '*en Barbette,"^ 
had a garrison of one officer and forty men, and 
was neither strong nor weak. 

The parallels were immediately commenced, the 
earth being thrown on the town side. The land 
was arable ; no particular military science ; all 
plain honest digging. Oh ! I forgot — we did sap 
over a gutter nearer to the town, but the reason for 
so doing I never could make out, and at the time 
I trembled, believing we were about to go under 
ground, and blow up the covered way. 

The great convent in the suburb was carried a 
few days before the storming of the town, I believe, 
by the first division. The firing lasted a very long 
time. The divisions employed in the siege moved 
by turns from their cantonments, each taking a 
twenty-four hours' spell — ^but all this, of course, 

• N(yw Sir John Colbane. 
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you know. I have never read any book of this 
siege ; all the better ! I might have got bewildered 
by so doing, and made more mistakes. 

On the 19th of January, the light division was 
ordered to the assault, out of its turn. At first it 
was reported that they were to take both breaches, 
but as the third division were also throwing up 
€arth, their general remonstrated. The truth of 
this you will have opportunities of finding out. 
During the greater part of this day, the light 
division remained behind a convent about four 
miles from the town. At four o'clock they moved 
towards the ground occupied by the first division, 
one mile and a half from the suburbs of Ciudad 
Bodrigo. Whether the first division remained in 
reserve during the night I know not, although I 
should rather imagine it did. The third division 
occupying the trenches, the garrison must have 
observed the march of the hght division from the 
ramparts, extra troops ! The governor should have 
pondered on it ! The third division had relieved 
the first as usual in the morning, but it did not 
return as usual to its quarters. If the governor 
had kept a sharp look-out, he must have been 
expecting the assault ; but " I guess" he was no 
great things. I will give you my reasons anon. 

There were two breaches effected in the walls of 
the town ; the small one being made in twenty-four 
hours. By this breach the large one was taken in 
the rear ; and without doing injustice to the gallant 
third division^ I fear that the attack on the great 
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breach would have failed had the small breach not 
been carried. 

At half-past six o'clock the light division was 
formed behind the convent in the suburb, and 
almost exactly opposite to the small breach, and, 
as I shoidd guess, about three hundred yards from 
it. All was silent and still, four or five shells 
excepted, which were thrown by the enemy into 
our left battery, and fell not a great distance from 
our column. Now if the governor thought that the 
assault was preparing, he ought not to have fired 
at all from the ramparts, as it prevented the 
approach of the troops from being discovered by 
the ear. 

I heard the town-clock strike seven, and at the 
same time saw a match lighted in one of the em- 
brasures — ^very awful ! and at that moment the 
forlorn hope and the storming party moved on ; 
in two minutes they were on the brink of the ditch, 
and the fire of the town opened briskly on them. 
There was a short check, but no longer than might 
be expected, as they had to scramble in and out 
of the covered way. The storming party carried a 
number of bags filled with dried grass, and how 
the troops contrived to force the breach I know 
not. I can only say that it was well done. The 
breach was exceedingly steep, about five yards 
wide at the top, having a twenty-four pounder 
placed sideways, to block up the passage; how- 
ever, there was a clear yard from the muzzle of 
the gun to the wall, a sufficient space for one or 

VOL. I. s 
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two meai to enter at a tijooke^ besides those mho 
could pass underneath the muzzle of the gem. 

The moment the diviedon entered, a number of 
men rushfid along the ramparts to the large breadb, 
(one husEidred and fifty yaeds I should sayj and 
then engaged those of the French who were still 
finng on the third division. At this pedod a 
wooden spare magazine plaeed on the raaipaEt 
exploded, and blew up notany grenadiers, sad 
many of the Hght division. Patterson of the 4drd, 
amd Uniacke of the 95th^ were of the number. 
This oocorred just behind the traverse, which, on 
the enemy's right, confined and guarded Ihe great 
breach. 

On entering the small breach I £Hind myself 
with the crowd. OoL M'Leod was collecting on 
the ramparts about two hundred men of the 4drd, 
and was exhorting them to keep together. AC this 
time there was not any filing on us, but sharp 
musketry still at the great breach. While the 4drd 
were forming, I saw no other regguED«nt doing the 
hke. 

I wmit towards the large breach^ and met Uniacke 
of the 95th; he was waUdiig between two men. 
One of his eyes was blown out, and the flesh mus 
torn off his arms and legs. I asked who it was ; 
he replied Uniacke, and walked on. He had taken 
chocolate with our mess an hour, before i I re- 
turned to the regiment, which was iktw formed, 
and Colonel M'Leod immediately detached officers, 
with guards, to take possession of all the stores 
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they eould fiiul, and to preserve order. These 
parties nltimately dissolyed thefiasdres. If they 
had not done so, they would have been engaged 
in the 'Streets vith our oim troc^. I will explmn 
why hereafter. 

Oolonei M'Leod caused Lieutenant Madden of 
the 43id to descend the small breaeh with twenty* 
fiye men, ordering him to toontinue at the foot of 
it during the night, and to prevent soldieics leaving 
die town widi plunder: At eleven o'clock I went 
to see him. I assure you he had no sinecure. 
He had very judiciously made a large fire, whidi 
of course shewed the dehnqueets to perfection. 
He told me that no masquerade could, in point of 
costume and grotesque figures, rival the characters 
he stripped tiiat nig^ht. 

The fire was large, and surrounded by the dead 
bodies oi tliose who fell in the first onset at the 
foot of the breach. The troops must have rudiied up 
and takenit withouthesitation : for had the governor 
of the town only tied a few baskets together, he 
must have stopped the entrance of the light divi- 
6i<Mi altogether. He had time— as the firing from 
our batteries ceased two hours before the assault — 
and then from the rampart there was only a gentle 
slope into the town, fie was most culpable! 
There was no musketry tnom aasy port of the ram- 
parts until the head of the light division column 
was close to the small breadh. This I note down, 
to convince you that we were the first who got into 
the town ; where, when the troops had sipped the 

s2 
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-wine and brandy in the stores^ the extreme dis- 
orders commenced. To restore order was im- 
possible ; a whole division could not have done it. 
Three or four large houses were on fire — two of 
them were in the market-place — and the town was 
illuminated by the flames. The soldiers were 
drunk^ and many of them for amusement were 
firing from the windows into the streets. I was 
myself talking to the barber E-yans in the square, 
when a ball passed through his head. This was 
at one o'clock in the morning. He fell at my feet 
dead, and his brains lay on the pavement. I then 
sought shelter, and found Colonel M'Leod with a 
few officers in a large house, where we remained 
until the morning. I did not enter any other 
house in Giudad Bodrigo ; and if I had not seen, 
I never could have supposed that British soldiers 
woidd become so wild and furious. It was quite 
alarming to meet groups of them in the streets, 
flushed as they were with drink and desperate in 
mischief. 

In the morning the scene was dreary : the fires 
just going out; and about the streets were lying 
the corpses of many men who had met their death 
hours after the town had been taken. At eleven 
o'clock, I went to look at the great breach- The 
ascent was not so steep as that of the small one, 
but there was a traverse thrown up at each side of 
it on the rampart ; hence there was no way into 
the town, as the wall was quite perpendicular 
behind the breach. When the third division 
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gained the top of the rampart, they were in a 
manner enclosed and henmied in, and had no- 
where to go, while the enemy continued to fire 
upon them from some old ruined houses only 
twenty yards distant. I am confident a plan 
would convince any person that the light division 
extricated the third division from this disagreeable 
situation. The very nature of the ground and the 
defences speaJbs in plain language. 

I counted either sixty- three or ninety-three men 
of the third division lying dead on the rampart 
exactly between the traverses I have already 
described. I did not see one dead man of that 
division on the French side of those traverses; 
but I saw some of the light division. 

I saw General M'Einnon lying dead. He was 
on his back, just under tihe rampart, on the in- 
side, that is, the town side. He had, I think, 
rushed forward and fallen down the perpendicular 
wall before spoken of, probably at the moment of 
receiving his mortal wound. He was stripped of 
everything, except his shirt and blue pantaloons ; 
even his boots were taken off. He was a tall thin 
man. There were no others dead near him, and 
he was not on the French side of the traverse 
neither. 

It is said that he was blown up. I should say 
decidedly not. There was no appearance indicat- 
ing that such had been his fate. Neither his skin 
nor the posture in which he was lying led me to 
think it. When a man is blown up, his hands and 
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laoe, I should think, oonld not eseape. I neva 
saw tiiy who«e &C6 ims not scorched. M'Einnon'fl 
WIS pale, and free from the maiks of fire. How 
strange, but with the excepti<Hi of the genezal, I 
did not see a man of the third dmaion who had 
been stripped! Neither was there any offieer 
among the dead, or else they had been earned 
away. I ahonld not wonder, if it is not onohari* 
table, that the general had been killed with iall the 
others between the trareises, and that some 
Under-hearted siddier had tak«i his clothes of^ 
and then just given him a hand orer the wall, and 
ao placed him in the position described. 

On the /^Mh the light division returned to their 
quarters by regiments, having been relieved by the 
fifth division, which came from the rear, and took 
eharge of the town. A few days after the assault, 
most of the officers of the light division attended 
General Crawford's frmeraL He was buried under 
the small breadi. 

I may probably have made a mistake about the 
movements of the first and third divisions on the 
day of the storming. I rather think, on reflection, 
the third division must have left the trenches just 
before the assault, to take up their position be- 
hind some old houses, and within a hundred yards 
of the great breach. Most likely the first division 
siq>plied their j^iace in the trench* 

Without referring to the spirited and authentic 
pages of the Marquis of Londondeiry, or those 
ef our gifted friend. Colonel Napier, we have 
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it itt our power to tlirow aome lig&t ceii. Am 
mB^uxneniB of the tiiinl diviaioB, mi the abofv sue'- 
MOWtMe occaao^ We harvv; befiare va a lettei; 
iRiiikfeBEB idvr dajft after di» eveo^ from ft fi«l<i- 
officer of fiatrngnndwd fazavery ajul intoHigeace,* 
lAo comnuBnied a reginisiEt ftt tks stannaig of 
Cradad, and aoieeqiMiitly foioid a ^oikMiB grauB 
at diMff head m iJie eastk of BedBgooL In tim 
letter, ^iiodetaiia of the aanniit of tibe yrsotf Arvodb 
hythe dxQil diviaHio^ lie toUwiith the same fickbtjr 
and zDflnljr aimplieity whic^ cfanwMiteiiiie the fissr 
goti^ dceteh^ to iridck it iomiSy we tiunk, an ap-* 
propciate peada&t. We fp,Y% the wister'a wonky 
aain tlie iSoainflrinslauBce: — 

Jaznwry 24ti^ 1812. 
MtDiail** * — TMs OTder^ was execated to the 
•ntiie s ft tJ B fiwtion of all our msf^emTs — jom, maf 
flmppose vine not kas. so. But inst^d cijbliowmff 
«ri^<^ £^ ^aa^ oa oar aimal at ilv Cxeneial Mae]d&- 
Bcm's bidgade had iiDtamved; the 94th einly, whidi 
had ahK> a separate voate^ GHne vsf, and a ^pmetkiti 
of the two weak regiaieEffts waa ftKnned^ snppofted 
by the 77th — one hundred and fifty men! The 
enemT; on oar halting as directed;, evened a znost 
destnietive ftre of shelils, grenades, and every kind 
of eomlMistHdis devUmetU he eoold bring together. 
This had the eflbct of deciding the step we moBl 
lake,. a» our ordien bsM nathmff ahaui guing hmshj 



* Lieutenant Colonel Sidge. 
"t* See p. 2Se» 
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and poor Dubourdieu at the moment observing, 
'' Major, it is as well to die in the breach as in the 
ditch, for here we cannot live," the two regiments, 
as by one consent, pushed up the breach, almost 
eating fire. But the '^ Moumeers" liked fighting 
best at a distance, and gave us ground; and, 
taking General Funk with them, neglected to pull 
away the planks they had thrown over the ditches, 
cut by them across the ramparts ; by which neglect 
their preparations for defence were rendered inef- 
fectual. Five atid ninety-four followed them right 
and left, at the same time keeping, as well as we 
could, the centre in check, until the arrival of the 
intended assailants, when the town and all was 
ours ; the enemy, one and all, throwing away their 
arms, and flying to their holes, where they en- 
deavoured to conceal themselves until the rage of 
the British lion had subsided; but they had already 
taken the most effectual means to obtain mercy, — 
as it was, even here, glorious to see Britons inca- 
pable of slaying unarmed men, though their lives 
became forfeit by awaiting the assault with two 
practicable breaches. 

Besides possession of the fortress, the whole of 
Massena's battering train has become prize, as 
well as an immense quantity of light artillery 
which Marmont brought against us on our retreat 
after El Boden. The fortress is so well supplied 
with warlike stores, that not an article of any kind 
is wanting, notwithstanding the expenditure during 
the siege. I have been enabled to complete the 
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^hole of our drummers present with French brass 
drums, and more had we wanted them. 

The George and Dragon has nearly disappeared 
from our Elng*s colour^ by a shell passing through 
it^ though I trust his spirit is left amongst us. 

What will not the French and English now say ? 
Giudad invested — ^bombarded — and taken in twelve 
days, which cost Massena fifty-one days, sixteen of 
which he was bombarding the place. Every part 
of the proceeding seems to have astonished the 
garrison, as in erecting works, opening batteries, 
-Sui. they were always a day or two out in their 
calculations. 

But I think I hear you ask, '' How are all my 
friends and brother soldiers ?'* This, my dear 
friend, is the melancholy part, as our loss has been 
heavy indeed. Poor M'Dougall, killed; Major 
Orey, Dubourdieu, Johnson, Wylde, M'Eenzie^ 
Fitzgerald, Fairtlough, Ayshford, Ganch, and 
Volunteer HiUiard, wounded ; thirty-eight men 
killed, and sixty-two wounded. This includes our 
losses during the siege, as well as in the assault. 

Your poor Lu/ht Bobs have suffered — three 
killed, and ten badly wounded. The grenadiers 
ure the greatest sufferers. 

I got hold of the governor's crimson and gold 
saddle-cloth, of which I have entreated the accept- 
ance of our gallant and worthy chief of division.* 
I possess likewise the governor's French double- 

* Sir Thomas Picton. 
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tareUed guB. There has been a regcikr trafic of 
the plunder, b«fc the bfa?e fe]law» ««ztted it alL 

Your fapetherms in die thick of the hnaiaess, 
VBfi, I Teyoiee to sojr, eazne mit wBimxt, emd Aepi 
before tkesame fire witlt mm after all ma over. 
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THE STORMING OF BADAJOZ * 



On the 3rd I gave yoa the little I knew of Bodrigo. 

T offered to forward it for me, and I am happy 

to say he approved of it, which gave me great 
satisfaction, as I wrote from memory. 

About the middle of February 1812, the light 
division marched towards the Alentejo; we re- 
mained at Gastello de Yida a week, and then pro- 
ceeded to Elvas, when it was generally known that 
we were about to besiege Badajoz. 

On the 17th of March, the division passed the 

• "^ BadajoB is titiiated on ihe left bnk of the QiMdiaiaa ; 
which river is f^rani tbiee to fire Inmcfared yvds broads Mud 
-wrnhM one^foardi of liie enceinte^ rendeiiiig it n^nly iiMfe- 
tadnfale. The defences akmg flie ihrer aie confined to a 
snqile and badly flanked rampnt, wi& an eiposed revMe- 
ment, hat on the other sides oonsisl of eight apacioiis and 
weu^bidlt legiihv fronts^ baring a good oonutefsosorpy covered 
way and gkeSs, but tibe ravelins meoiuplete. The scarp of 
tiw bastions exceeds thirty leet in height, and that of the 
curtains varies firom twantj-tiiree to twenty-six feet in 
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Guadiana by the pontoon bridge, which I under- 
stood was afterwards carried away, owing to the 
rising of the river during the siege. We bivou- 
acked within one mile and a half on the south side 
of the town, our position communicating in a 
manner with the bridge of boats. The day was 
fine ; but at six o'clock in the evening, the rain 
began to fall in torrents, and continued the whole 
night, which prevented the enemy hearing the 
troops when they commenced the first parallel, 
and the latter continued to work all night without 
being molested. Before daylight on the 18th, the 
parties fell in to reUeve those of our division who 
had first bnoke ground. We had to make a quarter 
circle, which rendered the march nearly three miles 
to the mouth of the trench, where we arrived at 
daybreak, and I saw the first shot; it was fired 
from the Fort Ficurina, and killed two poor fellows 
in the covering party of the 4th Division, which 
was formed under the slope of a hill. In a few 
minutes, the round shot came up the road quite 



advance of these fronts are two detached works ; one, called 
the Bardeleras, at two hundred yards distance, is a crown 
work ; its escarps are low, its ditches narrow, and its rear 
badly closed ; the other, called the Ficurina, is a strong re- 
"doubt, fonr hundred yards in advance of the town. On the 
north-east of the town, at the angle formed by the junction 
of the river Bivillas with the Guadiana, rises a hill to the 
height of more than one hundred feet, the summit of which 
is crowned by an old castle, and its walk, naked, weak, and 
but partially flanked, here form part of the enceinte of the 
place.** — Jones's Journal of the Sieges. 
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often enough to put our blood into circulation; 
and we immediately took our station under a small 
natural rise of ground, where we remained covering 
the workmen for twelve hours. The cannonade 
was pretty regular during the day, both from the 
town and from Fort Picurina. 

We returned to camp an hour after dark, and 
I was surprised to find the division had be^n 
supplied with Portuguese tents. I found my friend 
waiting in one for me, and the canteens laid out 
with all the affection of a youthful soldier. I had 
been exposed in the rain for twenty-five hours, and 
this was one of the happiest moments of my life. 

On the 19th, at mid-day, the firing from the- 
town was very heavy ; every one in the best posi- 
tion for security, which it was not difficult to ob- 
tain, as the trenches were well advanced, but every- 
body cried " keep down," for which truly there 
was no occasion. Notwithstanding this cry, Israel 
Wild, and another man of the 43rd, who was after-^ 
wards killed (a splendid soldier) got on the top 
of the trench. I caught hold of Israel's jacket to 
pull him down, but he turned round, and said in 
a most furious manner, " We know what we are 
about;" then looking forward for a moment, shouted 
with an oath that the French were coming on, and 
instantly sprung out of the trench like a tiger, 
following his comrade, just such another fine fel- 
low. Two or three French dragoons at that in- 
stant fired their pistols into the trenches, having 
approached within a few yards without being per- 
ceived. We had just entered the mouth of the. 
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first parallel^ «nd all joixied in a axmnltaneoiis 
attack on tbe enemy's infantry, nithont regard to 
trenches or anything else. The French^ being 
l>eaten out of tlie adTsaeed lines, retired and formed 
line under the castle, having two field pieces on 
their right flank. I cannot say how they entered 
ihe town, there was so much smoke coTenng them, 
^en near the walls. PMUpon knew Au businesi 
well. I should say that fourteen hundred men 
came out — ^two batlnliona. 

We had quite abandoned the trenches, and ap^ 
proached near to the castle ; and when we retired, 
I perceived two men of another diyision, who were 
stretched close to where I stood — one was quite 
dead, a round shot having passed through his 
body ; the other had lost a leg, his eyelids were 
closed, and he was apparently dead; an adven- 
turous Portuguese began to disencumber him of 
his clothes. The pooar man opened his eyes, and 
looked in the most imploring manner, while the 
villain had him by the belt lifiting him up. I gave 
the humane Portuguese a blow with my bhint 
sabre, that laid him prostrate lor a time by the 
side of the soldier he was stripping. 

I know not what became of the wounded man, 
as my attention was attracted by an extraordinary 
circumstance. I saw a heayy fdiot hopping along, 
and it struck a soldier on the hip — down he went, 
motionless. I fek confident that the wounded man 
was not dead, and I begged that 8(nne of his com* 
rades would carry him off to the near, (we were 
now retiring under a heavy cannonade ;) my words 
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veie at first uzoheeded, but two fKddievs^ait the xidL 
of th^ liresy m^ed back ajftd broagkt him in, or 
he, irith maay others, ifouH hftv« b^n staorved to 
death between o«r Unes and the ramparts of the 
town. Hifl hip was only grazed, amd his clothes 
mxttom ; but of course he was mmble to mSk, and 
seemed to feel much paim, ibr he gromied heavily. 

The sortie took place about ;a ^quarter after 
twelve; (milHary time fuite correct ;) this I wish 
to impcess on you, because we were filing into the 
trenches. The day was fine, «nd the time well 
selected by the Goveomor, as he condnded that the 
fipont pandlel would be Tacant while the relief was 
coming in; but there was an order against that 

The trenches were very extoosive. The weather 
again became bad, aaid oinr ri^ht battery was 
silenced; and when the great breaching battery 
was completed, it fired telvos, which the enemy 
returned in a similar manner from a battery just 
under the casde-gate, aa a commanding situation. 
One morning, at day-li^t, I weU remember the 
enemy bringing a light gun out of the town to 
enfilade our ri^t ; but as the rdief came in at the 
time, I do not know the sequel of it. 

The left of our lines, previous to the escalade 
of Hcurina, ran within about a hundred yards 
parallel to it. One hundred of the 48id were 
employed one night on the delightful job of carry* 
ing the trench across the Seville road. We com- 
menced at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
yards £rom the Fort. The instant the enemy 
heard the pickaxes striking on the hard road, they 
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opened, "when, strange to relate, eleven rounds of 
grape were poured on us, and yet only one man 
was hit. The gunners could not depress their 
artillery so as to cover the spot we were on. 

I was surprised that they used no musketry ; but 
I imagine they had orders not to do so, unless 
an attempt was made to escalade the Fort. 

Picurina was situated on a rising ground, with- 
out the least appearance of strength. I think it 
had two embrasures on each face; that towards 
me^ I am sure, had, or else I used to see double. 
Three hundred men formed the garrison, and lat- 
terly they were obliged to block up their embra- 
sures with sand-bags, to screen themselves from 
the musketry of our lines: now and then they 
cleared away, and got a shot. 

Towards the end of the siege, the weather became 
beautiful. One day in particular, I call to mind, 
the enemy scarcely fired a shot ; all our troubles 
were forgotten, and two or three of us amused our- 
selves by reading a novel in the trenches. 

That excellent little soldier, Wilkinson,* was 
shot through the leg that day ; I will tell you how. 
There was a path across a field, which communi- 
cated with our grand battery, and an order forbade 
any person to cross it in the day-time, as the French 
were continually firing siiiall arms whenever any 
lazy fellow took that road. Poor little Wilky's 

* He was killed at New Orleans, as Brigade-major, while 
scrambling up the enemy's lines. His horse had been killed 
under him. He was taken prisoner, and died raving mad 
from the agony of the wound through his body. 
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curiosity was excited ; he made a start out of fiin, 
was just entering the battery, when, alas I he 
fell. 

One fine night, at half-past eight, a part of the 
third division, and also one hundred of the hght 
division, carrying ladders, assailed Picurina, and 
for a long time without success : no wonder ! the 
ditch was terrifically deep, and narrow at the bot- 
tom. The soldiers walked round the fort, prying 
into all corners, and got upon the gate, which they 
broke down, and then entered, bayonets in ad- 
vance. The French grenadiers would not give in 
— a desperate bayoneting took place, and much 
blood was spilt; already five hundred men fitrom 
the town were at hand. The struggle continued 
with hard-fighting, inside and outside of the fort. 
The enemy wished to vie with their comrades who 
had defended Fort St. Christoval at the former 
siege. Victory was some minutes doubtful; at 
length the fort was our own, and the reinforce- 
ments were beat back into the town.* I was sit- 
ting at the door of my tent, and witnessed all the 
firing. 

The garrison of Badajoz fired every morning, for 
a few days previously to the grand assault, a cer- 

* '^ With the capture of the Picurina, the confusion of the 
night might have been expected to have terminated ; but the 
garrison, apprehending a general assault, opened a tremendous 
fire of musketry and cannon, while the clang of the alarm- 
bell, and the hbsing of rockets, increased an uproar, which 
was continued till morning dawned." — Maxwell's Life of 
Wellington. 

VOL. I. T 
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tain number of rounds^ as if for practice^ and to 
measure the ground. 

The first order for storming the breaches fixed 
it to take place on the 5th of April. I was in- 
formed that my turn for French duty fell on that 
eyening^ because the officer just preceding me was 
out of the way. I resolved to play a like trick, 
and for a like reason, namely, not to miss the 
assault. I therefore got a Mend to persuade the 
adjutant to permit the men to march off without 
•me, promising to follow. This anecdote I relate, 
because of the curious circumstance that it led to. 

When I was quite certain that the assault was 
not to take place that night, I mounted my horse, 
and riding to the entrance of the first parallel, I 
gave the animal to my battman, and proceeded on 
foot. I had just crossed the trench, and got into 
a field, taking a short cut, when I observed two 
figures making towards me. There was not any 
firing ; a solemn silence reigned around. I felt 
uncomfortable, and was about to give ground, but 
they gave me no time. Coming up at a half run, 
I put my hand to my sword, for the night was 
clear, and I saw they were not soldiers ; they soon 
closed on me, demanding boldly, and in Spanish,, 
the way out of the trenches: I pointed out the 
road to them in a civil manner, suspecting they 
were not Spanim^ds, but spies. I noticed they 
kept their hands behind them, and I thought it 
also very civil of them not to fire, for I am confi- 
dent they were well armed. ^^ Buenos noches, 
Senhor," said they, and hastily retired. Many 



N. 
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might have done otherwise ; but whether the still- 
ness of the night, the vacant trenches^ the dead 
soldiers here and there buried and unburied^ and 
the blue devils caused by finding myself in such a 
lonely spot, and addressed by two of the smallest 
men I ever saw in my Ufe, with very strong voices, 
caused my valour to depart, I know not ; but I do' 
know, that when I reached the great battery, and 
found every body in it asleep, I thought the place- 
bewitched. This was my last trip to the trenches. 
Thirteen times I visited them during the siege. 

On the 6th of April, a long order was issued 
relative to the positions the troops were to occupy.- 
The day was fine, and all the soldiers in good 
spirits, cleaning themselves as if for a review^ 
About two o'clock I saw poor Harvest; he was 
sucking an orange, and walking on a rising 
ground, alone, and very thoughtful. It gave m& 
pain, as I knew he was to lead the forlorn hope^ 
He observed, ** My mind is made up ; I am sure- 
to be killed."* 

At half-past eight o'clock that night the ranks^ 
were formed, and the roll called in an under-tone. 
Lieutenant-Colonel M'Leod spoke long and earn- 
estly to the regiment before it joined the division, 
expressing the utmost confidence in the result of 
the attack, and finished by repeating, that he left 
it to the honour of all persons to preserve disci- 

* He was killed ; and his twin-brother, of the 52nd light 
infifuitry, fell two years after, at St. Sebastian ; also at the- 
head of twenty-five volunteers from that regiment. 

T 2 
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pline, and not to commit any cruelty on the poor 
inhabitants of the town. 

The division drew up in the most profound 
silence behind the large quarry, three hundred 
yards from the breaches. A small stream sepa- 
rated us from the fourth division. Suddenly, a 
voice was heard from that direction, giving orders 
about ladders so loud, that it might be heard by 
the enemy on the ramparts. It was Juyrrid. It 
was the only voice that broke on the stillness of 
the moment ; everybody was indignant, and Colonel 
M*Leod sent an officer to say that he would report 
the circimistance to the General-in-Chief. I looked 
up the side of the quarry, fully expecting to see 
the enemy come forth, and derange the plan of 
attack. It was at half-past nine this happened, 
but at a quarter before ten, the ill-timed noise 
ceased, and nothing could be heard but the loud 
croaking of the frogs. • 

At ten a carcass was thrown from the town; 
this was a most beautiful fire- work, and illuminated 
the ground for many hundred yards ; two or three 
fire-balls followed, and, falUng in difierent direc- 
tions, showed a bright light, and remained burn- 
ing. The stillness that followed was the prelude 
to one of the strangest scenes that the imagination 
of man can conceive. 

Soon after ten o'clock, a little whispering an- 
nounced that the forlorn hope were stealing for- 
ward, followed by the storming parties, composed 
of three hundred men, (one hundred from each 
regiment of the brigade;) in two minutes the 
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division followed ; one musket shot, fw marey was 
fired near the breaches by a French soldier, who 
was on the look out ; we gained ground leisurely, 
but silently ; there were no obstacles. The 52nd 
4drd, and 95th closed gradually up to column of 
quarter distance, left in front ; all was hushed, and 
the town lay buried in gloom ; the ladders were 
placed on the edge of the ditch^ when suddenly an 
explosion took place at the foot of the breaches, 
and a burst of light disclosed the whole scene — ^the 
earth seemed to rock under us — ^what a sight! 
The ramparts crowded with the enemy — the French 
soldiers standing on the parapets — the fourth 
division advancing rapidly in column of companies 
on a half circle to our right, while the short-lived 
glare from the barrels of powder and combustibles 
flying into the air, gave to friends and foes a look 
as if both bodies of troops were laughing at each 
other. 

A tremendous firing now opened on us, and for 
an instant we were stationary ; but the troops were 
no ways daunted: The ladders were found exactly 
opposite the centre breach, and the whole division 
rushed to the assault with amazing resolution. 
There was no check. The soldiers flew down the 
ladders, and the cheering from both sides was 
loud and full of confidence. 

While descending the ladders into the ditch, a 
soldier of the 62nd in the hurry growled out a 
hearty curse, and was very angry at my preceding 
him, and furious blows were exchanged amongst 
the troops in their eagerness to get forward ; while 
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the grape-shot and mosketry tore open their ranks. 
The first officer I happened to see dourn was Cap- 
lain Fergusson^^ who had led on our storming- 
party here, and at Bodrigo ; he was lying to the 
right of the ladders, with a wound on the heaid. 
And holding a bloody handkerchief in his grasp. I 
snatched it out of his hand, and tied it round his 
head. The French were then handing over the 
fire-balls, which produced a sc»:t of revolving light. 
The ditch was very wide, and when I arrived at the 
foot of the centre breach, eighty or ninety men 
were formed. One cried out, "Who will lead?" This 
was the work of a moment. Death, and the most 
^eadfiil sounds and cries encompassed us. It was 
a volcano ! Up we went ; some killed, and others 
impaled on the bayonets of their own comrades, or 
hurled headlong amongst the outrageous crowd.t 

* He had also two unhealed hody wounds open, which he 
had received at Bodrigo, and one in the trenches at Badajoz a 
iew days hefore. He now commands the 52nd regiment. 

f '' On went the storming parties ; and one solitary musket 
was discharged heside the breach, but none answered it. 
The third division mchred forward, closing rapidly up in 
^umna at quarter distance. The ditch vras gained, — the 
ladders were lowered,— on rushed the forlorn hope, with the 
storming party close behind them. The divisions were now 
on the brink of the sheer descent, when a gun boomed from 
the parapet. The earth trembled,— a mine was fired,—* an 
eaqplosioD, — and an infeioal hissmg from lighted fosees suc- 
•ceeded, — and, like the rising of a curtain on the stage, in the 
helliflh glare that suddenly burst out around the breaches, 
the Frenclr lining the ramparts in crowds, and the British 
descending the ditch, were placed as distinctly visible to each 
•oiher as if the hour were noontide T — Yictobies of thb <• 

Bbitish Abboes. 



1 
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The chevaux'de-frise looked like innumerable 
bayonets. When within a yard of the top, my 
sensations were most extraordinary; I felt half 
strangled, and fell from a blow that deprived me 
of sensation. I only recollect feeling a soldier 
pulling me out of the water, where so many men 
were drowned. I lost my cap, but still held my 
sword; on recovering, I looked towards the 
breach. It was shining and empty! fire-balls 
were in plenty, and the French troops standing 
upon the walls, taunting, and inviting our men to 
come up and try it again. What a crisis ! what a 
military misery / Some of the finest troops in' the 
world prostrate — ^humbled to the dust. 

Colonel M'Leod was killed while trying to force 
die left corner of the large breach. He received 
his mortal wound within three yards of the enemy, 
just at the bottom of some nine feet planks, stud- 
ded with nails, and hanging down the breach from 
under the chevoMx-de-frise. A few moments before 
he fell, he had been wounded in the back by a 
bayonet of one of our soldiers, who slipped. Steele 
told me this, and he was with the Colonel at the 
time. 

At half past eleven the firing slackened, and the 
French detached men &om the breaches to repulse 
the other attacks, and to endeavour to retake the 
castle. I heard the enemy calling out on the 
ramparts, in German, " All is well in Badajoz !" it 
sounded very like English. 

But this repulse may be called a victory.' The 
British soldiers did as much as ftien could do. 
The wood- work of the chevaux-de-frise was pon- 
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deroos, bristling with short, stout sword-blades 
fiistened in it, and chained together. It was an 
obstacle not to be remoTcd, and the French 
soldiers stood close to it, killing deliberately every 
man who approached it. The large breach was at 
one time crowded with onr brave troops ; I mean 
the fourth division, the heroes of many hard-fought 
victories and crimsoned fields. The light division 
had recently been crowned with victory; but to 
remove such obstacles by living bodies pushing 
against it up a steep breach, and sinking to the 
knees every step in rubbish, while a finn and 
fearless enemy stood behind ! it is too ridiculous ! 
I must recover patience. 

Two hundred and fifty officers, and nearly six 
thousand soldiers fell around these ramparts.* 
Let justice prevail! let not the foul tongue of 
calumny tear those laurels firom the brows of men 
who so nobly earned them. Look on those blood- 
stained uniforms, gaze on those noble forms 
stretched on the earth, and think on their 
agonies ! 

The left breach had not been attempted at all 
until a quarter before twelve o'clock, when Shaw, 
collecting about seventy men of different regi- 

* *' The loss of the victors was most severe, for, in the siege 
and storm, nearly 5000 men were killed and wounded. 
Lieutenant-colonel M'Leod of the 43rd, and Major 0*Hare 
of the 95th, died sword in hand, in the breaches ; and five 
generals — ^namely, Ficton, Colville, Kempt, Walker, and 
Bowes, were wounded.*' — Maxwell's lars or Wel- 

MSQTOV. 
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ments, and with great difficulty, as you may sup- 
pose, after such a milling for two hours, made a 
desperate effort to gain the top ; but when half- 
way up, as if by enchantment, he stood alone. 
Two rounds of grape and the musketry prevented 
any more trouble, for almost the whole of the- 
party lay stretched in various attitudes ! 

Captain Nicholson, of the Engineers, was of the 
number. He now shewed great courage ; and 
when asked by Shaw if he would try the left 
breach, answered, he would do anything to suc- 
ceed. A grape-shot 'went through his lungs, and 
he died three days after. 

This attack was very daring. It was a forlorn 
hope under accumulated dangers ; almost all the 
troops had retired, and a few moments before a 
great alarm was excited by a cry, from the heaps« 
of wounded, that the French were descending into 
the ditch. To exaggerate this sanguinary strife, 
is not possible to me nor to any other person. 

The small groups of soldiers seeking shelter 
from the cart-wheels, pieces of timber, fire-balls, 
and other missiles hurled down upon them ; the- 
wounded crawling past the fire-balls, many of 
them scorched and perfectly black, and covered 
with mud, from having fallen into the Imiette^ 
where three hundred were suffocated or drowned ; 
and all this time the French on the top of the 
parapets, jeering and cracking their jokes, and 
dehberately picking off whom they chose,* while,, 

* " Grathering in dark groups, and leaning on their mus- 
kets, the assailants looked up with sullen desperation at the 
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I am grieved to say, the troops lining the glacis 
did not fire sufficiently, although, I must confess, 
they were terribly exposed, and could scarcely live 
from the cross fire of grape-shot. 

General Barnard* did all in his power to con- 
centrate the different attacks. It was in vain; 
the difficulties were too great. But Badajoz was 
not the grave of the light division's valour — nor of 
the fourth division either. 

Shaw,t when standing near the breach, took out 
his watch, and said, *' It is now two o'clock in the 
morning — ^what is to be done ? I still hear the 
rolling fire. I trust all is not yet lost!" This 
remark he made to a wounded officer, who fell in 
the last attack, and who afterwards mentioned the 
oircumstanoe with admiration of the self-possession 
and coolness displayed by it 

FMlipon, the Governor, a Frenchman, and our 
«nemy, gave the foil particulars of this affair to a 
Mend of mine while travelling in England. He 
said that he thought the great explosion would have 
finished the business, but he was astonished at the 
xesolution of the British troops, and that they 
were fine fellows, and deserved a better fate. 

The single musket-shot, fired just as the forlorn 
hope descended the ditch, was a signal of their 

Trinidad, while the enemy, stepping out on the ramparts, and 
aiming their shots by the light of the fire-balls which they 
threw over, asked, as their victims fell, why they did not 
<x>me into Badajoz ?" — Napieb. 

* Sir A. Barnard, a good fellow and a first-rate soklier. 

f Now Deputy- Adjtttant-General at Manchester. 
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approach, which shews how determined the French 
were to haye a good blow ap, for not a ball was 
fired before the explosion. The efforts of the gar- 
rison to preserve the place does them much 
honour. Philipon was determined not to do as 
the Governor of Giudad Bodrigo had done. Had 
not the Duke of Wellington wisely planned the 
two extreme attacks by escalade^ on the castle by 
the third division, and on the south side of the 
town by part of the fifth division, and on Fort 
Pardoleros by the Portuguese, the result might 
have been very serious. Soult was within a 
few leagues, and opposite General Sir B. Hill. 
Marmont had pushed his advanced dragoons as 
far as the Bridge of Boats, at Villa Yelha, and at 
length got entangled in the labyrinths of Portugal, 
and the river Guadiana was in our rear. I have 
heard and read of setting down before a town, 
opening trenches, blowing up the counterscarp, and 
all according to rule ; but permit me to assure you 
*' that it was a crisis" and time was precious. 

When the French soldiers found that the town 
was falling by escalade on the south side, and that 
the Castle, situated on a high hill, was lost to 
them, they made an attempt to retake the latter 
by an old gate, leading towards the town; that 
gate was pierced by their musketry in numberless 
places. I never saw a target better covered with 
holes. The third division had in return twice 
discharged a gun through it, which made two 
large holes. Axl old handspike was placed under 
its breech to depress it, and remained precisely in 
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the same way three days afterwards. When I saw 
it, I wondered what the third division was about to 
permit a small body of Frenchmen to make such 
an attempt, or at least to persist in it so long as 
they must have done from the appearance of the 
gate; and I should like to know further parti- 
culars of the escalade on these terrifically high 
walls ; the scaling ladders were well placed, Jive 
quite close together, against an old round tower. 
Many slain soldiers had evidently been pushed 
from off the parapet, and rolled nearly fifty yards 
down the hill ; some lay with heads battered to 
pieces, whilst others were doubled up, looking 
scarcely human, and their broken Umbs twisted in 
all directions. 

It was generally understood their first effort 
failed ; and that many of the enemy, contrary to 
General Fhilipon's orders, evacuated the Castle, 
and went to assist at the breaches. At this mo- 
ment, the commanding officer of the fifth regiment 
called on an officer of his corps, " There, you 
mount one ladder, and I will lead up the other. 
Come on. Fifth, I am sure that you will follow 
your commanding officer." He was killed, but the 
place was carried ! 

Let us pause and reflect that this act of heroism 
was executed after a long and fearful struggle, high 
walls and defeat staring them in the face. The 
third division then fiUed the Castle, and there 
remained until daylight. On the south side of 
the town, a brigade of the fifth division, hearing 
the rolling fire at the breaches, became impatient. 
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and witb a simultaneous rush^ gained (by escalade) 
the top of the walls, and even formed on the 
ramparts. On seeing a light, the cry of a mine 
was set up, and a short panic ensuing, the enemy 
at the "time charging forward at a run with fixed 
bayonets and loud yells ; these troops were forced 
to give ground. An ofificer informed me, that he 
had thrown himself over the ramparts to save the 
colours of his corps, while nearly surrounded by 
French grenadiers. This bold fellow had the 
choice of either being pinned to the wall, or the 
risk of breaking his neck: he chose the latter. 
However, fortimately the rear regiment stood firm. 
Many of the enemy then precipitately abandoned 
the town, accompanied by the Governor, crossed 
the bridge, and shut themselves up in Fort St. 
Christoval, on the other side of the Guadiana, and 
the next morning surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war. This brigade continued to be hotly en- 
gaged in the streets during the whole night. Some 
even asserted, that many of the Spaniards fired 
from their windows on our troops, and held out 
lights to guide the French; knowing that their 
property would fall a sacrifice should the town be 
taken. The place was eventually completely 
sacked by our troops; every atom of furniture 
broke; beds ripped open in search of treasure; 
and one street literally strewed with articles, knee 
deep. A convent was in flames, and the poor 
nuns in dishabille, striving in vain to burrow 
themselves into some place of security ; however, 
that was impossible ; the town was alive, and qvery 
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house filled with mad soldiers from the cellar to 
the once soUtary garret. 

When I examined the three breaches by day, 
and witnessed the defences the enemy had made 
for their protection, I was fully satisfied that they 
-Were impregnable to men ; and I do declare, most 
positively, that I could not haye surmounted the 
thevaux-de-frUcy even unopposed, in the day-time. 

Some talk that grappUng-irons would have 
moved it. Who would, who could have done it ? 
thousands of warlike French soldiers standing 
firmly up to the points, not giving an inch, and 
ready for the fight. They fought in the streets to 
the last, and tried to retake the Castle — ^what 
would you ? 

The chevaux-de-frise were fixed after dark. 
Bound-shot alone could have destroyed these de- 
fences, which were all chained together, and not 
made in a temporary manner, as most military 
men imagine, but strong and well finished, and the 
enemy, behind all, had made a deep cut, over 
which they had thrown planks, communicating 
with the town, besides three field-pieces to enfilade 
the centre breach, if the chevaux-de-frise should 
be seriously shaken. Had it not been for this, 
the divisions would have entered like a swarm of 
bees. 

One man otily was at the top of the left breach 
(the heaps of dead had, as a matter of course, 
rolled to the bottom), and that was one of the 
95th (rifle corps), who had succeeded in getting 
his Jiead under the chevaux-de-frise, which was 
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battered to pieces^ and bis arms and shoulders torn 
asunder with bayonet wounds. 

Our batteries did not play on the ramparts 
that night after dark; but when the explosion 
took place, the whole of them opened with blank 
cartridge in our rear. Probably to frighten the 
enemy, or to make them keep down; but they 
were old soldiers, and not to be so done. St. Se- 
bastian, however, may be quoted for this expedient 
at the second storm; but that took place in th& 
day-time. I was there. Poor M'Leod, in his 
27th year, was buried half a mile firom the town,, 
on the south side, opposite our camp, on the slope 
of a hill. We did not like to take him to the 
miserable breach, where, from the warmth of the 
weather, the dead soldiers had begun to turn, and 
their blackened bodies had swollen enormously; 
we therefore laid him amongst some young spring- 
ing com, and, with sorrowful hearts, six of us (all 
that remained of the officers able to stand) saw 
him covered in the earth. His cap, all muddy,^ 
was handed to me, being without one, with merely 
a handkerchief round my bruised head, one eye 
closed, and also a slight wound in my leg. 

The country was open. The dead, the dying, 
and the wounded, were scattered abroad ; some in 
tents, others exposed to the sun by day, and the 
heavy dew at night. At length, with considerable 
difficulty, I found my friend Madden, lying in a 
tent, with his trowsers on and his shirt off, covered 
with blood, and bandaged across the body to sup- 
port his broken shoulder, laid on his back, and 
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unable to move. He asked for his brother. — 
" Why does he not come to see me ?'* I turned 
my head away ; for his gallant young brother (a 
captain of the 52nd) was amongst the slain. 

Captain Merry, of the 52nd, was sitting on the 
ground, sucking an orange. He said, '' How are 
you ? — ^You see that I am dying ; a mortification 
has ensued." A grape-shot had shattered his 
knee ; and he had told the doctor that he preferred 
death rather than permit such a good leg to be 
amputated. Another officer had just breathed his 
last between these two sufferers. 

The camp became a wilderness, some of the 
tents being thrown down, others vacant, and 
flapping in the wind, while the musketry still 
rattled in the town, announcing the wild rejoicing 

of our troops. 

* * •* * * 

'^ "V ^w ^F "^ 



[Although the resolute though uusuccessful attacks on 
the breaches of this fortress have heen well and accurately 
descrihed, an authentic detail of the Escalade of the 
Castle, and actual capture of the place, has hitherto been 
wanting. The following brief narrative by an officer, who 
was among the very first to enter the castle, may be relied 
on as a faithful sketch, as far as the personal observation of 
the writer went, of that important achievement. Sir Thomas 
Picton, the intrepid chief of the third division, having been 
wounded under the walls of the castle, remained that night 
in the trenches. — ^Ed.] 

On the evening of the 6th of April, 1812, as 
soon as it was suflOiciently dark to prevent obser- 
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vation from the garrison, the two British brigades 
of the third division, composed as follows : — The 
right, of the 46th, 74th, and 88th, under Sir J. 
Kempt; the left, of the second battalion 5th, 77th, 
83rd, and 94th, under Colonel Campbell of the 
94th, their light companies and three companies 
of the 5th battalion 60th, the whole under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel WilUams of the 60th, forming the 
advance, moved from the ground on which they 
were encamped in columns right in front. The 
division took a circuitous direction towards the 
river, and, according to a preconcerted plan, 
halted on the ground which had been pointed out 
to them, there to await the arrival of the several 
divisions and corps at the points allotted to each 
previous to the general attack. During this halt 
the brigades were earnestly addressed by their 
respective commanders on the duty they had to 
perform. 

On the signal for the general attack, the brigades 
advanced in the order already mentioned. The 
enemy appeared fully aware of the attack, having 
commenced and continuing to throw fire-balls, 
which completely exposed the advance of the 
troops, particularly on their arrival at the wet 
ditch which covered the approach to the castle - 
wall. This was passed by wading or going along 
the top of the dam which terminated the ditch, 
and which was so narrow as only to admit of our 
passing by single files, while the enemy continued 
to keep up a destructive fire at this point. As 
soon as this obstacle was surmounted, the light 

VOL. I. ' u 
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oampanies axkd the rigbt brigade, under Sir J. 
Kempt, moved to the left towards the principal 
gate of the town ; the left^ led by Colonel Gamp- 
bell, advanced direct to tibiat part of the castle- 
wall which had been bombarded the preceding 
year. At this point, some ladders were reared 
against the wall by the grenadiers of the 5th, at 
one of which was Colonel €ampbell and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ridge, who oanamanded the 5th 
regiment, and at aziother the officers of the grena- 
diers of the 5th. Colonel Bidge called to Ensign 
Canch of liie latter to lead at his ladder, and im- 
mediately both, at their respective ladders, pushed 
up, followed by their men ; and having succeeded 
in gaining the top of the wall, they joined, iuatd 
found that they mustered strong enough to beat 
off whatever was immediately opposed to tliem. 
The gallant Bidge called out, — ^'Come on, my 
lads ! let us be the first to seize the governor;" 
and dashed on, making his way, with those along 
with him, over the works which had beem raised 
during the siege, exposed to a heavy fire, by which 
numbers fell, who were soon replaced by those who 
followed. 

As the 5th advanced the enemy retired, leaving 
in the works a few men, who were killed or takeaa 
prisoners. B^iring from the ramparts, the French 
formed in an open space near the oastle-gate. Far 
a short time the firing ceased, and the regiment, 
headed by their commander, continued to feel 
tibeir way in the dark, following the ramparts 
until they came to a passage leading to the centre 
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of the castle; and on advancing a short itkj a 
column was observed, which caused a momentarj 
hesitation in our advance. Colonel Bidge, who 
at the time was reconnoitring another openings 
called out, "Why do you hesitate? Forward!" 
We again, with the greatest caution, and without 
firing, continued to advance, and on proceeding 
a Uttle farther, the enemy were observed. We 
then commenced firing, which was returned by a 
volley. At this moment our beloved and heroic 
commander fell, having received a wound in the 
breast, which immediately proved fatal. The 
writer of this was so near as to be in contact with 
him at the instant of his fall. We left a guard by 
his honoured remains. 

The regiment continued to advance, keeping up 
a fire, and being now supported by the other 
corps who were following them up, the enemy 
retiring and shutting the gates. The inner gate 
was forced without much difficulty, but the outer 
one was found strongly secured. The French, 
however, had left the wicket open, and kept up 
a heavy fire on those who attempted to pass it. 
Colonel Campbell now ordered the men to retire 
within the inner gate of the castle, and directed 
the 5th to form in colunm facing the gates, and 
that the other regiments should imitate that for- 
mation as they collected. The command of the 
whole had devolved upon Colonel Campbell, Sir 
J. Kempt having, as well as Sir Thomas Pic ton, 
been wounded in the assault. The regiments 
remained in this order of formation until a com- 

u2 
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munication of their having possession of the 
castle was made to the Duke of WeUington, to 
whom, as we understood^ the news of our imex- 
pected success had given the highest satisfaction. 
Having continued formed as above till morning, 
we received orders to advance into the town, and 
were cheered by the generous admission of our 
brave comrades — ^that Picton and the third divi- 
sion had taken Badajoz.^ 

^ ^ Jie- ^ * 
* ^ ^ ^ ^ 



FROM THE JOURNAL OF LIEUT. P. K., 88tH REGT. 

On the 6th of April (1812) the fate of Badajoz 
was decided. The breaches were both reported 
practicable by the Commandant of Engineers, 
and the moment fast approached which was to 
end our painful toils. The enemy's fire never 
ceased the whole morning, and seemed to thunder 

* We have now before tis a letter from an officer present^ 
written the day after the storm, eulpgizmg the magnanimity 
of Lord Wellhigton on this occasion, his lordship having, it 
was asserted, told Sir Thomas Picton, that the ^' third divi- 
sion had saved his honour, and gained him Badajoz.** — ^En. 

That the capture of the castle might be consummated in 
due form, a curious, though characteristic, emblem was sub- 
stituted for the French flag. Lieutenant Macpherson, of the 
45th, having got possession of the latter, immediately doffed 
his own jacket and hoisted it on the flag-staff. The gallant 
lieutenant presented the French flag to Sir Thomas Picton. 
—Ed. 
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forth defiance. Lord Wellington again recon- 
noitred from one of the surrounding hills, and, 
having detennined iipon storming the place that 
night, the flank officers were assembled, and the 
names taken down of those daring spirits who vo- 
lunteered to lead the forlorn hope ; and upon this 
occasion, as upon all others where honour pointed 
to the path of glory, the 88th,ftimished one of the 
bravest of the brave, in the person of poor White- 
law, a young Irishman, who led the advance with 
the ladders against the castle, and fell mortally 
wounded. The reader will ask, what recompence 
did he or his family receive ? I answer, none : 
he died in extreme agony in a Spanish hovel, un- 
noticed and unknown ! 

The yawning breaches now seemed to call upon 
us to advance, and end our suspense by victory or 
the grave. At seven in the evening the order 
arrived to complete the men in ammunition and 
flints, (not painted sticks to resemble cartridges,) 
and at half-past eight we formed. The plan of 
attack was as follows: General Picton, with the 
third division, was ordered to attack the castle 
by escalade ; a strong detachment of the 4th 
division was to assail the ravelin of St. Boque ; 
General Colville, with the remainder of the 4th 
and the light division, was to attack the breaches 
which were in the bastions of La Trinidad and 
Santa Martha; and General Leith, with the 5th 
division, was to make a feint attack at the south 
side of the castle, which was to be made a real 
attack if circumstances proved favourable ; and a 
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strong body of Portuguese troops was held m re- 
serve. 

In this order^ at about ten at night, the whole 
advanced in that profound silence that rendered 
the approaching storm more terrific. The drd 
division was not perceived until they arrived at a 
little river not very distant from the works, when 
we distinctly heard the entire line of French sen- 
tries give L alarm, and the whole guns of the 
garrison seemed, as if by signal, to open at once. 
The breaches soon afterwards were clearly defined 
by the continued blaze of fire from the enemy's 
musketry ; and the roaring of the guns firom every 
quarter seemed only to act as a stimulus to perform 
a service that perhaps no other troops would have 
accompUshed with equal intrepidity. Incessant 
ToUeys of grapeshot were poured on our division as 
we advanced, accompanied by fire-balls, which too 
plainly shewed them our numbers and situation, 
and as clearly pointed out to us the difficulties we 
had to surmount By quickening our pace we suc- 
ceeded in getting so close under the wall that the 
guns could not bear upon us; but the brilliant 
fire-balls, which mocked all our efforts to extin- 
guish them, burned so vividly as not only to enable 
them to direct their musketry, but also to hurl 
with fatal precision every kind of missile upon us. 

The ladders being at length placed, the troops, 
with three cheers, courageously ascended, and no- 
thing was soon heard but mingled cries of despair 
and shouts of victory. Several ladders, having too 
great a weight upon them, broke down, and the 
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men were precipitated cm tiie baycmeta of their 
eomrftdes below; nor did this izt the least check 
tlibeir impetuosity ; they continued to rush up in 
crowds, detemined to reach the vampttctSy or die 
in the atten^. The ladder I mounted, like many 
odiers, was imfbrtunately too short, and I found 
that no exertion I coisld mtake would enabie me to 
gain th€ embrasugre or to d^cezuL In dais unr 
happy state, expecting inmaaediate death from- the 
hands of tbe ferocious-looking Frenchmen in the 
embrassre, Z heard ayoice above call out, '' Mr. — , 
is that you ?" I answered " Yes." And the same 
inoice ehed out, '* Oh, murther ! muarther ! what 
will we do to get you up at aU, at all, with that 
serawdeen of a ladtherr ? But here goes I hould my 
leg. Bill ;" and throwing himself flat on his face in 
the embrasure, he extended his brawny arm down 
the wall, and seizing me by the collar, with Her- 
culean force, landed me, as he said himself, 
*^ ckyev and clane," oa the ramparts. In the 
6am>e manner fiye more were landed ; and thus did 
this cfaiyalrous soldier, with noble generosity, pre- 
fer saving the hves of six of his comrades at the 
risk of hia own, to tbe ridi plunder ^Mch every- 
where surrounded him. And who do you think, 
Mr. Reader, this noble soldier was ? Why, Sir, it 
was the gallant TuUy O'Malley, a private in my 
company, a& Irishman, and one of the '* ragged 
raseahs." 

Tully O'Malky having just landed me, as he 
said, on the ramparts, I found myself standing 
amongst several Freneh soldiers, who crowded 
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round the gun in the embrasure. One of them 
still held the match lighted in his hand, the blue 
flame of which gave the bronzed and sullen coun- 
tienances of these warriors an expression not easily 
forgotten. A grenadier of the lOdrd leaned on the 
gun, and bled profusely from the head; another, who 
had fallen on his knees when wounded, remained 
fixed in astonishment and terror. Others, whose 
muskets lay scattered on the ground, folded their 
arms in deep despair ; and the appearance of the 
whole group, with their huge bushy mustaches, 
and mouths blackened with biting the cartridges, 
presented to the eye of a young soldier at least an 
appearance sufficiently formidable. 

" Don t mind them fellows, Sir," said Tully ; " they 
were all settled jist afore you came up ; and, by my 
soul, good boys they war for a start, and fought like 
raal divils, so they did, till Mr. S. and the grena- 
diers came powdering down on them with the war- 
whoop. Och, my darlint, they were made smiddreens 
of in a crack, barring that great big fellow you see 
there, with the great black whiskers, bleeding in 
the side, and resting his head on the gun-carriage. 
He was the bouldest of them all, and made bloody 
battle with Jim Beilly ; but 'tis short he stud afore 
Jim. He gave him a raal Waterford puck* that 
tumbled him like a nine-pin in a minute ; and, by 
my own sowl, a puck of the butt-end of Jim's 
piece is no joke, I tell you, for he tried it on more 
heads nor one on the hill of Busaco." 

Away then flew Tully to join his company, form- 

* Beilly was a Waterford slip. 
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ingin double quick time, with several others, to op- 
pose the enemy, who were collecting an overpower- 
ing force at one of the gates of the citadel, appa- 
rently with an intention of charging and driving 
US from the ramparts. They had already opened 
a most galling fire of musketry from this dark gate- 
way, which was warmly returned by our soldiers, 
whose impetuosity could no longer be restrained, 
and they charged through the gateway, led by my 
gallant friend. Lieutenant Davem, of the 88th, 
and were received by a shower of balls ; but the 
massive gate being closed, little impression was 
made. A second and third charge were likewise 
made without effect, when a number of the light 
infantry of the 74th and 88th, assisted each other 
to cUmb up on the archway over the gate, and 
opened such a destructive and unexpected fire 
down on the French (who thought themselves 
quite secure at the other side) that a general panic 
seized them, and they fled with the utmost preci- 
pitation and confusion, followed rapidly by our 
men, who now dashed through the gateway with- 
out opposition. 

Several gallant soldiers were put hors-de'com- 
£a2[here, amongst themMajor Murphy of the88th,^ 
whom I found quite exhausted, and unable to move 
from loss of blood, not having been able to bind 
up his wound, which I had no sooner accomplished 
than we moved on. However, the panic of the 

* The conduct of Lieui-Colonel Eidge of the 5th, in this 
escalade, and this attack, in which he fell, has been already 
recorded. — ^£d. 
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enemy ^ras but momeostsaxj, br tite retireatmg sol- 
diers soon met a strong body of their tnx^s ad- 
vancing at the'jpa« tie ciaiy^, when they instantly 
turned round and ftred into tbe loiddk of the column 
of their pursuers, by which stany of our gallant M- 
k><ws fell to rise no more^^ But the struggle was 
shorty and being chiefly decided by &e bayonet, the 
Frenich agam fled, leayilng the rampart literally 
cohered with dead and wounded, amongst whom 
were the most forward of their officers, whose 
long, nazrow-Maded sabres, with brass scab- 
bards, instaaa^tly changed maslsers. One who lay 
on his back wounded made sereral thrusts at 
the sturdy Sanger who was endeavouring to dis- 
aim him, who< in the encounter bad awkwardly 
eanght the sharp sword-blade in his hand, and 
was so severely cut that he was preparing to 
rush on his antagonist, when the buckle of the 
frenchman's waist-belt instantly flew open, and tite 
sword was: thrown to him. But Pat was angry, and 
was not now satisfied with tbe sword only, for per- 
ceiving a handsome nhrer-moanted ealebasdi by the 
officers side, he coolly transferred it to Ids own 
riK)ulders (first taking s copious swiH) and gravely 
ati^ressingthe wouaoded man, said, whilie re-loading 
his piece, "Now, my tight fellow, you see what you 
lost by your contrarbiiess/' '* Ah, Monsieur," said 
Ijase Frenchman, '' je suis grievement bless6 ; rendez 
moi mon ealebash, je vouaen prie." '* Grieving for 
your ealebash ; is it that you mane 2" said Fat. 
" Why, then9 TU tell you what, no man shall say 
that Pat Donovan ever deprived either fidend or 
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foe of his little dhrop of dhrink ; and there 'tis 
for you !" '' Giand merci, grand meici !" said the 
officer. ** Oh, don't bother yourself axing mercy 
from me/' said Pat ; " bat take my advice/' said 
he, as he bawled loud and slowly in his ear, so as he 
thought he must understand him, '^ keep roaring 
mercy, mercy, mercy, to all our fellows as they 
come up, and, by Gor, they'll not take the least 
notice of you." ^' Ah, merci, merci, c'est fait de 
moi, c'est felt de moi," repeated the poor wounded 
young Frenchman. Fatal presentiment ! One 
idiort hour only had elapsed ere we returned. He 
lay on the same spot, but his spirit had winged its 
flight to that place *' where the wicked cease firom 
troubling, and the weary are at rest/' and the gal- 
lant, daring Frenchman was already numbered 
with the dead. 

In the meantime, the cheering of our men, and 
the animating bugles sounding the charge, made 
those below so anxious to ^are the glory of their 
comrades, that many dreadful accidents occurred 
from the breaking of the ladders, in consequence 
of the crowds that still attempted to ascend. How- 
ever, at length we had the satisfaction to see rein- 
forcements pouring in from all points, and securing 
the prisoners, who scowled upon us with sullen 
and disappointed looks ; and, althou^ they sur- 
rendered without hesitation to their British con- 
querors, and perhaps, after all, with a better grace 
than the troops of any other nation under such 
circumstances, yet, when taken by the Portuguese, 
they could not restrain their rage, and manifested 
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ix)wards them a degree of contempt and indignation 
which cost many of them their lives. 

The enemy's fire meanwhile continued with 
unabated fury, and those still under the castle wall 
were dreadfidly shattered by the fire from the side 
batteries. In short, the carnage was so frightfiil, 
that 'the approach to the waU wcus now over the 
bodies of their dead and dying comrades, which 
<5aused a pecuUorly revolting feeling, not easUy 
forgotten by the fiercest soldier. At this period^ 
also, the uproar in the town exceeded all descrip- 
tion ; great guns roaring ; musketry blazing ; men 
shrieking from the agony of their wounds ; bells 
dnging; and dogs barking, in such numbers, and 
with such fury, that it would seem that all the 
canine species of Estramadura were imprisoned in 
the fortress. Add to this, the sounding of our 
bugles in all directions, and the French drums 
beating with hurried and redoubled violence the 
pas de charge, whilst a murderous fire of shot, 
shell, and musketry poured on the 4th and light 
divisions, who rushed boldly forward the second 
time to the breaches, ^nothing appalled by the 
<$amage and failure of the first attack; but all 
attempts to force the breach were fruitless. 

Most fortunately, the success of the 3rd and 5th 
nlivisions rendered it unnecessary to continue any 
further attempts to force the breach, and the troops 
were withdrawn on the joyful intelligence arriving 
that the castle was taken. The French heard the 
news with the utmost astonishment and dismay. 
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and commenced a hasty retreat to Fort St. Christo- 
val, on the opposite side of the river.* 

During these operations the troops were en- 
grossed in disarming and securing the prisoners. 
Among others, I happened to capture and save.- 
the life of the Colonel commanding the artillery in 
the citadel, at the very moment our men pursued, 
him at the point of the bayonet. He threw him- 
self upon me, and finding I undc^rstood French, 
entreated that I would save him firom our infuriated 
soldiers, which I found it extremely difficult to do, 
as each successive party, on perceiving his large 
gold epaulettes and orders, evinced a strong 
anxiety to make further acquaintance with him; 
and upon one occasion I was obliged to use my 
sword to protect him from a few of the 60th, wha 
advanced upon him in rather a suspicious and 
business-like manner. He was in a state of 
violent agitation, and kept a firm hold of my arm 
throughout all the changes of the fight, until I 
met a field-officer of the British artillery, near a 
short fiight of steps leading to a magazine, to 
whom I gave him in charge, and who appeared to 

* << Would that the story of that siege had ended with its 
capture ; for now commenced that wild and desperate wick- 
edness which tarnished the lustre of the soldier's heroism* 
Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty 
and murder, shrieks and piteous lamentations, groans, shouts, 
imprecations, and hissing of fires bursting from the houses, 
the crashing of doors and windows, and the reports of muskets 
used in violence, resounded for two days and nights in the^ 
streets of Badajos.**— Kapxsb. 
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be in search of him, when they entered the maga* 

zine together. 

The Frendunan was anxioos to bdng me to the 
homb-proo^ where his baggage was seeored* to 
give me some token of his giatitnde, and orer- 
whefaned me with thanks ; hot dnty called, and I 
cotdd not accompany him. The British officer 
then hurried him away in a very afarapt and hasty 
manner, and I hare reason to know that consider- 
able adyantages resulted to the serrice in conse- 
quence <rfthat oScers hfe being saved, as no other 
individual in the eUadel was so capable of giving 
important information relative to that hard-won 
fortress as that officer. The rencanirewaa a hit to 
the man of shot and shell, and I have no doubt 
he derived advantages from it mnch more solid 
than I did, as my only reward was a profusion of 
nnmeauing thanks from the terrified Frenchman, 
and the consciousness of having done my duty. 

The first rays of a beautiful morning discovered 
to us the incredible strengdi of Badigoz, and how 
dearly the capture of it had cost us. The gallant 
hearts that beat with devoted bravery the night 
before, now lay in the cold grasp of death : a com- 
parative degree of silence had succeeded the 
dreadful din ci arms, and rendered more awful the 
contemplation of this fearful scene of death and 
desolation. A vast number of the enemy's soldiers 
lay dead in a heap close by the spot where our 
men were forming, and whilst I gazed on these 
unhappy victims of a fierce and deadly fight, I was 
not a little astonished to observe a very young 
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French officer^ who lay amongst ihem, and whom 
I supposed to be dead also, slowly and cautiously 
raise himself up, and, after looking about with a 
wild stare, and reconnoitering the ground, he 
coolly walked over to the other prisoners, and de- 
livered himself up. This wily hero had not been 
wounded, noi: had he received the sUghtest scratch, 
but being more fnghtened than hurt, he lay con- 
cealed in this manner until all apprehension of 
danger was over. It excited a good deal of merri- 
ment amongst our men, but the French curled 
their moustaches, gave him many a hearty " sacre," 
and looked at him with the most sovereign con- 
tempt. 
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THE STORMING OF BADAJOZ. 



I WAS upon the hill, -with the chief of the me- 
dical staff, now Sir James M'Grigor, and standing 
near Lord Wellington, during the night of the 
assault of Badajoz.* As soon as it became dark, 
the different divisions of the army began to move 
in the direction of the points to be attacked. The 
silence was only broken by the deep-toned sound 
of the cathedral clock striking the hour. The 
suspense was awful. 

At length, fire-balls thrown by the enemy from 
the parapets, from the intensity of their light, en- 
abled them to discover our advancing columns. 
The momentary intervals of total darkness which 
followed had a most imposing effect. 

The conflict at last began. The parapet of the 

* At eight o*clock in the evening an orderly seijeant en- 
tered the tent of General Leitb, with whom the author of this 
narrative had been dining, and informed the general that his 
division (the 5th) was under arms. All immediately arose 
and separated in silence. 
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whole front, for about two hours, poured forth fire. 
The glare of' light occasioned by explosions of 
gunpowder and other combustibles, by fire-balls, 
the firing of cannon, incessant peals of musketry, 
the bursting of shells and hand-grenades, gave to 
the breaches, and to the whole front, an awfully 
grand appearance. 

The wounded now began to arrive : from them 
we could obtain no distinct information. The 
anxiety to receive intelligence from the scene of 
action became more and more intense. 

At length, a staff officer galloped up, exclaiming, 
" Where is Lord Wellington ? My Lord, I am 
come from the breaches : the troops, after repeated 
attempts, have failed in entering them. So many 
officers have fallen that the men, dispersed in the 
ditch, are without leaders ; and if your lordship 
does not immediately send a strong reinforcement 
they must abandon the enterprise. Lieutenant- 
Colonel M'Leod, of the 43rd regiment, has been 
killed in the breach." 

A light was instantly brought, and Lord Wel- 
lington noted the report with a steady hand. 
His countenance was pale, and expressed great 
anxiety. In his manner and language he pre- 
served perfect coolness and self-possession. 
Major- General Hay*s brigade was ordered to ad- 
vance to the breaches. 

Another staff-officer soon arrived, bringing in- 
formation that General Picton had obtained pos- 
session of the castle. 

*' Who brings that intelhgence ?" exclaimed 

VOL. I. X 
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Lord Wellington. The officer gave his name. 
*• Are you certain^ sir ?" 

** I entered the Castle with the troops ; have 
just left it, and Greneral Picton in possession." 

" With how many men?" 

" His division." 

It is impossible to imagine the change this pro- 
daced in the feeUngs of all around. 

" Return, sir, and desire General Picton to main- 
tain his position at all hazards." 

Having dispatched this messenger. Lord Wel- 
lington directed a second officer to proceed to the 
Castle to repeat his orders to General Picton. 

At this moment, a youthful and gallant aid- 
de-oamp indiscreetly put a question to the chief,, 
for the unseasonableness of which he received 
a rebuke. 

Here I must interrupt the narrative, to instance 
the fatality which befel two Mends from whom I 
had parted on the evening preceding the assault. 

Major Singer and Captain Cholwich of the Boyal 
Pusileers, and I, had sat together for several hours 
upon an eminence, observing the effects produced 
by our breaching batteries upon the curtain of La 
IVinidad, which was soon reduced to a heap of 
ruins. The assault was expected to take place 
that evening. On our parting. Major Singer, 

shaking my hand, said " , to-morrow I shall 

be a Ueutenant-colonel, or in the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Picton's division being in possession of the 
eastle, and General Walker s brigade having en- 
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tered by escalade the Bastion of St. Vincente, close 
to the Guadiana, on the opposite side of the town, 
the enemy abandoned the breaches, to visit which 
I set out at dawn of day. Meeting some men 
of the Fusileers, I inquired for Major Singer. 
^' We are throwing the last shovels of earth upon 
his grave ;* the brink of which, where he fell, was 
marked by his blood. 

" Is Captain Cholwich safe ?" 

'* In the act of climbing over that palisade (in- 
tersecting the inundation) he was wounded, fell 
into the water, and was seen no more." 

Pursuing the course taken by the 4th and light 
divisions, painfully indicated by the numbers of 
men and officers lying dead in the line of their 
march, I reached the great breach. This breach I 
found covered with the dead from its base to its 
summit ; many were stripped. Amongst ihem I 
recognised the countenances of several well known 
to me. In ascending the breach my feet receded 
at every step in the cUbris, so as to render my 
advance slow and difficult. Its summit was de- 
fended by chevaux-de-frize, constructed with long 
sword-blades firmly fixed in the trunks of trees. 
Behind the chevaux-de-frize a broad and deep 
trench had been cut, into which our men must 
have been precipitated had they succeeded in sur- 
mounting this almost insurmountable barrier. 
Above was a battery of 12-pounders completely 
enfilading the great and the small breach, near to 
each other, so as to render them apparently the 
strongest parts of the fortress, 

x2 
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I next visited the Castle^ at the bottom of whose 
walls, nearly forty feet high, were lying shattered 
ladders, broken moskets, exploded shells, and 
hand-granades, with the dead bodies of many of 
our brave men. I ascended into the Castle by a 
ladder, the only one which preserved its situation 
against the wall. Amongst the dead I recognised 
the body of the gallant Major Bidge, of the 6th 
regiment, lying near the gate communicating with 
the town, in forcing which he bad fallen riddled 
with balls. On entering the city by the Talavera 
gate, I found it a more di£Scult task than I had 
expected. The ditch, into which I descended, was 
inundated, the gate nearly built up, the approach 
being by a narrow causeway just raised above the 
water, and scarcely wide enough for two persons to 
pass. I met a soldier of the Connaught Rangers 
overpowered by excitement and brandy ; the fellow 
looked at me suspiciously, and appeared disposed 
to dispute my passage. He held his loaded musket 
at half present, and I was prepared to close with 
him; but fortunately, flattery succeeded, and he 
allowed me to pass. 

Soon after entering the town, a girl, about nine 
years of age, implored my protection " por el 
amor de Bios* for her mother. A number of 
soldiers of a distinguished regiment were in the 
house, armed, and under the influence of every 
evil passion, and the wretched woman became their 
victim. 

I met another man of the 88th regiment drag- 
ging a peasant by the collar, with the intention, as 
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he declared^ of putting him to death in atonement 
for not haying money in his possession. A for- 
tunate allusion, which, as in the former instance, I 
made to the gallantry of his corps and country, 
saved the life of his intended victim. 

My object in going into the town was in the 
hope — ^vain indeed— of affording protection to a 
family in whose house I had resided for several 
months while the head-quarters of our army were at 
Badajoz, after the battle of Talavera. I found 
that the house had been plundered, the furniture 
destroyed, and I could not learn anything of the 
family.* 

The town had now become a scene of plunder 
and devastation ; our soldiers and our women, in 
a state of intoxication, had lost all control over 
themselves. These, together with numbers of 
Spaniards and Portuguese who had come into the 
city from the neighbourhood in search of plunder, 

* I was an inmate of this house when the intelligence of the 
surrender of Flushing to the British army, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Chatham, arrived. The guns of the 
fortress were firing for the occasion. The lady of the house, 
a very kind-hearted woman, entered my apartment, ex- 
claiming, *^ Senor Don Carlos, hay grandes noticias, los 
Ingleses tomaron Flusingo, mas grande que la Francia.*' 
(Great news, Don Charles — ^the English have taken Flush- 
ing, larger than France.*') She considered the power of 
Napoleon at an end, and Spain free. When I pointed out 
the island of Walcheren upon a map, which she lutd just bor- 
rowed from a sabio, or wise man, her countenance changed, 
assuming a mixed expression of doubt and belief, disappoint- 
ment and mortification. 
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filled eyery street. Many were dispossessed of 
their booty by others ; and these interchanges of 
plunder in many cases were not effected without 
bloodshed, when the party about to be deprived 
of his spoils was sufficiently sober to offer resist 
ance. Our, soldiers had taken possession of the 
shops, stationed themselves behind the counters, 
and were selling the goods contained in them. 
These were again displaced by more numerous 
parties, who became shop-keepers in their turn; 
and thus, one set replaced another until order 
was restored. 

In addition to the incessant firing through the 
key-holes of the front doors of houses as the 
readiest way of forcing the locks, a desultory and 
wanton discharge of musketry was kept up in the 
streets, placing others, as well as myself, literally 
between cross fires. Many of our own people 
were thus killed and wounded ; and it was after- 
wards well known that numbers in the hospitals 
had been wounded by their own comrades. 

I was glad to escape &om this scene of in- 
furiated licentiousness, in which all the worst 
passions of human nature seemed to be in tm- 
restrained operation. An attempt was in vain 
made on the day following to collect our soldiers. 
The troops sent into the town for that purpose, 
however, joined in the work of plunder. 

It was not until the morning of the 9th that I 
returned to Badajoz. The scene which presented 
itself on my arrival would require the pencil of a 
Hogarth to describe. Hundreds of both sexes 
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were lying in the streets in a state of helpless 
intoxication, habited in various costume. Amongst 
them were those who had fallen by' the hands of 
their comrades. Nor was it easy to discriminate 
between the drunken and . the dead ; both were 
often equally pale and motionless. 

Churches and convents, shops and stores with 
wine and spirituous liquors, private houses and 
palaces, had all been plundered. The actors of 
these excesses were attired in the habits of priests^ 
with broad brimmed hats, of monks and of nuns, 
and in the dresses of grandees and of ladies of 
rank. I quartered myself in the house of Don 
Emmanuel de la Bocha, a canon of the cathedral, 
a man of liberal opinions, and said to be in the 
French interest. He was glad to receive a British 
officer into his house. Count Phillippon, the 
French governor, had been my predecessor. His 
papers were lying scattered about the room. 
Amongst them I found his commission, which I 
sent to head-quarters, and a number of biUet-doux 
of his staff. 

Don Manuel, who had scarcely yet recovered 
from his alarm, said that he had been knocked 
about with the butt ends of muskets by the soldiers 
who had entered his house, and pricked by their 
bayonets, in order to force him to give up treasures 
they suspected he had concealed. The old and 
the young were equally victims to the most savage 
brutality, less the natural disposition of the men 
than the result of maddening intoxication; and 
subsequent inquiry left no doubt but that every 
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woman who had not concealed herself incurred 
outrage. 

Greneral Walker was in the French hospital 
desperately wounded. After getting into the town 
his men deserted him in a panic, occasioned by 
the apprehension of the explosion of a mine. 
Being left alone, a French soldier, finding no 
opposition, turned, and fired over a traverse at 
the general. The shot struck his watch, sus- 
pended in his bosom, was thus diverted from its 
course, down the right side, breaking ribs and 
wounding large blood-vessels. The Frenchman 
afterwards inflicted several bayonet wounds, tore 
off his epaulettes, and was only deterred from 
giving the general an immediate coup de grcicey 
from the conviction of his having already received 
a mortal wound. 

The medical officers who attended the general 
had little expectation of his recovery; but, by 
their imremitting care during several months, he 
was, under Providence, saved. 

Several wounded officers, who had been removed 
into the town soon after it was taken, described 
their having been exposed to great personal 
danger by the licentious conduct of their own 
men, who had entered the houses, plundered the 
rooms in which they were confined to bed, and 
abused the females. One in particular, who had 
been conveyed to the house of the Caldera family, 
so described his situation. Madame Caldera, 
formerly the helle of Badajoz (when the head- 
quarters were there), had taken refuge at Elvas 
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during the siege. She returned as soon as order 
was restored. 

The city still continued, on the third day after 
the assault, in the exclusive possession of a dis- 
organized and tumultuous soldiery; acknowledg- 
ing no law, considering everything within their 
grasp their own, and allowing no impediments to- 
interpose themselves between desire and grati- 
fication. 

On entering the cathedral, I saw three British 
soldiers literally droumed in brandy. A spacious 
vault had been converted into a spirit depot for* 
the use of the garrison. The casks had been 
pierced with musket-\}alls, and their contents 
escaping, had formed a pool of some depth. 
These men becoming intoxicated had fallen head 
foremost into the liquor, the position in which> 
I found them, and were suffocated. 

I passed the night in my clothes, with a brace 
of pistols by my side. Every noise I heard, or 
thought I heard, (not sleeping, as may be sup- 
posed, very sound,) brought me upon my legs,. 
with a pistol in my hand. 

My equipage, including horses, mules, &c., of 
several hundred pounds value, might have been 
plundered in an instant, without the possibility 
of replacing it. On the following day, Genertd 
Power marched his Portuguese brigade into the 
town. A gallows was erected on die Plaga, or 
Square. Its appearance alone had a magical 
effect — not a man was executed, and order was' 
restored. Sentinels having been placed at my 
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quarter, I was now reUered from farther appre- 
hension. 

At the door of the cathedral, into which the 
wounded were now being remoyed from the camp, 
a pale, jaded, thin little woman, very shabbily 
dressed, accosted me. She introduced herself as* 
the Marchioness of Innojosa ; had recently emerged 
from a subterranean chunber in the church, where, 
with others, she had taken up her nightly abode 
for security during the siege. She requested my 
permission to remove a mattress, of which many 
had been deposited in the church for use as well 
as for security. I repUed, — *^ The wounded stand 
in need of them." The Spanish Greneral O'Lawler, 
attached to the head-quarters, interceded. At last, 
it was intimated that a mattress should be placed 
on the outside of the church door when it became 
dark. 

The General, the Hon. Charles Colville, who 
so gallantly led the fourth division to the assault, 
was amongst the wounded who were brought into 
the town. I frequently yisited him, and had the 
gratification of witnessing his recoTery. . 

General Hay took me to the quarter of Colonel, 
now Sir George Elder, commanding a Portuguese 
regiment of Ca9adores, who had receiyed several 
severe and dangerous wounds. Whilst apparently 
doing well, he was seized with locked-jaw, which 
placed him in imminent danger. Contrary to all 
expectation, he recovered. But he has ever since 
been subject to severe spasms, not only extremely 
distressing, but very alarming whilst they con- 
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tinue. As soon as he was able, he gave me the 
following account of his own proceedings : — . 

Memorandum of the siege and the assault of 
BadajoZy on the evening of the 6th of April, 
1812:— 

We opened our fire on the 31 st of March,^ from 
twenty-six pieces of cannon in the second parallel, 
to breach the face of the bastion at the south-east 
angle of the fort, called La Trinidad, and the flank 
of the bastion, by which the face is defeniied, called 
Santa Maria : the fijre upon these continued with 
great effect. And on the 4th of April, in the 
morning, we opened another battery of six guns, 
in the second parallel, against the shoulder of the 
raveUn of St Boque and the wall in its gorge. 

Practicable breaches were effected in the bas- 
tions above-mentioned on the evening of the 5th ; 
but it appeared that the enemy had entrenched 
the bastion of La Trinidad, and the most formid- 
able preparations were making for the defence of 
both the breaches ; in consequence of which, Lord 
Wellington delayed the attack for another day, in 
order to turn all the guns in the batteries in the 
second parallel on the curtain of La Trinidad, in 
hopes that, by effecting a third breach, the troops 
would be enabled to turn the enemy's work for the 

* '* During this memorable siege, 2523 barrels of powder, 
each containing 90 lbs. ; 31,861 round shots ; 1826 common 
and spherical 5^ inch shells ; and 1659 rounds of grape and 
case ^ot were expended. The reduction of Badajoz required 
70,000 sand-bags, 1200 gabions, 700 fascines, and 1570 en- 
trenching tools.'* — ^Maxwill*8 Lipb of Wsluhotobt. 
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defence of the other two breaches. The third 
breach was effected in the evening of the 6th, and 
the fire of the face of the bastion Santa Maria and 
the flank of the bastion La Trinidad being over- 
come, Lord Wellington directed that the place 
should be attacked that* night. 

The plan for the assaidt was, that lieutenant- 
General Ficton should attack the castle of Badajozi 
by escalade, with the 3rd division ; while the 4th 
division, commanded by the Honourable Major- 
General Colville, and the light division, commanded 
by Colonel Barnard, attacked the breaches in the 
bastions of La Trinidad and of Santa Maria, and 
in the curtain by which they are connected. 

On this occasion I was second in command to 
Colonel Barnard, and in the assault on Ba^ajoz, 
two regiments of Portuguese Ca9adores and a few 
companies of the 95th Bifle Begiment were placed 
under my orders. Colonel Barnard commanded 
the remainder of the light division, composed of 
the 4drd, 52nd, and remaining companies of Bifle* 
men, which he conducted to the breach. I was 
directed to follow the leading brigade at a respect- 
able distance, and not to advance until the rear of 
the 4drd regiment entered the ditch. I therefore 
remained under cover until an officer of the Bifle 
Begiment (who very handsomely volunteered for 
those services) followed the 43rd regiment, and in 
a short time returned, and reported that he had 
seen the troops into the ditch. I then advanced, 
and on my reaching the glacis, I was astonished 
when I observed the frightful coniiision among 
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the troops in the ditch ; and in order to ascertain 
the particulars, I immediately descended the lad- 
ders, at the bottom of which I met Major Broke, 
(now Colonel Sir Charles Broke Vere,) who was 
severely wounded. I understood from him, that 
nearly all the field-officers were either killed or 
wounded ; and that the attack on the great breach, 
Xia Trinidad, had failed ; and that he was going 
back to report the particulars to the Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Wellington. I immediately pushed 
forward; and as I was endeavouring to form some 
of the troops near me, in order to lead them to 
the small breach on my left, Santa Maria, I was at 
that moment severely wounded; and upon my 
regaining the glacis, by the assistance of some 
soldiers, to the best of my recollection, I was a 
second time wounded on the glacis, and afterwards 
I was carried upon men's shoulders to the camp. 

On the evening of the assault I invited five 
friends to dine with me : during dinner and after, 
not a single word was mentioned on the subject of 
thQ attack which was to take place that night. 
About eight o'clock, the orderly Serjeant came into 
the tent to report that the parade was ready-formed. 
We immediately stood up, and I proposed a bumper 
to o\ir success; and as my old friend, Major O'Hare, 
of the Bifle Corps, was named to conmiand the 
forlorn hope, I shook him by the hand, and said, 
that I hoped we should meet the next day, when I 
should have the pleasure to congratulate him on 
his promotion to a lieutenant-colonelcy. The poor 
fellow thanked me, and said, " By Jove, Elder, we 
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haye seen a great deal of service together, and we 
have had our share of hard knocks, and I sincerely 
hope that we shall meet to-morrow." We then 
dispersed, every one to his post; but, unfortu- 
nately, our '^ next" meeting never took place. 

Major O'Hare led the forlorn hope to the breach. 
He and Captain Morphew, of the drd Cagadores, 
(who likewise dined with me on that day,) were 
amongst the first killed ; two other officers of the 
same dinner-party and myself were very severely 
wounded ; and only one out of the six that sat 
down to dinner escaped. 



I must here notice the fate of a very fine young 
man. Captain St. Pol, of the Boyal Fusileers, who 
died of the wounds he had received during the 
assault, after amputation of the leg. I wrote to 
the Duke of Kent an account of this officer, to 
which I received the following reply : — 

^ I have to acknowledge with many thanks, your letter of 
the 25th ult, containing a statement of the case, safFerings, 
and death of my young friend and proteg^, Captain St Pol. 

** The loss of this promising young man has been a source 
of great affliction to his friends, but it is some oonsolation to 
them, as well as to myself, to reflect, that his noble and heroic 
conduct had so justly secured to him the esteem and attach- 
ment of all those who were acquainted with him. 

(Signed,) Edward. 

'< Kensington PtJace, May 25, 1812.*" 

Captain St. Pol was son of the Doke of Orleans, 
Louis Philippe, to whom he bore a striking resem- 
blance. 
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Soon after the capture of Badajoz^ Greneral 
Power, Colonel Fletcher, the chieif engineer, who 
afterwards fell at the assault of St. Sebastian, 
Colonel Buchan, and several other friends, were 
engaged to dine with me. On that morning, whilst 
writing a letter to England, I heard an explosion 
like the sound of a gun. Don Manuel, my host, 
rushed into my room, exclaiming, '^ Monsieur, 
votre cuisinier est mort." 

I found Gonsalvez, the cook, lying extended 
upon the kitchen floor, covered with blood ; part 
of one of his hands was on the opposite side of the 
room. The barrel of a musket, lying near the 
body, explained the cause of the catastrophe. 
The barrel, left by the soldiers who had plundered 
the house, probably half-filled with ball cartridges, 
had served the purpose of a poker. Gonsalvez 
had unfortunately inserted the breech end into a 
fire larger than usual ; it exploded, and produced 
this fatal issue. Not a vestige of the heart could 
be discovered upon examining the body ; it had 
been blown to atoms. Thus terminated the life 
and culinary labours of Gonsalvez. 

Although not in holy orders, I possessed a 
degree of power over the churches rivalling, if not 
exceeding, that of the bishop. Becoming impa- 
tient of lay control in matters ecclesiastical, the 
prelate intimated his intention of paying me a 
visit one evening, after he had taken his siesta. 
Supported by the canons Caldera and de la Bocha, 
I received the bishop, who arrived, attended by 
the cabildo ecclesiastico. 
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Having partaken of chocolate and dolces, the 
bishop, after some general conversation, made 
known to me, through his secretary, the object of 
his visit, '' my sanction for ringing the bells." 

I replied, '^ the sound of the bells would disturb 
the wounded," with which the churches were filled. 
The prelate, appreciating the force of my argument, 
took his leave. We parted, and continued upon 
good terms. 

During the last summer, a lady and a gentleman 
occupied with myself a pubUc conveyance from 
Fulham to London. Perceiving my companions 
to be Spaniards, I addressed tixe latter : — " Sir, 
you come from a country where I passed six of the 
happiest years of my life." 

His countenance Ughted up. He had been 
Alcalde (mayor) of Badajoz, intimate with the 
Calderas, Don Manuel, and others, my old friends. 
From him I learned, with regret, that they, like 
himself, had been expatriated for their political 
opinions. When we parted, with an embrace, a 
tear stood in his eye. 
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THE BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. 



About the 10th of June, 1812, the light division 
concentrated and joined the anny, which com- 
menced its march through the great forest that 
lies between Bodrigo and Salamanca. The division 
was composed of the 1st and Srd Bifles, two regi- 
ments of Ca9adores, 43rd and 52nd regiments, and 
a brigade of horse artUlery. 

The march of the light division was worthy of 
notice ; the pien were very fine, and well-seasoned 
to endure fatigue, having served in many cam- 
paigns. 

The discipUne of the division was most exact ; 
the men were not tormented by unnecessary pa- 
rades — ^the march was their parade ; that over, the 
soldiers (except those on duty) made themselves 
happy, while those with sore feet, by such a 
system, had rest, which enabled them to be with 
their comrades, when, by a mistaken notion of 
discipline, it would have been otherwise : their 
equipment was regularly examined, nor were the 
men on any pretence permitted to overload them- 

VOL. I. Y 
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selyes— one of the most serious aflBictions to an 
anny. A general may be endowed with transcen- 
dent abilities, and by a foiced march place himself 
in a situation to overthrow his enemies ; he may 
possess the number of divisions^ and the number 
of regiments, but by internal bad management of 
regimental officers, half his army may be strag- 
gling in the rear. Again, nothing is so pernicious 
as keeping the soldiers under arms, while the 
officers are going God knows where: it destroys 
all esprit, causing the officers to forget the suffer- 
ings of thrar msaa. after a weary march, and eieates 
feelings of dislike towards them in the breasts of 
the soldiers. Such a system did not exist in the 
light division ; and when a young officer £ell in 
action, the old soldiera proffisred their services with 
parental care. 

The baggage followed the line of march in suc- 
cession. The mules of each company were tied 
together, and conducted by two batmen in rota- 
tion, right or left in front, according to the order 
of march. Each regiment found an officer, and 
each brigade a captain to superintend. The alarm- 
post for them in camp was on the reverse flank 
of respective regiments. When the enemy were at 
hand, the baggage was ordered to the rear, the 
distance according to circumstances. 

The army was four days clearing the forest, 
which was clothed with verdure, and supplied the 
most delightftd bivouacs. The Sierra de Gata lay 
on the right hand, covered with snow, while a 
cloudless sky formed our canopy, with the sun- 
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shine of hope and happiaese beamiag on every 
countenance, not excepting the growling surly 
batmen, who were seen to smile at finding forage 
at hand for their animals* 

On the fourth day, the division encamped within 
two leagues of Salamanca, and quite clear of the 
wood. The German hussars had an affiur on that 
day with the enemy's cavalry. The officers of 
hussars described it to us, and related the con* 
versation that took place between them and the 
French dragoons stationed on piquet in front of 
Salamanca. The enemy requested the Germans 
not to charge ; the hussars replied, while advanc- 
ing, that if the French fired, they would. The 
enemy then fired their carbines to stop their pro- 
gress. The hussars charged, and cut most ol 
them down. 

The next morning we advanced, and pushed a 
body of the rifle corps to feel their way through a 
village near Salamanca, which they found to be 
unoccupied by the enemy. The division then 
brought up their left shoulders, and passed in 
open column of companies within cannon range 
of the forts, situated on the right bank of the 
Tormes, and within a short distance of the north 
side of the town. The enemy stood on the ram- 
parts to see us pass ; the whole plain was covered 
by our cavalry and in&ntry, crowding towards the 
ford of Santa Martha, where we also forded the 
river, and bivouacked a short distance from the 
town. The French army had retired, leaving eight 
hundred men to garrison the three forts of St 

y2 
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Vincent, Gayetano, and Mwced, constructed with 
the maaonry extracted from the different hand- 
some convents, monasteries, and colleges, which 
had been pulled down to be converted into bas- 
tions. 

The sixth division took possession of Sala- 
manca,* and invested the forts. Soon after w& 
had taken up our ground, most of the officers 
hurried into the town; the inhabitants appeared 
much rejoiced to see us, and as I entered, two 
ladies ran towards me, each seizing a hand. My 
Bozinante dropped her head in search of food, as 
I believe she had not enjoyed a feed that day, 
while I looked right and left, and thought such 
congratulations very romantic. The Setioras, in 
black silk, put numerous questions, few of which 
I could understand, nor am I confident whether 
they were civil or military, although from the 
expression of their eyes, I concluded that they 
were on a civil subject. I much admired the 
female peasantry; they were healthy, well-made, 
with black eyes, red Ups, Uttle feet, and wore red, 
yellow, and blue petticoats. Soon after, I ascended 



* Salamanca stands in a commanding situation on the right 
bank oftheTormes, (a river of considerable magnitude there,) 
which rises near the Sierra de Tablada, a mountain in Old 
Castile, and falls into the Douro, on the Portuguese frontier, 
opposite Bemposta. The country round is genendlj flat,, 
without trees, and with a few vUlages interspersed over its 
sur&ce. On the left of the Tormes there are extensive pas- 
ture lands, and on the right a com country, open and^i^Q* 
enclosed. — Ed. 
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to the top of the cathedral^ to reconnoitre the forts, 
when I had a full view into the interior of them, 
and musketry might have been applied with effect 
from this point. I then descended, and entered 
into the festivities and pleasures of the place. 

In the evening the town was illuminated, and 
resounded with music, while the merry Spanish 
muchachas were dancing boleros, and striking 
their castanets in the streets. The glare of light 
was reflected from the bright arms piled in the 
great square, surrounded by soldiers of the sixth 
division, many of whom were destined soon to fall 
within a few hundred yards of the fascinating 
scene. 

Our division advanced the next day, and took 
up their ground a league and a half in front of 
Salamanca. On the 20th, a staff officer rode up 
to a group of us, and said, '^ the enemy are ad- 
vancing." I rode up to the side of the position 
of St. Ghristoval, and descried them afar off in the 
plain. The division then fell in, and were ordered 
to crown the heights, which they did ; and at the 
same time some Spanish regiments came in our 
rear, with two pieces of cannon : the mules became 
restive ; some went one way, and some another — 
«very way but the right. They became entangled 
in their harness ; some kicking, and others feeding 
on the uncut corn, and finally, during this mutiny 
of the mules, a gun was upset, and rolling over 
the bank into the road, quite deranged the dignity 
of the Spanish march. 

The different divisions of the army were now 
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ascending the heights of St. Ghristoyal at many 
points. The French army continued to advance^ 
and soon after began to debouch from the different 
roads in order of battle. The view was not ob- 
structed ; the country was level, covered with a 
sheet of com, as far as the eye could reach. To 
those fond of military evolutions, the scene was 
bold ; to those of more tranquil habits, time was 
given to pray for the good of their own souls, and 
for the rest of the army, if charitably inclined. 

At first, our division deployed on the left of 
the front line ; then again moved and took post in 
the centre of the second line; the whole army 
were deployed into two lines to oppose the enemy, 
the cavalry to the right, and also some detached 
on the left, to scour the plain between us and 
Salamanca, where part of the sixth division re- 
mained to cover the forts at that place. The 
whole army presetit consisted of seven divisions, 
besides cavalry, artillery, the before*mentioned 
Spaniards, and some Portuguese infantry. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, the French 
cavalry approached by the valley to the left of 
our position, where our hght dragoons began to 
skirmish with them, and showed some disinclina- 
tion to give ground ; the enemy brought up six 
guns, and opened on our squadrons in reserve, 
when the dispute ended. 

Towards evening the French made an attack on 
part of the seventh division, occupying a village 
at the base, and on the right of our position : after 
some sharp work it was carried by the enemy. A 
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fareik eannonade then took place to cmr light be- 
tiroen the two amdes; night put an end to the 
Saang. The -whole army slept on their arms in 
order of batde, and after daik the picquets were 
placed at the foot of our position. An hour before 
day-break, the army stood to their arms, fiillj 
expecting to be attadked. The dark shades dia* 
persed, the son rose; both armies truiquil, not- 
witfastandiiig their proximity ; the enemy were fall 
in view, withoat a bush or any obstacle to pgrcrent 
ribse quarters. Their right was thrown back in 
eeiebm of diTusions. I suppose our General-in- 
chief wished them to come a little nearer, but 
Marmont was now cautious, for his azmy was in- 
fixior in numbers. 

Our position was corered with uncut com, 
which served the cavalry for forage, and the in- 
&ntry for beds. The contending armies caused 
great devastation, and trampled down the ripe 
wheat for miles around. The river Tormes ran 
about two miles in our rear, with two fords. Our 
division was now withdrawn firom the line, and 
placed as a column of reserve in rear and centre 
of the army : it protected the fords in our rear, 
and might be used as a moveable mass, either to 
re^st cavalry or assist where required. 

The Duke of Wellington was stationary from 
morning till night, watching the enemy, generally 
alone and on foot, at the crest of the hill, and in 
the centre of the position. His staff approached 
him one at a time to receive orders. At night the 
I>ake slept on the ground, wrapped in his cloak* 
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The troops were much inconTenienced for want 
of water, as the river was at some distance, and 
only a few men could be spared, as it was impos- 
sible to know what moment the enemy might not 
attack. Some Spanish ladies came from Sala- 
manca and walked through our lines. On. the 
third night the French retired ; our division took 
ground to the right, and were posted on the 
bare and conical hill of Gabrerizes. It appeared 
necessary that the fort and the command of the 
bridge at Salamanca should be secured before we 
made any forward movement. The Duke of Ba- 
gusa evidently wished to gain time, and to con- 
tinue in the vicinity to succour the forts, also to 
infuse courage into the little garrisons until his 
reinforcements should arrive. 

The Duke of Wellington remained on the hill 
of Gabrerizes the whole day. The sun shone with 
great brilliancy, and it was burning hot. One of 
the soldiers of the 48rd put up a blanket to keep 
the rays of the sun from his Grace. Our bivouac 
presented a droll appearance, as the whole division 
had hoisted blankets in a similar manner. The 
breaches at the forts were now considered practi- 
cable. At about nine o'clock at night the attack 
commenced ; but after some time the firing became 
slack, and I saw three rockets thrown up from the 
forts, and inoimediately answered by several rounds 
of artillery from the French army on a rising 
ground two leagues on our right, which instantly 
satisfied me that the assault had not succeeded, and 
was done as a signal that they were still at hand. 
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The next morning, the 24th^ at day-light^ we 
heard some firing on the other side of die Tonnes 
during a dense fog, which at first prevented the 
force of the enemy from being ascertained. The 
Duke of Wellington would not move. The soldiers 
laughed, and said, ''Oh, they are only shaking 
their blankets on the other side of the water :" for, 
if you recollect, in heavy weather, musketry pro- 
duced sounds such as I have described. As the 
fog cleared away, a few rounds of artillery took 
place; and the Duke sent a sufficient body of 
troops by the ford in the rear of St. Ohristoval 
to meet the enemy. When the atmosphere cleared, 
we saw about a division of the French moving 
towards Salamanca. They were opposed by our 
heavy cavalry, which had been placed there to 
secure the flank and rear of our army. At seven 
that evening the French recrossed, unmolested, to 
the right bank of the Tormes, by a ford a league 
to our right. I did not consider the movement 
A serious one, but merely to encourage the soldiers 
in the forts to hold out. 

On the 27th, St. Vincent being in flames, the 
enemy permitted our troops to ascend the breaches 
without opposition. It was a sort of half assault 
and half surrender. The troops in the other forts 
also laid down their arms, having su£fered severely ; 
and only marched out three hundred out of eight, 
their original force, and many of those scorched 
by the flames, or otherwise hurt. 

The army now moved forward. Our division 
supported the cavalry, and advanced toward Bu^Sda. 
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On tibe 2nd of July^ Captain Butt's hcnrse aitiUery 
and the caiFaky oyertook the enemy's rear-guard 
near that place. Altbongh the country appeared 
open^ it ^was imfit for eavafary, as it was intersected 
"with small vines^ the size of gooseberry-bodsies. 
On enteiing the Umn, I observed five of the French 
killed from the fire ofihe stx-poundars. 
' The divinon bivoiiacked round Hie town ; and 
the next morning we moved about two leagues in 
advance^ and rather to the left» where an inter- 
change of shots took place between the left of our 
army and the enemy, who had no idea of 'per- 
mitting us to cross the Douro at that time, as 
Marmont wished to keep the left bank of that 
river for the base of his future operations. We 
then returned and took up our quarters in Bn^a. 
Fay was issued ; all of which we spent in gaieties 
and teed wines. The inhabitants had all returned 
to their dweUings. The mayor was informed diat 
the officers would give a baU ; when he procured 
SenoritaSy according to custom. It was extremely 
pleasant, with waltzing, and aD the &seinating 
mazes of the Spanish country- dance in perfection. 
Many of the Duke s staff attended. On the even- 
ing of the 16th of July, our division was ordered 
to quit BuMa, and marched the whole night over a 
dusty and arid country; and towarcfe morning we 
took up our ground near Gastr^jon. Just before 
nightfall, the company was ordered a quarter of 
a league to the front on picquet ; the country was 
open, and as the cavalry passed, I heard a staff- 
affieer giving orders, which led me to suspect that 
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the enemy were at hand. At break of day, on the 
18th> a few shots were exchanged to onr right, the 
firing increased, and the cheering might be dis- 
tinctly heard at intervals, as the sun rose above the 
horizon. 

Our dragoons became visible, while retiring 
before the enemy's horse and light artillery, which 
at intervals were blazing away. The scene was 
sublime and beautifal. Honlton said to me, 
** there will be a row this day ; however, we had 
better get onr breakfast, as Gt>d knows when we 
shall have any thing to eat, unless we take advan- 
tage of the present moment." The tea service 
being laid out, and a stubble fire kindled to warm 
the bottom of the kettle, we suddenly espied some 
squadrons of French heavy dragoons in a valley to 
our right, pushing for the main road at full trot 
An absurd and ludicrous scene now took place. The 
crockery was thrown into the hampers ; also the 
kettle, half-filled with hot water, — ^the other officer 
all the while vociferating, '^God bless me! you 
will not desert my mule and hampers: they are 
worth four hundred dollars." In fact, to get off 
seemed impossible; the company formed column 
of sections, and fixed bayonets, fdlly determined to 
cover the old mule, who went off with a rare clatter, 
and we after him, in double-quick time. The 
enemy were now within two hundred yards of us, 
brandishing their swords, and caUing out, when 
they suddenly drew up, on seeing some of our 
cavalry hovering on their right flank. A rivulet, 
with steep banks, ran parallel with the road ; but 
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'we soon found a ford, where we drew up, intending 
to dispute the passage. Onr diTision had moved 
forward, and had deployed to the succour of our 
dragoons first engaged, about half a mile to our 
right. Soon after this, two squadrons of our light 
dragoons formed on a rising ground, two hundred 
yards from us, with two pieces of horse-artillery on 
their right, when about an equal number of French 
heavy cavalry, handsomely dressed, with large fiir 
caps, made rapidly towards them, our guns throw- 
ing round-shot at them during their advance. 
When they had arrived within one hundred yards 
of our squadrons, they drew up to get wind, our 
dragoons remaining stationary. 

A French officer advanced, and invited our 
people to charge, to beguile a few moments, while 
his squadrons obtained a little breathing time. 
He then held his sword on high, crying aloud, 
" Vive rEmpereuTy en avant Fraticais" and rushed 
on, single-handed, followed by his men, and over- 
threw our dragoons. The guns had fortunately 
limbered up, and the horse-artillery fought round 
them with great spirit — ^the enemy trying to cut the 
traces, while the poor drivers held down their 
heads, sticking their spurs into the horses' sides 
with all their might, and passed the ford under 
cover of our picquet. The Duke of WeUington 
was in the thick of it, and only escaped with diffi- 
culty. He also crossed the ford, with his straight 
sword drawn, at full speed, and smiling. I did 
not see his Grace when the charge first took 
place, but he had a most narrow escape ; he had 
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not any of his staff with him, and was quite alone, 
with a ravine in his rear. 

A few stragglers of each party still continued 
engaged, and this part of the affiray took place 
within twenty yards of us. One of our dragoons 
came to the water with a Mghtfiil wound ; his jaw 
was entirely separated from the upper part of hi» 
face, and himg on his breast; the poor fellow 
made an effort to drink in that wretched condition. 

The round-shot now flew in various directions ; 
one spun through a cottage behind us, and the 
shepherd ran out in great terror. The light di- 
vision now commenced its retreat from the vicinity 
of Castr^jon. The French had crossed the river 
Douro with reinforcements, and had made an 
amazing march to take us in flank. We had only 
retrograded a short way, when we obtained a view 
of the bulk of the French army pushing forward, 
on a ridge of hills to our right. The first false 
attack had been made at daylight on our front, 
merely to draw all our force to that point, while 
Marshal Marmont executed this movement. The 
fourth division were retiring in mass within range 
of the enemy's fire, critically situated in the valley, 
while the French cannon rolled on the crest of the 
hills above, and poured in their shot with effect on 
their right flank. 

Our division was obliquely to the rear, in 
column of quarter distance, with fixed bayonets 
ready to form square,^ surrounded by large bodies. 

* Six companies of the second battalion of Bifles joined os- 
on the retreat, just arrived from England. 
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of our eavalry. To avoid an action seemed impos- 
sible. The enemy's infantry were almost on the 
run, and yre were marching away from them as 
hard as we could. While the roond-shot from a 
flank fire flew OY«r ns, a French division came 
running to engage^ and detain us until others 
came up, and obhged us to abandon the road» and 
trample down a tract of wheat. The heavy German 
cavalry drew close round us. The country was 
open, and a vast sheet of com enveloped us for 
many miles. The men became much distressed, 
owing to the rapidity of the movooients and heat of 
the day. We were enabled to regain the road 
(owing to oar numerical superiority of cavalry), 
which made a curve down a gentle descent; and 
the men descried, at a short distance, a dirty 
meandering stream, called the Guarena, near Cas- 
trillo. A buzz ran through the ranks that water 
was at hand, and the soldiers were impelled for- 
ward with eyes staring, and mouths open; and 
when within fifty yards of the stream, a general 
rush was made. I never saw the troops during my 
service so thirsty. Thb discipline of the division 
was such, that I have seen them pass clear water 
imbroken, suffering under fiitigue, in the hottest 
weather, known only to those imder the weight of 
a heavy knapsack and accoutrements. 

All this took place under a cannonade, which 
had continued at intervals for more than ten 
miles. This was following up with a vengeance. 
We had no sooner crossed the river than some 
squadrons of the enemy s cavalry galloped up a 
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hill immediately overlooking us. The division 
now moved more leisurely; and every one was 
aware that had our cavalry given way the division 
mast have halted to repulse charges, which would 
have given time for the French infantry to come 
up ; and had that been the case^ the struggle mu£^ 
have been very sanguinary. Our reserves now 
being at hand, we soon halted on a round hill, 
and shewed front The fourth division did the 
same, when a brigade of the enemy, covered with 
dust, came in contact with an equal number of 
the fourth division, who, firing a volley, charged 
with the bayonet, and overthrew the French in 
good style, taking many prisoners. The French 
army had done their best to overtake us, but 
became glad of a halt as well as ourselves, and 
the firing ceased. We remained stationary during 
the day, when I fell asleep, and after scmie time 
suddenlj awoke with my Ups glued together, and 
almost roasted by the scorching rays of the sun, 
and actually crawled some distance before I knew 
where I was. Dry biscuit was served out ; but we 
could not get any water until eleven at night, when 
I obtained a draught of dirty water out of my bat- 
man's canteen. However, it cooled my inside; 
and I believe that many hundreds dreamed that 
night of limped streams. 

On the 19th the troops stood to their arms an 
hour before day-break, but the enemy continued 
stationary ; and well they might, as they had made 
the previous night and day an enormous march to 
cut us off in detail, according to the Duke of 
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Bagusa's favouiite expression. However, at four 
o'clock in the aftemdon^ the Duke of Wellington 
rode up to Wilkinson of the 4drd, who was on 
picquet^ and said, " What are the enemy doing ? 
Wilkinson replied, " The French are in motion. 
The Duke said, ''Yes — to the right now;" and 
ordered the first brigade of our division to make 
a corresponding movement by crossing a valley to 
prolong our right. We ascended a high hill, and 
formed on our original firont, when the French 
army issued from behind the hills, presenting a 
martial appearance, and a grand display of moving 
squadrons with brazen helmets, and a great body 
of infentry flanked by their cannon. 

The river Guarena was nearly dried up, and was 
the only obstacle between the contending armies, 
as the £Bice of the country continued bare and 
hilly, without even a tree to be seen. The Duk& 
of Bagusa entered the valley to reconnoitre, sur- 
rounded by a numerous staff, when two guns of 
our horse-artillery opened, and a ball struck on 
the ground and knocked up the dust in the very 
centre of the group without killing any one. They 
took the hint and shifted their ground. 

Eight of the enemies' guns instantly began a 
heavy firing on our brigade. The first shot struck 
an officer of the horse-artillery on the side of his 
helmet, and displaced him from his horse. After 
a short time the brigade went to the right about 
to get out of range. At that moment the Spaniards 
attached to us simultaneously started from the left 
of each regiment, and I do not recollect ever seeing 
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them afterwards. It was most ludicrous to witness 
the flight of these patriots in disorder^. while our 
troops retired, sloping their arms, with the utmost 
sang-froid. We soon halted and faced about, the 
enemies' guns ceased to play, and a large force of 
our light dragoons mounted the hill in our rear 
with sloped swords. Night coming on, we formed 
columns in case of accidents. An officer and my- 
self then stole down the hill on horseback in search 
of water for ourselves and animals. Having passed 
our advanced posts some distance, and hearing 
strange voices, we looked at each other, and whis- 
pered that to go further would be indiscreet, and 
rejoining the column, we wrapped ourselves in 
our cloaks, and fell into a profound slumber, out 
of which we were awakened by a great bustle and 
the trampling of hbrses. The word passed to 
stand to our arms, and the Portuguese Ca9adores 
fired some shots, and I was so overcome by drowsi- 
ness that I continued in a squatting position, 
rubbing my eyes, too lazy to move. The confu- 
sion was caused by two or three mules bi^aldng 
their ropes and becoming lively, not unusual 
amongst such animals. 

On the 20th, our division concentrated soon 
after day-light, and descended into the plain of 
Velesa, where we observed our whole army formed 
in a dense phalanx, ready to deploy in order of 
battle. The French army were not in sight. 
However, it was evident they intended to avail 
themselves of the high ground. A brigade of our 
cavalry had pushed half way up the ridge, to 
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entice them to show front, and to develope their 
moyements^ 8S it appeared during the night they 
had moved on a quarter circle, ronnd oor extreme 
light flank, and ivere now pushing on and trying 
to cot ofP our communications. Marmont would 
not accept battle as long as he could gain ground 
without it, unless we attadced at a disadyantage, 
as he seemed to he a perfect master of the locali-- 
ties of the country. 

Our army, under all these circumstances, broke 
up and began to retreat, the different divisions 
arranged in such a mann^, that, should it become 
necessary, by &cing to the left, they could show 
front* and be ready to engage, the more particu- 
larly as both armies were again moving parallel 
to each other, and in this order continued some 
leagues, and bivouacked. It became necessary for 
the troops to cook with fires of stubble, as there 
was not any wood in the neighbourhood. A 
brigade of Portuguese cavalry happened to be 
left at some distance in the rear, and, as it slowly 
retired in Mne, presented such an imposing fr&fU 
io our reoTy that, by mistake, an artiUery ofBcer 
ordered them to be saluted by a couple of shot^ 
which unfortunately did some execution. 

On the 21st, two hours before day-light, we 
began our march, branching off towards Salamanca,, 
and took up our ground in the valley below St. 
Christoval, the enemy having moved on Alba de 
Tormes and its vicinity. Towards evening we 
fell in, and crossed the Tormes by a ford, and 
marched in the direction of Salamanca, the river 
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being on our right hand. Night approached^ and 
a Grerman Hussar passed us at full speed, and 
said, '' She is coming/' meaning the French. 

The atmosphere became overspread with an 
unusual darkness, the thunder began to roll, the 
lightning was vivid, and the rain fell in torrents. 
Buring the stosm a whole troop of horses gal- 
loped past at full speed witJhout their riders,, 
having broke loose from fright caused by the loud 
claps of thunder.* Continuing our march, we 
soon bivouacked about two miles from Salamanca, 
our left wing resting on the Tormes, and in vain 
attempted to screen ourselves from the pelting of 
the storm. However, the morning of the 2dnd 
boroke beautiM and serene ; and at six o'clock we 
heard to our right, and about two miles to the 
front, a briak fire of small arms, which continued 
for an hour, and then died away. The enemy 
had attacked the seventh division, to ascertain 
whether the Duke intended to give up Salamanca. 
Poor little Freer was washing his shirt, when the 
arder came to fall in at eleven o'clock, and was- 

* Nothing could harbinger a bloody day more awfiilly 
than the elemental uproar of the night which preceded the 
day of Salamanca. ' Crash succeeded crash, and in rapid 
flashes the lightning pUiyed over height aad valley, whil^ 
torrents burst from tiie riven clouds, and swelled all the 
streams to torrents. Terrified by the storm, the horses 
broke from their picketings, and rushing madly to and fro, 
added to the confusion. ' One flash killed several belonging 
to the 5th dragoon-guards; and many of the men were 
seriously injured in their attempts to recover the infuriated 
animab. — En. 
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under the necessity of putting it on wringing 
wet. 

Our division advanced and took up the ground 
the seventh division had occupied in the morning. 
The wood extended a short way to our front. 
The division was formed in open column, con- 
cealed from the enemy, who were stationed in 
small force a mile to the front, with two pieces of 
artillery. From our situation we formed a corps 
of reserve, communicating with the third division 
placed on the top of the conical hill of Gabrerizes, 
on our extreme left, and rather in advance of us 
on the right bank of the Tormes. 

We had no sooner piled arms than I began to 
look about me. The Table Mountain was a short 
way to our right, and a mile to the front, with a 
very large mass of troops formed behind it in con- 
tiguous columns, with one red regiment presenting 
their front towards the enemy, in liney at the top of 
it. Large bodies of cavalry, three divisions of in- 
frmtry, with a proportion of artillery, composed the 
right of the army in the plain ; also a corps of 
Spanish Patriots, Placed thus, who could have 
thought the Duke intended that day to retreat ? 
I tiever did. Nor could I see any reason for it : it 
seemed the Duke s game to beat the French before 
El Rey Joseph made his appearance with an ad- 
ditional force. 

The arrangement of our troops was inimitable ; 
years could not have improved it. Bear in mind, 
our right had been fairly turned since the 20th, 
the army were presenting a new fronts so that the 
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JirBt or lasty whichever you may please to call it, of 
military movements was to be effected — that is, for 
the contending armies to change places. The 
Erench could not attack our left that day ; if they 
had, the right of their army must have been either 
surrounded or cut to pieces. The third division 
would have hung on their flank, the light division 
would have engaged them in front, the masses 
behind the Table Mountain could have debouched 
on either side, while our cavalry, artillery, and the 
rest of the army, could have moved forward, and 
attacked the left of the French in the plain, which 
must have advanced to support such a movement. 
The Table Mountain is the mark of the French 
fieldmarshal's discomfiture. Military men say, 
the French ought to have taken possession of it ; 
but was their army up, and strong enough to 
maintain it ? The advance of the enemy, at six 
o'clock in the morning, was not that of their whole 
force ; I should say that it was merely a ricon- 
noissance ; half a dozen squadrons of cavalry, and 
a division of infantry, must not be taken for a 
whole army. Nor had the French soldiers wings ; 
for, in justice to them, more could not have been 
done by legs. The Duke of Bagusa might have 
had his army in hand, and could have placed a 
corps of observation where his centre stood ; then> 
towards evening, have manoeuvred with his main 
body at a greater distance from our right flank, 
and threatened to cut us off from Bodrigo (and 
thereby change positions with us) until nightfall ; 
at the same time keeping his communications open 
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villi ^ba de Tonnes, in the erent of Mb not 
kerning it idTisable to follow up Boch a inove- 
ment the next day; at all events, the French 
general would have gained time, whioh was 
precKHiB to iiim, as reinfosoements were on this 
road to join him. The faot was, the Frenoh 
marshal was completely oot-generaled ; the Table 
Mountain puzzled him; and the third division 
descending from Gitoeriaes at twelve o'clock, and 
raising clouds of dust as they passed along the 
rear of our aimy, caused Mannont to imagine that 
we were drawing off, which I am confident led him 
to take hasty measures, forgetting that he had been 
mancBuvering only on blan^ ground the four pre- 
vious days. The Duke of Wellington saw his 
over hetste and his error ; knowing that to support 
-such an extension of the left, the enemy ought to 
have advanced in force on the village of the Ara- 
piles, or expose their left to a flank attack, which 
they did. On the other hand, had they advanced 
towards the Arapiles in the plain in force, our right 
and centre would have hecome engaged, and the 
troops concealed behind the Table Mountain could 
have debouched, and hovered on their ri^t flank; 
however, owing to the conftision in our centre, 
caused by a division giving way ftom being 
attacked in front and flank, much time was lost in 
restoring order, and preventing the French from 
exhausting that part of our line : it was their only 
Tesouroe. 

This was the first general action fought on the 
Peninsula where the Duke of Wellington attacked, 
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which led Mannont still farther from his reckon- 
ing. The Dake^ of coarse, did not wish to fritter 
away his army in useless skiroiishes, and therefore 
only waited for a Jit moment to bring it &irly in 
contact with the enemy, to ^nish well when once 
commenced ; and as the French marshal brought 
himself to action within the precincts of Sala- 
manca, the advantage was ours, the wounded 
soldiers having speedy assistance, while those of 
the enemy who managed to drag themselves &r 
from the field, endured the most distressing pii* 
vations. 

The field of battle generally was composed of 
light sand, with a few straggling blades of parched 
grass. A very light breeze blew towards tlie 
French, which gave them the benefit of the clouds 
of dust and the volumes of smoke arising from the 
immense masses in motion, notwithstanding the 
heavy rain on the preceding night. Near one p. m. 
the third division were passing in rear of ours. 
The first battalion of the dtli regiment had joined 
them on the 20 th. I was strolling about, here 
and there coming across a dead or wounded sol* 
dier of those who had fallen in the morning, when 
a Portuguese caught my attention. He was rest- 
ing on his elbows, with his legs extended, suiBTering 
indescribable pain from a wound in his stomach ; 
his face pale, his Ups discoloured, and stifled 
groans issued from his nearly Ufeless body, while 
Almost ixopical sun was shining on L on- 
covered head. Soon after the third division had 
reached its destination, a column of French de- 
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scended a hill en masse on our extreme right. 
Three eighteen-pounders opened on them, which 
took full effect, and spoiled their regularity. 
The enemy hesitated, while the discharges of our 
heavy ordnance were overthrowing all opposition. 
They went to the right-about to get out of range. 
Our columns, formed behind the Table Mountain, 
now debouched in double time, shewing the 
French marshal that the long-expected crisis was 
at hand. A sharp fire of musketry opened on the 
fourth division as they broke through the village 
of the Arapiles at half-past two. The third di- 
vision had already brought up their right shoul- 
ders, and were pushing on very successfully, when 
the enemy's horse furiously charged the grenadiers 
and right of the 5th regiment while advancing in 
line, which they repulsed, and steadily continued 
their movement. The fire gradually increasing, at 
half past four the armies were well in contact. The 
musketry rolled without intermission, only inter- 
rupted by tlie still louder artillery; The fourth divi- 
sion, breathless, amidst showers of grape, musketry, 
and round-shot, had succeeded in planting their 
standards on the crest of the enemy's position; 
but at that moment a French division, in close 
column, and at a run, with fixed bayonets, forced 
them down the hill, whilst others advanced on 
their left flank, which was exposed, and carried the 
centre of the battle again into the valley ; but our 
heavy cavalry, in the right centre, were bearing 
down all opposition, driving the left of the enemy 
before them, and putting them into the greatest 
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confusion. Major-Oeneral Le Marchant was killed 
heading this charge. At six the battle was at the 
height — no cessation of musketry^ and the cannon 
of both annies thundering away as if there were to^ 
be no end of it. The columns of smoke and dust 
were rolling up in dense volumes, so that the 
atmosphere became dark above the bloody scene ; 
yet there was not a cloud to be descried, except 
those which arose from the battle. A Spanish 
peasant was looking on with his arms folded ; I 
heard him exclaim, *' Que grandiHmo mundo r* 

The inhabitants of Salamanca crowded the places^ 
of public worship, to offer up prayers for the suc- 
cess of our arms. Apropos, it was Sunday. 

At half-past six, a brigade of Portuguese guns^ 
opened on the enemy, in front of our division. At 
seven, one of the Duke's aids-de-camp rode .up 
and ordered our division to move on the left to^ 
attack. We moved towards the Table Mountain, 
right brigade in front, in open column; having 
passed it, we then closed to column of quarter 
distance. The enemy's skirmishers soon advanced, 
and opened a brisk fire. The shades of evening 
now approached, and the flashes of cannon and 
small arms in the centre and on the heights were 
still vivid, while the enemy were making their last 
struggle for victory. An English oflBcer of General 
Pack's brigade passed us, covered with dust and 

• He was the only peasant I ever saw in a battle, except 
one, who offered his services at Yittoria, to conduct our 
division over an unprotected bridge, v^hen the second shot- 
fired took off the poor fellow's head. 
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perspiration ; be complained of the rough usage ci 
the French. They allowed the Portuguese to ap- 
proach neady to the summit of the point of attack, 
then diarged them, and used the bayonet without 
remorse, taking that part of the field under their 
especial protection. 

The enemy's hght infimtry increased, and re- 
tired very deliberately; the ascent was gentle. 
The first brigade deployed, supported by the 
second ; the first division was marching in reserve. 

Our skirmishers were obliged to give ground to 
the obstinacy of the enemy. The line of the 43rd 
was one of the finest specimens of discipline I ever 
saw — as steady as rocks, with Colonel William 
Napier twenty yards in front of the corps, alone ; 
he was the point of direction. Our skirmishers 
eeased firing, and the line marched over them, 
dead and alive. I expected to see our chief un- 
horsed, and carried away in a blanket.^ 

Appearances indicated a severe fight, for we 
were near the enemy's reserves. The Duke of 
Wellington was within fifty yards of the firont, 
when the enemy's lines commenced filing. I 
thought he was exposing himself imnecessarily, 
the more so, as I heard he had put every division 
into action that day. The Duke ordered us to halt 
within two hundred yards of the enemy. They 
gave us two volleys with cheers, while our cavalry 
galloped forward to threaten their right flank. 
At this time I heard that a musket-ball had per- 
forated the Duke's doak, folded in front of his 
saddle. As we were about to charge, the enemy 
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disappeaied. This advaaioe yns beantifiilly ez»- 
cnted. 

Night ooming on, the finng died aivay. Tfaiu 
ended a battle which bore on the destimes of 
Europe, by showing the decline of French power 
in Spain, leaving the British army for the first 
time free to pursue them at pleasure. It lasted 
six hours. Our line continued to advance until 
midnight. A French cavalry picquet fired on us at 
ten ; the ruse de guerre would not do. We bivou- 
acked round a village. 

Marmontwas badly wounded, and carried off the 
field by a company of French grenadiers. He had 
manoeuvred well ; from the 19 th till the battle, he 
had moved round our flank on a half-circle. 

As morning dawned on the 2drd, the light di- 
vision advanced, supported by the first division, 
and crossing the ford, near Huerta, formed en 
masse in a valley, while the heavy Germans as- 
cended the hill, moving on the left of the enemy; 
after some time we debouched. The heavy Ger- 
mans made a brilliant charge, and broke the French 
rear guard, formed on the side of a hill near La 
Serna. They suffered much. The whole of the 
enemy had not formed squaxe. I observed five 
hundred stand of muskets on their left, lying on the 
ground in line, as if they had been piled and 
knocked down, and the owners had shifted as well 
as they could ; the muskets were not grounded to 
the firont, but lying sideways. The enemy only 
formed two squares. I saw a man and horse dead^ 
the rider still in his saddle. They must have re- 
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ceived their mortal wounds at the same instant. 
On mounting the hill^ the enemy's anny were in 
full view, in one great mass. Our horse artillery 
threw some shot into them. The troops soon 
halted, and the enemy were seen no more. 
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EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TO THE BATTLE 
AND ADVANCE FKOM 'SALAMANCA. 



No battle, since that of Maxengo, in 1800, which 
opened the gates of Vienna to the first consul of 
France, has been fought, whose consequences 
ought to be more duly appreciated than the battle 
of Salamanca. 

While the north of Europe attracted the notice 
of the world by the gigantic efforts made by the 
French Emperor to conquer and to crush Bussia, 
all eyes were at the same time turned towards the 
Peninsula, in the hope, though not exactly in the 
expectation, of seeing a stand made there, which 
might max the designs of one who, it would appear, 
was determined, at all hazards, to lay prostrate at 
his feet the civilized world, from the port of 
Archangel to the bay of Cadiz. 

Philosophers, historians, and statesmen, were 
all on the tiptoe of expectation to witness an event 
which, while it puzzled many as to its probable 
result, made nine-tenths of Europe turn pale for 
the consequences. Independent of any other rea- 
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sons — and there were many of much heavier weight 
in the scale— curiosity prompted many to reason 
as to the probability of one extraordinary, but cer- 
tainly great man, being able to wield two armies 
with success in cUmes so many hundred leagues 
distant from each other at one and the same mo- 
ment. A war carried on on such a vast scale has 
not been recorded in modern times at least ; and 
it may not come amiss to the reader if I touch on 
the consequences that might have followed the 
defeat of the British army on the plains of Sala- 
manca, as also the results that actually followed 
that splendid Tiotory. 

Had that batde been lost, the disasters of the 
f rench army before Moscow would havebeen of little 
adcoont in the scale of tbe south, and the Imperial 
Eagles would have soared with the same splendour, 
from Madrid to Cadiz, or perhaps to Lisbon, as if 
no erent of importance had occurred beyond the 
Vistula. Portugal would have been then open to 
invasion — ^die mege of Cadiz continned — ^the lines 
of Lisbon once more invested — and what then?. 
Why, the probable withdrawal of the British army 
from the Peninsula. Portugal would be thus con- 
quered — Spain laid prostrate — ^En^and in utter 
dismay, and 150,000 veteran French troops 
marched across the Pyrenees to take a part in the 
combats of Leipaic and Lntzen. Those would 
have been the results of a defeat at Salamanca; 
and who is the man bold enough to say what the 
results in the north of Europe would have been, 
had such an augmentation of force, which would 
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haye been certain, joined Napoleon in the end of 
1812, or even in the spring of 1813 ? As it was, 
he gained the battle of Lutzen with a '^ green army.'^ 
Had he been backed by 160,000 veteran troops 
from Spain, it requires no conjuror to tell what the 
upshot would have been. Those are the conse- 
quences which would hare followed a defeat at Sa* 
lamanca. The gaining that battle placed matters 
on a different footing; Portugal had nothing to 
dread ; Soult was forced to raise the siege of Cadiz ; 
Madrid was evacuated; and Gastille and Andalusia 
were freed firom the presence of a French force ; 
but, above all, no reinforeement of any account 
durst leave Spain to succour the French army in 
the north of Europe. 

The battle of Salamanca was not only a hard- 
fought battle — a battle of points — ^but it was a 
parade battle in the fullest acceptation of the word. 
It was unlike those that had preceded it, where the 
bravery, and the bravery only, of the British sol- 
dier was to be called into the scale, and nothing 
else left to him but to defend the ground he occu- 
pied " to the death." But on this day the British 
soldier proved that he was as quick in movement 
as the redoubtable imperial veteran, and that he 
was able to foil him with his own weapon — ^rapidity 
of motion.^ 

* Of the manbals, none handled troops more beautifully 
than the Duke of Rag^sa; and during the late operations, 
he had both out-marched and out-flanked the allied general ; 
and yet, in all the variety of rapid evolutions his complicated 
movements had required, he had never left an opening for his 
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At ten o'clock at nighty Lord Wellington, at the 
head of 12,000 infantry and 2000 horsemen, was 
in pursuit of the routed and discomfited army of 
Marmont, while the bulk of his own soldiers lay 
on the field of battle. The results of that battle 
were — ^prisoners, 130 o£Gicers, 7500 men, two eagles, 
and fourteen guns. The field of battle was heaped 
with the slain, and the total loss of the enemy may 
be estimated at 17,000; it has been reckoned by 
«ome writers as exceeding 20,000, but I apprehend 
I am nearer the mark, and that 17,000 was the out- 
side. The dead and wounded on the side of the 
British and Portuguese (for the grand Spanish 
.army, commanded by Don Carlos de Espana, lost 
but four !) were nearly 6000 ; but the greater num- 
ber of the Portuguese either fell in their feeble 
. attempt against the Arapiles height, or by the shot 
that passed over the first line, composed of British, 

watchful antagonist to attack. If Wellington received a 
battle, the repulse of his assailant, and the winning a few 
trophies, would have brought no paramount advantages. 
Success demands a sacrifice ; victory must be purchased with a 
loss; to cripple would be to defeat; for, when joined by the army 
of the centre, could Wellington, vidth weakened numbers, with- 
stand an antagonist re-inforced by 12,000 men ? To fight vidth- 
out delay, and not fight at disadvantage, was scarcely possible. 
Days passed. No error allowed the opportunity, for every 
movement was made with admirable skill. For one moment, 
however, Marmonfs good genius was asleep— his order of 
march severed the left from the centre of his army. Wel- 
lington saw the mistake ; the fiiult was flagrant, and he fixed 
it with the stroke of a thunderbolt."—- Maxwbll*s Life of 

WiXLINGTON. 
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which fell at random amongst the Portuguese 
placed in the rear. 

I have already said^ that at one period the battle 
was in doubts and that it was prolonged until nearly 
ten at night. But what caused the delay, the 
doubt — the total annihilation of Marmont's 50,000 
men ? No ; the feilure of Pack's Portuguese bri- 
gade. Their failure caused the prolongation of 
the battle to ten at night, when there was a fair 
prospect of its successful termination at eight. 
Had it been finished at that hour, how was it pos- 
sible for Marmont to escape in broad day with one 
man of his army, pursued as he was by three su- 
perb /divisions that had not pulled a trigger in the 
battle ? The thing was morally impossible. 

Some there were who said, in sthe excitement of 
the moment, that Lord Wellington was to blame, 
because he placed too much confidence in the Por- 
tuguese under Pack. Perhaps he was; indeed, 
the result proved that he was wrong in his esti- 
mate of this brigade ; but how could he suppose 
that a body of 2000 men, opposed at most to 400, 
seeing the battle at all points going in their favour, 
and commanded, too, by such a battle-general as 
Pack, would allow themselves, in the view, and 
within hail of their gallant and victorious com- 
rades, the British, to be beaten by a handful of 
men that did not count more than one-fifth of their 
number ? Yet so it was. The fate of this mo- 
mentous battle was kept in doubt, and what was, 
if possible, worse, prolonged for two hours ; the 
total annihilation of the army of Portugal, whick 
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must haye followed, averted, and the British gene- 
ral actually robbed of the &irest field he ever had 
of destroying, to a man, one of the most foimi- 
dable and carefully-organized French armies he was 
ever opposed to. 

I am aware that many may differ from these my 
opinions, but I speak firom experience; and notwith- 
standing all that has been said and written of the 
Portuguese troops, I still hold the opinion that 
they are utterly incompetent to stand, with any 
chance of success, before even half their own num- 
bers of Frenchmen ; and if the front line of Bri- 
tish at Salamanca had been worsted, every man of 
the Portuguese army, instead of supporting them, 
would have turned tail. The victory was, never- 
theless, a glorious one, and was as much owing to 
the presumption of the French marshal, as to the 
bravery of the British troops, and the wise combi- 
nations of their general; because the inconsis- 
tency of the Duke of Bagusa was palpable^in seiz- 
ing on the line of communication of an army that 
had offered battle but two days before on the plains 
of Velosa. This confirms the maxim which has 
oftentimes been repeated, that those principles 
should never be departed firom which the art of war 
prescribes ; and that circumspection should be in- 
variably attended to which obliges all commanders 
never to swerve firom rules which, even when 
everything fiivours such meditated projects, the 
surest way is never so far to despise an enemy 
as to suppose him incapable of resistance. Good 
or ill fortune is decided in a moment; chance never 
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resigns its rights; nevertheless, in this very battle, 
the failure of Pack was nigh being fatal to the 
British; yet it must be acknowledged that the de- 
scription of the British troops that fought at Sala- 
manca, and the quaUties of the general who com- 
manded them, considered, no great doubts could 
be entertained of the issue of the battle, notwith- 
standing the unlooked for fedlure of the Portuguese 
under Pack. Of forty British battalions, twenty- 
two only were in action, and carried the victory ; 
and it may be said, without any great metaphorical 
sketch, or much alteration in the words of Frederick 
King of Prussia, that the world rested not more 
securely on the shoulders of Atlas, than England 
on such an army and such a general. 

No one ought to be surprised that the victory 
was not more complete, and the French closer 
pursued: both were impQssible. The attack 
against the French line was unavoidably delayed 
until five ; it never would have taken place but for 
the £Edse movement of Marmont's seventh division; 
and the unlooked for failure of Pack s Portuguese 
brigade prolonged the battle until it was too late 
to profit by its results. Night had set in; the, 
wooded country near the Tormes favoured the 
French in their flight; and to all those circum- 
stances is attributable the escape of a single man 
of the French anny of Portugal. 

The battle, though short, was one continued 
effort; and although the desperate fighting of 
CUnton's men re-estabUshed it towards its close, 
it was not possible for a single division, no matter 

A A 2 
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how brave, to undo altogether what had been ef- 
fected jby Pack's failure. The time lost could not 
be recalled, and Lord WeUington saw, without being 
able to control it, two-thirds of the French army 
scrambling, in a manner, from his grasp. 

The troops that had gained the victory lay buried 
in sleep until two o'clock of the morning following, 
when the arrival of the mules carrying ram aroused 
them from their slumber; but the parties sent out 
in search of water had not yet reached the field. 
The soldiers, with parching lips, their tonguesr 
cleaving to their mouths from thirst, their limbs 
benumbed with cold, and their bodies enfeebled 
by a long abstinence from food, and the exertion 
of the former day, ran to the casks, and each man 
drank a fearful quantity. This for a short time 
satisfied them; but a burning thirst followed thisr 
rash proceeding, and before any water arrived, we 
were more in need of it than at the close of the 
battle. 

The inhabitants of Salamanca, who had a clear 
view of all that was passing, hastened to the spot, 
to afford all the rehef in their power. Several 
cars, most of them loaded with provisions, reached 
the field of battle before morning ; and it is but 
due to those people to state, that their attentions 
were unremitting, and of the most disinterested 
kind, for they sought no emolument. They brought 
fruit, and even quantities of water, well knowing 
how distant from us, and how scantily the coun- 
try near the field of battle was provided with so 
necessary a relief to men who had not tasted a 
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drop for so many hours, under a burning sun, and 
oppressed with the fatigue they had endured 
during the fight. 

The soldiers, thus refreshed, forgot all their 
toil, and proceeded to examine those parts of the 
field where each battalion had been most engaged. 
The men of Wallace's brigade naturally turned 
their attention to the hill they had won, and to 
the flat space behind it, where Le Marchant's horse 
had so gallantly seconded them: at both they 
found ample food for reflection — for a horrible 
massacre had taken place there ! Hundreds of 
human beings lying dead, or what is worse, muti- 
lated in a frightful manner — ^horses mangled by 
shot or shell, running here and there in disorder, 
or lying in a helpless state, still endeavouring to 
eat a mouthful of grass around the spot which it 
was evident they could never leave. Those beau- 
tiful animals, unconscious of the cause of their 
agony, looked at us as we passed them, and their 
sufferings touched the heart of many a veteran, 
who never knew what it was to feel a tear moisten 
his cheek : but a field of battle, after a battle, is 
not easy of description ; it is a fearful sight, even 
for those who are the victors. Men looking after 
their tried old friends and companions — ^women 
and children seeking for their husbands or fathers 
— ^looking for those whom destiny had decreed 
that they should never again behold, except as 
lifeless corpses, or as objects more to be shunhed 
than sought after, is a frightful but too true a 
sketch of a battle-field. Those who but a short 
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time before were in the prime of life and vigour, 
now lying dead — ^rode down — ^trampled into atoms^ 
with not a vestige of face recognisable^ is a melan- 
choly feature in war^ and a trying sight to witness, 
much less describe ; yet^ neyertheless, many of the 
brave men who have taken a part in those battles 
— ^who have shared in all those dangers^ and some 
who have volunteered iheir services on occasions 
when, without such gallant men, matters might 
have taken a different turn — ^when in place of It 
victory being proclaimed, a defeat would perhaps 
have been announced — are passed over unnoticed 
and unrewarded ! 

During the battle there were many circum- 
stances which, if related in their places at the 
period they occurred, would have broken in upon 
the narrative, but may be told with more propriety 
now. 

When the third diviraon under Fackenham had 
crossed the flat, and were moving against the crest 
of the hill occupied by Foy's tijrailleurs, a number 
of Oa9adores commanded by Major Haddock were 
in advance of us. The moment the French fire 
opened, those troops which had been placed to 
cover our advance, lay down on their fiftces, not 
for the purpose of taking aim with more accuracy, 
but in order to save their own sconces from the 
French fire. Haddock dismounted frojn his horse 
and began belabouring with the flat side of his 
8at)re the dastardly troops he had the misfortune 
to command, but in vain ; all sense of shame had 
fled after the first discharge of grape and musketry. 
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and poor Haddock might as well have attempted 
to move the great cathedral of Salamanca as the 
soldiers of his Majesty the King of Portugal. 

At the time the colonel of the 22nd French 
regiment stepped out of the ranks and shot Major 
Murphy dead at the head of his regiment, the SSth, 
a number of officers were beside Murphy. It is 
not easy at such a moment to be certain who is 
the person singled out. The two officers who 
carried the colours of the regiment, and who were 
immediately in the rear of the mounted officers^ 
thought that the shot was intended for either of 
them. Lieutenant Moriarty, carrying the regi- 
mental flag, called out, '^ That fellow is aiming at 
me!" "I hope so," repUed Lieutenant D'Arcy, 
who carried the other colour, with great coolness 
— *' I hope so, for I thought he had me covered." 
He was not much mistaken : the ball that killed 
Murphy, after passing through him, struck the 
staff of the flag carried by D'Arcy, and also carried 
away the button and part of the strap of his epau- 
lette ! This fact is not told as an extraordinary 
occurrence, that the ball which killed one man 
should strike the coat of him that happened to 
stand in his rear, for such casualties were by no 
means uncommon with us; but I mention it as a 
strong proof of the great coolness of the British 
line in their advance against the enemy's column. 

The staff of the wounded pole and its com- 
panion, have been with good taste and true soldier- 
like feeling, preserved by Colonel O'Mally, who 
now commands the 88th, and he has, by special 
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permission, been allowed to fix on the old poles 
— the silent evidence of many a hard-fought day 
— the new colours that have been presented ta 
the 88th. It was a happy thought, and I doubt 
not but there are manj officers at the head of 
regiments, who, when they hear of it, will feel 
regret at not having done the like. On the 
wounded pole there is engraved, on a plate of 
silver, the day, and the manner in which it was 
80 mutilated, and when the *' Connaught Bangers" 
again take the field against the enemies of their 
country, if the sight of those bits of stick don't 
inspire them with a proper recollection of the 
former deeds of the regiment — ^the sooner they 
. go back to their native homes the better. 

It may be asked why I dwell so much on the 
j)oles that carry the colours f I do so, first, be* 
cause I think that the touch — ^the very sight of 
those ''bits o' stick" is sufficient to inspire men 
who have never before fought beside them, with 
a feeling that they ought to look up to them, 
and if they cannot add to their lustre, at least 
never to forsake or allow them to £all into the 
hands of the enemy. But I turn to the jpoles 
in preference to the colours, because the former 
stand firm on their awn deeds! — they may be 
lopped down-— cut smaller — shaved to a shred ! — 
but still, there they are, the very same identical 
poles that were present in every battle which the 
silk that out-tops them ou^ht to mention ! One 
battle (the battle of the Pyrenees) has been 
withheld from the 88th; and it is a singular £Eict, 
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that a part of that regiment* was in a most par- 
ticular manner distinguished on the yery day for 
which it is, in a manner, disgraced : for most un- 
questionably, if it be an honour for a regiment to 
receive a badge for a battle, it is a disgrace to 
them if one is withheld from them on the day 
they have been under fire with the enemy. 

When the cavalry of Le Marchant passed through 
Wallace's brigade, in their advance against Foy's 
column. Captain William Mackie, of the 88th, the 
discountenanced leader of the forlorn hope at Bo- 

* On the 28th of July, 1813, when the third and fourth 
British divisions occupied a post in the Pyrenees, the latter 
was warmly engaged, and every regiment belonging to it 
charged with the bayonet ; but the third division was unr 
molested, although menaced, until about five o*clock in the 
afternoon. At this time a considerable hody of the enemy's 
tirailleurs pressed forward to that part of the ridge occupied 
hy the third division, and immediately in front of the 88th 
regiment, the light infantry company of which, commanded 
by Captain Kobert Nickle, was ordered to drive back this 
force : he did so in the most gallant manner; but the enemy 
could ill brook such a defeat, the more annoying, as it was 
witnessed by our third division, as also by a considerable 
portion of one of the enemy's corps d' armee. A reinforce- 
ment, commanded by an officer of distinction, rushed forward 
to redeem the tarnished honour of their nation, while some 
of the hattalion-men of the Connaught Bangers, seeing the 
unequal contest their light in&ntry company were about to 
be .engaged in — for the French were upwards of one hundred 
to sixty of ours — Chastened to take a part in the fray. The 
detachment of the 88th lay behind a low ditch, and waited^ 
until the French approached to within a few yards of them ; 
they came on in gsJlant style, headed by their hrave com- 
manding officer, who was most conspicuous, being several 
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drigo, who acted as atd-de-camp to Colonel Alex- 
ander Wallace, was mUnng! In the confusion 
that preyailed, it was thought he had fallen ! No 
one could give any account of him ; but in a short 
lapse of time, after the cavalry had charged, lie 
returned, covered with dust and blood, his horse 
tottering from fatigue, and nothing left of his 
sabre — ^but the hilt! He joined the cavalry so 
soon as the fighting amongst the infantry had 
ceased, and those who knew the temperament of 
the man were not surprised at it : wherever glory 
and danger were to be met, there was Mackie to be 

paces in front of his men. The soldiers of the two annies, 
posted at a distance, and lookers on at this natUnud triaL^ 
shouted with joy as ^ey beheld their respectiye comrades on 
the eve of engaging with each other. Bat this feeling on the 
part of the IVanch was but of short duration, for at the first 
fire th^ detachment tnmed tail, and were what they them- 
selves woidd term ^ cnlbat^** leaving their brave command- 
ant, with many others, mortally womided behind. Captain 
Bobert Nickle ran np to his bleeding opponent, and rendered 
him every assbtance in his power. He then advanced alone, 
with his handk^Kshief tied on the point of his sword, which he 
held up as a token of amity, and, thus re-assured, some of the 
French soldiers returned without their arms, and carried 
away their officer with them. They were delisted with the 
oonsiderate conduct of Captain Nickle, and emhraced our 
men on parting. Perhaps, fbr so much, there never was a 
more gallant exploit; and it may be better conceived than 
eicpressed what the feelings of the bystanders must have been. 
It may also be asked what fevoor was granted to the harave 
88th fer their distinguished behaviour? Thet jjus thb 

OHLT BBOZMBHT OF THB BBIGADB TO WHICH THXT BELONGED 
THAT IS HOT ALLOWBB TO BBAB THB BADGE OF THIS BATTLB 

(termed Pyrenees) on their coloubs ! 1 1 
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found, and nothing — not even the chilling slights 
he had experienced — could damp his daring spirit. 
At the first dawn of the morning of the 2drd of 
July, Lord Wellington continued the pursuit of the 
defeated army of Marmont. He placed himself at 
the head of the light division, which opened the 
march, followed by the heavy German cavalry 
under General Bock, and Anson's brigade of light 
horse. Those two superb brigades of dragoons 
had only joined the army the night before. The 
first division of in£Eintry, composed of the Guards 
and German Legion, followed the cavalry, and 
Lord Wellington, at the head of 13,000 men that, 
had not pulled a trigger, or unsheathed a sabre in 
the battle, followed the enemy back, but the retreat 
was so quick that Maxmont's head-quarters were 
thirty miles from Salamanca the day after the 
battle. Nevertheless, the corps that covered the 
retreat, consisting of three battalions of in&ntry 
and five regiments of cavalry, were attained near 
the village of Lerena. The infantry formed them- 
selves into a square, the cavalry were posted on 
the flanks for its support, but the panic, with 
which all were infected by the defeat of the preced- 
ing day, had taken such a &st hold of them, that 
the French horse in advance could not be pre- 
vailed upon to show a front. This threw those 
that were at hand to support them into disorder : 
confusion was communicated to the remainder, and 
the field of battie was precipitately abandoned by 
the cavalry, who, in the most unaccountable man- 
ner, left their companions, the infantry, to their fate. 
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The cavalry having thas fled. Bock, mth his 
German horse^ gallopped at the square, and break- 
ing through it, slew or took prisoners the entire ; 
and the contest ended in one dreadful massacre of 
the French infantry. Nevertheless, many of the 
troopers fell ; for one regiment in particxdar, the 
105th French, bravely stood their ground, but the 
ponderous weight of the heavy cavalry broke down 
^ resistance; and arms lopped off, heads cloTen 
to the spine, or gashes across the breast and 
shoulders, showed to those who afterwards passed 
the spot the fearful encounter that had taken 
place ; and from this moment nothing more of the 
iurmy of Portugal was to be seen. 

If anything was wanting to prove what I have 
before said of the certainty of the total annihila- 
tion of this army on the 22nd, at Salamanca — had 
that battle not been prolonged until dark by the 
failure of the Portuguese under Pack — ^the over- 
throw of the rear-guard on the following day, after 
such a lapse of time, when the spirits of the.enemy 
had a reasonable time to recruit and refresh them- 
selves, is a sufficient evidence of the manner in 
which they would have behaved on the field of 
battle in the midst of their routed companions — ^in 
the hearing of the shouts of their victorious oppo- 
nents — opposed to that invincible in&ntry, which no 
fire, poured in as it was from the formidable masses 
that it broke through, could shake — under the 
edges of those sabres that cut in piecemeal their 
best organized squares! Behaving as this rear- 
ward did on the day after the battle, when the 
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rout had ceased^ and was converted into a regular 
retreat — acting thus, I ask^ is not the conclusion I 
have come to as to what might, or rather ought to 
have heen the result of the battle of Salamanca, a 
fair estimate ? 

The overthrow of the rear-guard, which covered 
the flight of the army of the Duke of Bagusa, and 
the rapid manner in which Glausel made good his 
retreat from the heights of La Serena, where that 
army for the last time made any show of a stand 
against the British troops that had defeated him 
on the plains of Salamanca, finished the campaign, 
BO far, at least, as regarded the army of Portugal. 

The leading regiments followed the enemy's- 
track as far as Flores de Avila, which town, distant 
ten leagues from Salamanca, had been evacuated 
by them two days after the battle. The cavalry 
and artillery of the northern army met them on 
their retreat near Arevela; but nothing — not even 
this reinforcement — could inspire them with confi- 
dence; and the mass of fugitives hastily followed 
the road leading to YalladoUd. 

The good generalship displayed by Clausel, and 
the steady front he shewed when in the presence- 
of a victorious drmy, raised him considerably, and 
justly so, in the estimation of his own troops ; but 
all his skill would have been of no avail, had the 
battle not been unavoidably prolonged until dark. 

The British general continued the pursuit ; but 
for what end ? The moment for crushing, to a 
man, that formidable army, was lost at Salamanca ; 
and he might, with as much chance of success,. 
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have attempted to catch the tail of a comet as the 
tail of the army that fled before him. The fBdlore 
of Pack rained all. One flitting honr^ lost by that 
fulnre, was productiYe of the disastrous results 
which followed — ^but of them hereafter. War, 
with all its terrible accompaniments, is a fearfbl- 
sounding thing ; yet it is, neyertheless, a compli- 
cated and delicate web, the meshes of which re- 
quire to be as delicately handled as if they were 
composed of the finest materials. The least Mse 
touch may destroy all its arrangement; and that 
which cost 80 much time and labour to render 
perfect, may be undone by fiJling into hands 
imable to appreciate its texture. But to speak 
without any metaphorical aid, so it is with soldiers 
going into battle. Their commander makes his 
arrangements — allots to each corps, brigade, or 
division, the part Ihey have to take in the accom- 
pUshment of his end — the defeat of his foe. If 
any one part give way, the whole machinery be- 
comes unhinged — broken up ; and the repairing of 
it oftentimes costs more than the original outlay ; 
or, more properly speaking, than tie cost of the 
repair is worthy and the end sought for — ^is lost ! 

So it was at Salamanca. The failure of Pack's 
brigade caused the loss of half the fourth division ; 
and the bloody conflict which the sixth, under 
Clinton, were engaged in, to save not only Cole s 
troops, but the general issue of the battle, never 
would have taken place had the Portuguese done 
their duty. But the &te of a battle often hangs, 
as it were, by a hair. At Marengo, when the day 
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[ . MTsa, to all appeaxance> lost to the army of the 

First Consul^ Dessaix arrived on the field. It 

( was two o'clock. Napoleon asked his opinion — 

« What do you think of it ?" said the First Consul. 
Dessaix replied, with the bluntness of a soldier, 
" By Q — d, it is lost ! — ^but," said he, at the same 
time taking out his watch, '^ it is only two o'clock, 
and we have time enough left to gain a battle yet." 
Dessaix's division gained the battle of Marengo — 
Clinton 8 decided Salamanca. The former was the 
principal cause, by his conduct, of gaining that 
memorable battle ; but how did the French nation 
pay a tribute to his memory ? — ^by a paltry sub- 
scription of a few pounds towards the erection of a 
pillar which is a disgrace to the nation. 

The march of the British army continued without 
interruption. Those divisions which followed the 
enemy were enthusiastically welcomed as they 
passed through the different towns and villages on 
the Yalladolid road; the inhabitants flocking in 
vast numbers with a supply of wme, fruit, bread, 
and vegetables, which were all bought up by the 
soldiers. Arrived at Yalladolid, and finding him- 
self as fiur as ever firom being able to overtake the 
army of Marmont, Lord Wellington made a full 
stop. Giving the army one day's rest, for the pur- 
pose of allowing the stragglers to come up, he, on 
the 1st of August, turned off abruptly towards the 
grand Madrid road ; while Hill, with the second 
corps, reached Zafra. 

Marmont being thus disposed offer the present, 
and Lord Wellington having formed the resolution 
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of marching to the Spanish capital, every road 
leading to it was occupied, and thronged by cavaliy, 
infimtry, and artillery, baggage and commissariat 
mules, stores of all descriptions, the reserve parks 
of g^ns, and the followers of the camp, such as 
suttlers, Portuguese servants, and women who fol- 
lowed the soldiers. Those, when assembled to- 
gether, formed one vast mass of between 60,000 
and 70,000 souls. The sight was an imposing 
one ; the weather was beautifully fine, and the ad- 
vance of the army as it moved onward towards the 
capital, was one scene of uninterrapted rejoicing. 
Never was the general feeling in Spain so much in 
favour of the British nation, the British army, and 
the hero who commanded it, as on the present oc- 
casion. The news of the great victory gained by 
the British army only a few days before, under the 
walls of Salamanca, which was witnessed by thou- 
sands upon thousands of Spaniards, was spread 
afar ; and the different routes which the army tra- 
versed were crowded almost to suffocation by the 
Spanish people, who vied with each other to gain a 
passing view of the men who had so distinguished 
themselves, and to supply them with every assist- 
ance in their power. Every £eice was cheerful ; and 
at the termination of each day's march, our bivouacs, 
or the villages we occupied, were crowded with 
Spanish girls and young men, who either brought 
wine, lemonade, orfiruit; the evening was wound 
up by boleros and fandangos ; and, in short, our 
march to Madrid more resembled a triumphal pro- 
cession — ^which, in point of fiEict^ it really was — 
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than the ordinary advance of an army prepared for 
battle. 

Meanwhile, the King of Spain hastily endea- 
voured to make arrangements to stop the torrent 
which threatened his capital. He had advanced 
upon Blasko Sancho, on the 25th of July ; but 
there hearing of the feite that had befallen his 
favourite General at Salamanca, he retraced his 
steps, and gaining the passes of the Guadarama, 
retired towards the palace of the Escurial. He 
collected all the disposable force that could be taken 
from the capital ; but his army, chiefly composed 
of Juretnentados, (Spaniards that entered into King 
Joseph's service,) counted not quite 16,000 bayonets 
and sabres — a force, as to number, without taking 
into account its morale^ not of that formidableness 
very likely to disconcert the grand designs of Lord 
Wellington. In short, the army continued its 
march towards the Spanish capital without moles- 
tation. On the 6th of August, the head-quarters 
were at Cuellar ; on the 7th, at the ancient town of 
Segovia, so celebrated in Spanish romance ; and on 
the 8th, the divisions destined to march upon 
Madrid were concentrated at Saint Ildefonso. 

Saint Ildefonso is beautifully situated. The 
magnificent waterworks, the elegant taste with 
which the gardens and pleasure-grounds are laid 
out, and the vast concourse of people who thronged 
them on the day of our arrival, gave to it the 
appearance, in our eyes at least, of the most en- 
chanting spot on the face of the globe. At each 
of the principal walks bands of music played in- 
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spiring airs ; and at half-past six in the erening 
the water-works were in fiill play. Those weeks, 
sitoate at the hase of a lofifcy hlue mountain, cast 
np water to an immense height; and one in par- 
ticular seemed to us to be much superior to any- 
thing we afterwards witnessed at either Versailles 
or St. Cloud. To me it certainly seems so; but 1, 
in common with many others, may be wrong; for, 
in truth, we were so charmed with the novelty of 
" the scene we then witnessed, and the vast contrast 
it presented to the scenes we had, for such a length 
of time, not only witnessed, but taken an active 
part in, that all due allowance ought to be made, 
if we are wrong, for our prepossession in &Tonr of 
this spot. 

At eight o'clock Lord Wellington, surrounded 
by a nmnber of generals of different nations, a 
qplendid staff, and many grandees of Spain, 
entered the gardens. All the bands, at one and 
the same moment, played, " See the Conquering 
Hero Comes," the singers joined in chorus, and 
the Tast multitude rent the air with acclamations. 
The females, disregarding all form or etiquette, 
broke through the crowd to get a nearer view of 
his lordship, and many embraced him as he passed 
down the different alleys of the gardens. The 
groups of singers continued to sing; this was suc- 
eeeded by bolero dancing, fisuidango dancing, and 
waltzing; and all was wound up by one of the 
most intoxicating and delightful nights of pleasure 
that we had ever witnessed, and, if I mistake not 
greatly, that was eyer acted on the same spot. It 
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was late before we retired to rest ; and, indeed, we 
had need of repose. Our minds as well as bodies 
required it; and when the shrill note of the bugle 
the following morning (for that matter it was the 
same morning) aroused us from our sleep, all that 
had passed seemed but as a dream. It was no 
dream notwithstanding; and many an old cur- 
mudgeon of a Don little dreamt, though we might, 
of the gambols his wife had been acting the night 
before. 

At six o'clock on the morning of the 9th we 
were again in motion. Indeed, we had been " in 
motion" with a vengeance the entire of the pre- 
ceding night, but on the morning of the 9th we 
were in motion towards the centre of Spain. The 
night before we had also been in motion, but cer- 
tainly not towards the centre of gravity! No 
matter. We, as I said before, were now on the 
high road to Madrid; before that, we were on 
" the road to ruin." 

The causeway leading to Madrid is broad and 
well arranged. As we reached each league- stone, 
we counted with anxiety the distance we had yet 
to pace ere we arrived at the capital of Spain. 
The mountains which overhang the Guadarama 
passes are bold and lofty. Those passes, easy of 
defence, and requiring but a small force, wer^ 
abandoned without a musket-shot being fired for 
their protection ; and, in fine, on the 11th, Lord 
Wellington was near the village of Majalahonde, 
distant but one march from the capital. Thirty 
thousand infantry were encamped hdf a league in 

B B 2 
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its rear ; the different brigades of horse and artil- 
lery attached to the infantry were at hand. la 
short all was in readiness, but the advanced guard 
of cavaby, unfortunately intrusted to the brigade 
of Portuguese of D 'Urban, was in front of all. 
Behind them, at the distance of a mile, were the 
two regiments of heavy German horse, while the 
splendid ^^parc" of horse-artillery, commanded 
by Captain Macdonald, was ready to support 
D'Urban. 

The greatest part of the day had passed over 
without any event taking place between the ad- 
vanced posts. Some slight skirmishing with the 
enemy's lancers and D'Urban's cavalry left matters 
as they were at the commencement. The army- 
was preparing its arrangements for the night's 
repose, and the march of the following day, when 
the thunder of Macdonald's artillery aroused us in 
an instant from our occupations. It was soon 
manifest that the enemy's advance had attacked 
the Portuguese cavalry; and the vast cloud of 
dust that came rolling onwards towards the vil- 
lage where the German horse were placed in 
reserve, told but too plainly that the Portuguese 
were routed, and the Germans about to be cut off. 
The infantry betook themselves to their arms, and 
in a few moments the entire were in readiness to 
march to the scene of action, for so in fact it was. 
The Portuguese dragoons fled at the first onset, 
without waiting to exchange one sabre-cut with 
the French ; and so rapid was their flight, for they 
Tode through the village where the reserve of 
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Germans were posted to support them^ that not 
more than half of the Germans were mounted. 
Many brave men thus fell before they could defend 
themselves^ and their colonel was cut down while 
in the act of shaving himself; but his brave sol- 
diers^ forming themselves together in the best 
manner the time would admit of, closed with 
drawn sabres upon the French lancers, which 
turned the stream, broke the mad fury of the 
attack, and drove back the lancers in confusion. 
Up to this time the combat was one scene of 
desperation. An irregular and furious crowd 
might be seen mixed together, fighting without 
order or regularity ; and from the confusion that 
prevailed, it was not possible to see distinctly to 
which side the victory belonged ; but at a distance, 
far from the scene of action, the burnished helmets 
of the Portuguese troopers were distinguishable as 
they fled from the post they had deserted, and 
from their brave companions, the Germans, whom 
they left to be massacred. The din of arms, the 
clashing of swords, and the thunder of the cannon, 
mingled with shouts from every side, completed 
the confusion. In the hurry of the moment, 
some tents belonging to the 74th regiment took 
fire, the flames soon conmiunicated with those of 
the next regiment,* and the camp was enveloped 
with smoke. But this was soon overcome; and 
by the time we approached near the point in 
dispute, the French cavalry had been driven off 
the field, but not before many of the Germans had 
fallen. Three guns of Macdonald's brigade had 
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also been taken ; and iq)on the whole, it was one 
of the most disgracefol and unlooked-for events 
that had taken place during the campaign. To 
be beaten at any time -was bad enough, but to be 
beaten by a handful of lancers, on the eve of our 
entering Madrid, almost in the view of the dty, 
was worse than all. But what caused our defeat 
— our disgrace — ^under the eyes of the people of 
Madrid ? The placing undue reliance on the 
Portuguese troops.f 



ADVANCE FROM SALAMANCA. 

% 

A great portion of the French axmy had marched 
more than twelve leagues in t)urty-six hours, (ad- 
vancing and retreating from the field of batde,) 
and had also been engaged in hard fighting six 
hours out of that time ; therefore, until the night 
of the 23rd, they had hardly made a halt for any 
ocmsiderable time for two days and a night, and I 
think I may venture to assert, that the rapidity of 
their movements, before and after the action, and 



f In this unexpected and unfortunate affiuTf nearly two 
bandied men and one hundred and twenty horses were 
placed hors de combat; and the troops, who had hitherto 
behaved bravely in the field, deserted officers who set them 
a noble example, and ihos occasioned a serioiis loss. — Max* 

WSLL*8 Lux OF WELUHGTOiR. 
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their ultimate escape under General Glausel from 
the Tery jaws of destruction, are equally astonish- 
ing. Ecurly on the morning of the d4th of Jidy, we 
passed Panaranda, from whence the inhabitants 
sallied out, loaded with bread, wine, and liquors, 
and rent the air with their acclamations in praise 
of the glorious victory that we had won over the 
French; and even the little boys straddled out 
their legs and bent forward their heads in derision 
of the enemy's soldiers, to represent to us to what 
a state of distress and exhaustion they were re- 
duced. As we passed onwards, numerous ob- 
jects of commiseration lying by the side of the 
road, reminded us of the miseries of war in all its 
horrors : many of the French soldiers lay dead, 
exposed to the scorching rays of the sun^ which 
had so blistered their faces and swelled thdr 
bodies, that they scarcely represented humanforms, 
and looked more like some huge and horrible 
monsters of gigantic, dimensions than anything 
else. It is impossible to convey an adequate idea 
of such spectacles, or the suiSTenngs they must 
have endured during their last agonies. These, 
now inanimate, objects, had marched over sandy 
plains, without a tree to shelter them, while suf- 
fering from fatigue, sore feet, and want of water; 
then, crowding into the battle, covered with dust, 
and under a scorching sun, they had received 
severe wounds, and were fincdly dragged, or carried 
on rudely constructed bearers from the scene of 
action, during excruciating torture, and ultimately 
left to perish by the side of the roads, or on stubble 
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land^ mth their parched tongues cleaving to the 
roof of their mouths ; and to complete their 
miseries^ before breathing their last sigh^ to be- 
hold^ with glazed and half-closed eyes^ the uplifted 
hand of a Spanish assassin, armed with a knife to 
put an end to their existence. This dreadM ikte 
awaited the defeated French soldiers in Spain. It 
was impossible to gaze on the mutilated bodies of 
these our enemies, without feelings of deep com- 
miseration for our fellow-creatures, who a day or 
two previously had been alive like ourselves^ and 
perhaps the admiration of their comrades. 

On the 25th, we made a halt to enable the 
stragglers and stores of the army to come up. On 
the same day El Bey Joseph had arrived at Blasko 
Sancho, near Arevalo, with a reinforcement prin- 
cipally composed of Spaniards, for the purpose of 
joining the Buke of Bagusa; but on gaining in- 
teUigence of the defeat his troops had sustained at 
Salamanca, he countermarched in the evening^ 
towards his capital, leaving a picket of cavalry 
behind at Blasko Sancho, who were all taken 
prisoners, while carousing in a wine-house, by 
a corporal's party of the 14th light horse.* 
About this time Lord Hill had moved with the 
second division on Za&a, in Estramadura, to 
observe a French force in that quarter. On the 
28th our division .bivouacked round the ancient 
town of Olmedo, where the Duke of Wellington 
gave a ball, with a general invite to all those 
officers vho liked to attend. The Alcalde selected 

• Vide end of vol. IL 
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the different ladies as usual^ "whose merry hearts* 
and supple forms were always ready for the dance. 
The following morning, an hour before daylight,, 
we advanced, and it was a droll sight to see the 
officers sleeping as they rode along, after ther 
fatigues of the previous night, still dressed in their 
ball attire — such as crimson, Ught blue, or white 
trowsers, richly embroidered with gold or silver, 
velvet and silk waistcoats of all colours, decorated 
in a similar manner : dandies, ready alike for the 
dance and the fight; most of them had received a 
wound, and others more ; nor can I call to mind 
one of the officers present at this time who had 
reached twenty-five years of age, including the 
senior officer. Owing to the heat of the weather, 
it was the fashion of the times to wear the jacket 
open, which was the only particle of dress left to 
denote to what nation we belonged; as to any 
other uniformity for the officers, it was quite out of 
the question, the fantastical dresses of these days 
would have confounded the most ancient or 
modem disciplinarians. The enemy still con- 
tinued the flight across the Douro through Valla- 
dolid, which city the Duke of Wellington entered 
on the 31st, at the head of a large body of horse. 
The country on the banks of the Douro is remark- 
ably sandy, and highly cultivated with vines ; we- 
forded to the left bank of the river on that day 
within two leagues of VaUadoUd. While our bag- 
gage was crossing, a batman and pony got out of 
their depth, and were carried down the stream a 
considerable distance, and so determined was the 
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soldier to hold on, that he disdained to quit his 
charge at the lidc of ins hk, and continued 
swinuning until a rope was tfaroim to him, 
by the asriatance at -which he conyeyed the 
httle animal and his master's portmanteau safe 
on sh(uce. 

We had no sooner heard of the large town in llie 
vicinity, than we began to prepare for the Tisit; 
howeyer, it strock me that it woald be Tsry re- 
jBreshing to enjoy a swim first» and also iriidiiiig 
my horse to partidpate in the Inxory, I stripped 
mysdf, and moonted its back^ and together we 
plunged into the toeam; bot» as ill-luck would have 
it, for a moment the prow>king animal handly made 
any exertion, so down he went, and thinking theee 
was no time to be lost, I sprang £rom its back, bat 
owing to his plunging I reoeiyed a rianting kidc 
on my diest, whidli most probably would haie 
proved total, had Ae fbU weight of the blow struck 
me direct; tke animal, however, soon recovered 
itself, and swimming with the current, it was with 
considerable difficulty I succeeded in getting it aa 
shore. YalladoUd is a fine old town, with a spa- 
dons square, containing nearly thirty thousand 
inhabitants, who were glad to see us, but evinced 
none of those rapturous and warm expressicms of 
delight displayed by those of Salamanca. 

The next meaning, the 1st of August, we re- 
crossed the river, and branched off in the direedon 
ot Madrid. Having halted a day or two, we again 
became in motion, and struck on a well-paved 
road leading to the capital. Many exclaimed. Is 
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this the road to Madrid ? are ire really going to 
the capital of Spain^ the centre of romance ? My 
mind was filled with all sorts of illusions^ and 
TBiious anticipations of pleasure; my rest was 
disturbed^ and my dreams were of Madrid ; CTery 
days march was counted, every object brought 
something new, and I made up my mind to dance 
every night when I got there. Gontinidng our 
route, we had arrived within two days' march of Se- 
govia, and occupied a pine wood. On seeing an 
officer pass, who was likely to give me every infor- 
mation relative to the movements of the army, I 
issued from my small Portuguese tent, and entered 
into conversation with him, which lasted a consider* 
able time ; and being without my cap, I felt the 
top of my head extremely hot from the rays of the 
sun, and was about to withdraw several times for 
a covering, which unluckily I fiuled to do. When 
the dinner-hoar arrived, composed of rice and 
boiled beef, without any bread or biscuit, my 
appetite failed, and I laid down, in hopes that a 
few hours' sleep would restore me. At daylight, 
the following morning, we were again in route, 
and had just cleared the sandy wood, enveloped in 
dust, when a sudden giddiness seized me, and I 
fell from my horse ; on recovering my senses, I 
found myself supported by an officer. 

There was no water to be procured, and on over- 
taking the division, I was advised to ride gently on 
to avoid the dust. For the first time in Spain, 
I observed a Spanish grandee travelling in a 
carriage drawn by eight mules, escorted by four- 
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teen serrants^ clothed in long yellow coats, -with 
cocked hats, and all legolarly armed, like horse- 
soldiers. The costome of the peasantry now be- 
came somewhat different; one of that class was 
walking by my side, with a sort of spiral doth cap, 
clad in dark brown, who asked me if I did not ad- 
mire a little girl passing on the road, whom he 
called a Wappa Chica; she wore also a stiff spiral 
cap of cloth, perched on the top of her head, with 
roond balls of different colours ap each side of it ; 
her hair was plaited on each side of her head, end- 
ing in a hnge pig-tail, about eight inches long, and 
precisely similar to those worn by British sailors ; 
the jacket was brown, laced up the front ; a yellow 
petticoat, reaching just below the knee ; blue stock- 
ings, red clocks, shoes, and silyer buckles. 

Having travelled some leagues, I came to a vil- 
lage, where I observed one of the commissaries of 
our division standing at the door of a cottage, who 
remarked that I looked very ill, and asked me where 
I was going. I told him about half a league fur- 
ther on, when I intended to lie down under a tree 
until the troops came up, as I concluded they 
would not proceed much further that day ; he po- 
Utely begged that I would partake of break&st 
with him, as it was already prepared, which offer I 
thankfully accepted. My fever continued rapidly 
to increase, so that I could scarcely sit upright, 
and I soon began to talk very incoherently, which 
induced him to put me to bed ; the division shortly 
afterward filed through the village, and bivouacked 
half a league in advance. In the evening, two 
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other officers of the company with whom I messed 
paid me a visit, and said, " Why, what is the mat- 
ter ?'* when I repUed, " That the commissary had 
used me very cruelly, and had been smothering 
me in blankets, to prevent my going on to Ma- 
drid." The assistant- surgeon having felt my pulse, 
asked, "Whether I would permit him to throw 
some water on my head ?" which I readily assented 
to, entreating him to do anything to make me well. 
Then being lifted out of bed, and divested of my 
linen garment, I was placed in a chair; the doctor, 
standing on a table, emptied two pitchers of spring 
water on my crown, which produced a most pain- 
ful sensation. The following morning my compa- 
nions assured me that I could not be permitted to 
proceed; but as there was a station to be established 
at Cuellar, it would be necessary that I should go 
there, when they felt no doubt that I should speedily 
recover, so as to be enabled soon to rejoin them. 
A car was accordingly procured, drawn by two fine 
mules, with a blanket extended over the top as an 
awning. At the expiration of two days* journey, 
I reached the entrance of Cuellar, when a soldier 
came forward, and intimated that no sick could 
outer the town until the commandant's permission 
was obtained, and we were actually detained nearly 
two hours roasting in the mid-day sun, before a 
free passage was granted us. Much exhausted and 
half-suffocated, I at length obtained a most excel- 
lent billet in a gentleman's house, where I received 
the greatest attention from an assistant-surgeon 
belonging to one of the regiments quartered there^ 
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bdng unable to quit my bed. At this tiine the 
anny had possessed itself of the passes of Segovia 
and the Goadarama, and had moved forward on 
the 11th of August towards Madrid, £rom the Tici- 
nity of Gialapagos, and forced the enemy's advance 
guard of cavabry to retire ; but in the afternoon 
ihey again advanced from Malagahonda towards 
Bosas, to reconnoitre the Portuguese dragoons, 
who were drawn up on a rising ground above the 
latter village, who made a show of charging, but 
when they had arrived sufficiently near to observe 
the hardened-looking visages of the sturdy French, 
heavy horse, who displayed their long, shining 
weapons with brass hilts, like the Highland broad- 
sword, with the exception of being one-third longer 
— at such a sight our allies simultaneously wheeled 
about, and scampered off as &iSt as their Portu- 
guese horses could trot and gallop, followed by 
their unmerciftd pursuers, stabbing and hacking 
them down, and riding past three pieces of horse 
artillery that had been overturned. The heavy dra- 
goons of the King's German Legion took to horse 
as speedily as possible, amidst the confusion, and 
after a good deal of savage sabreing, the enemy 
retired, leaving at night the captured guns behind 
them. Joseph had retired with his followers be- 
hind the Tagus, and the following day our army 
entered Madrid, where the French had injudi- 
ciously left a garrison in the Bueno Setiro, who 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war, just as 
part of the third division, and some other detach- 
ments, were about to escalade the works. A vast 
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quantity of stores^ powder, and ball, fell into our 
hands, besides 190 pieces of cannon, principally 
dismounted. 

About the 20ih of August, a detachment of otir 
regiment passed through Cnellar, but as they had 
experienced a long march during the hot months, 
an enormous quantity of them died, and the sick 
continued to increase from the army in such num- 
bers, that most of us were ordered to proceed to 
Salamanca; accordingly^ on the sixth day after my 
arrival, I was placed in a car, drawn by bullocks^ 
to begin another tedious journey. The sixth 
division was on parade, having been left at that 
station as a corps of observation to protect the 
mck and the stores of the army. That night I 
travelled a i^ort way, and was billeted on a very 
clean house, where the patron was most anxious to 
have all the particulars of the late battle recounted 
to him ; however, finding that I was not a suffi- 
cient master of the Spanish language to satisfy his 
curiosity, he was determined to make up for it by 
entering into the history of his own coimtry. It 
was in vain that I exerted all my patience, and 
requested he would have the goodness to leave the 
room, pleading my indisposition in excuse for my 
apparent rudeness. Having maintained silence 
for a few minutes, he offered me everything in his 
house, inquired if I was better, and recommenced 
his vdubihty to such a degree, that I almost 
became distracted, and was under the painftd ne- 
cessity of calHng in my servant, who, in half fun 
and half earnest, turned him out of the room by 
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the shoulders. The next day I reached Arevalo^ 
-where the market was filled with fresh vegetables, 
a sight only to be appreciated by those who have 
txavelled over a dry country devoid of vegetation. 
A smiling muchacha, who sat by the side of a well- 
made young Spaniard, jumped up, and handed 
me a large bunch of grapes, with a dignified air of 
affability and frankness so peculiar to the lower 
orders of that country. I obtained a billet on 
a very handsome house, situated in a luxuriant 
garden, and on being supported out of the car, I 
was so weak that I fell down, and continued in 
fainting fits for some time, my servant all the 
while sousing me with water, in imitation of the 
doctor. The fascinating sefiorita of the house, 
about seventeen years of age, very kindly admi- 
nistered every attention ; and at night, with a small 
lamp, remained in a recess, in readiness to offer me 
liquids, for which I continually inquired. My re- 
collection did not entirely forsake me, but my head 
was in a bad state, and I &ncied I saw groups of 
monkeys grinning at the foot of my bed, and as I 
was unable to endure the slender rays of the lamp, 
I begged of the young lady to retire. At such a 
request her countenance portrayed every mark of 
disappointment: whether Bbe considered me as 
one of the deliverers of her country, or whether so 
young a girl, residing in so sequestered a spot, 
fancied me under her especial protection, I know 
not ; but I do know that her amiable soUcitude and 
her lovely eyes made such an impression, that she 
continued the mistress of my thoughts, and heroine 
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of mj faney^ for a long period afterwards. Taking 
my ffurewell on the foUoiving mornings and apologiz- 
ing to the little seliorita for my want of gallantry, I 
proceeded on my jonmey, and at the end of four 
hours reached the middle of an extensive plain> 
when one of the bullocks became dead lame> and 
the enraged driver declared vehemently that he 
would go no further; my servant therefore dis- 
mountedfrom my palfrey^ and placed me on its back; 
we made for the distant steeple which skirted the 
horizon, as the point of our destination. At the 
expiration of a toilsome ride we reached the Pueblo, 
and there sojourned until the next morning; in 
two more days we reached Alba de Tormes. I was 
quartered at an apothecary's shop, where I lay on 
^e mattrass for twelve hours in a sort of stupor ; 
on recovering in some degree, my servant fancied 
that I was dying, and proposed sanding for the 
Spaniard, which I would by no means consent to, 
from the apprehension that he would bleed me 
to death. 

The next day, while quietly passing through a 
wood, at a lonely spot, my horse made a sudden 
start, and on looking to the right, I observed a 
dead man, perfectly naked, placed against a large 
piece of rock, who had been killed at the battle of 
Salamanca. His hair was long and -grey, his beard 
had grown to a considerable length, his arms and 
legs had been placed in an extended position; in 
&ct, he was in an exact fencing attitude, in an ex- 
traordinary state of preservation, and presenting, 
of course, a dreadful spectacle. On reaching Sala« 
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xnanca^ I obtained a billet^ iirhich on presenting, I 
was treated with the greatest insolence by the man 
of the house, who declared that I might enter> but 
that he had no accommodation for my sezrantr 
under these circumstances, I was under the neces- 
«ity of sitting down in the street, until the soldier 
went to seek elsewhere for better success. After 
some Airther delay, he procured me another on a 
public notary, where I was civilly received ; but in 
the middle of the day, my patron, smelling of 
tobacco and garlic, came in to take a siesta, in one 
of the two beds in a large recess. I asked him if 
he intended to sleep there ; he repUed, " Si, sefior.*' 
To such an arrangement I objected, but he would 
not give up the point; a struggle then ensued 
between us, which lasted some minutes, although 
eventually I made him surrender. He was a Httle 
diminutive old man ; but I had become so weak, 
and the scene so amusing, that his own son, with 
a smiling countenance, was quietly looking on. 

An hospital mate being put in requisition, the 
first dose administered to me was an emetic, and 
whenever I complained, the same dose was re- 
peated ; therefore, whenever he visited me, I inva- 
riably declared that I was better. 

I noticed, during the period that I was in Spain, 
that those men killed in action who were exposed 
to the rays of the sun, immediately became a mass 
of corruption, but those, on the contrary, who fell 
under trees, or in shady places, exposed to heavy 
dew or rain, their skin became as hard as leather, 
and they would remain in that state for a very con- 
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eiderable period, unless they were devoured by 
vdld animals or birds of prey. I have often seen 
vultures feeding on dead horses, (that had been 
killed in battle,) so fat that they could scarcely 
take ¥ring to raise themselves from the ground. 

Our army had now occupied the heart of Spain,, 
and the enemy, with rapid strides, were endeavour- 
ing to concentrate in the distant provinces round 
our centre, blowing up magazines, and eating up 
all before them, like a swarm of locusts. Napoleon 
was at this period traversing the wilds of Bussia, 
with his grand army, and his magnificent and 
highly-appointed Imperial Guard. The banners 
of Austria, Prussia, Italy, and the Germanic States, 
were marching under his control ; the north and 
south of Europe were in a blaze, and had become 
the extreme points of contest, which was ultimately 
to decide this mighty struggle for supremacy. Tho 
victory of Salamanca had shook the combinations 
of the enemy in all parts of Spain, and "ptt the 
whole of them in motion. On the S5th of August, 
they destroyed their works before Cadiz, leaving 
behind them stores, heavy artillery, and mortars, 
many of the latter having been cast at Seville, by. 
the orders of the Duke of Dalmatia, for the pur- 
pose of throwing shells into the town of Cadiz.* 
Some Spaniards and British immediately advanced 
from the lines, and took forcible possession of 
Seville. 

On tiie 29th of August, Lord Hill, with the 

* One of these mortars was brought to England, and is 
now placed on the south side of St. James*s Park. 
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second divisioii, entered Dlerena, and pushed on 
to AylloneSy on the holders of Estremaduiu, but 
finding the French -were retrograding on GordoTS 
and Gianada, hv the purpose of commnnicatui^ 
with Joseph^ who, in like manner, was forming* a 
junction with Marshal Sachet, intending to make 
Valencia the centre and the base of his fatme 
operations against Madrid, Lord Hill, therefore, 
by a flank movement, marched towards the city ctf 
MediUin, on the left bank of the Guadiana, so as 
to be in readiness to act wherever hispresenoe 
might be required, or to open his line with the 
third, fourth, and iig^t divisions cantoned in the 
vicinity 4^ Madrid. 

The Greneral-in-Ghief no sooner saw a probabi- 
lity of his right flank being cleared of the enemy, 
than he set off from Madrid, and concentrated the 
first, fifth, sixth, and seventh divisions roond 
Arevalo, (early in Septnnber,) with a force ci 
oavalry and artillery, passed the Douro, and retook 
Valladolid, which had been re-occupied by the 
enemy for a short time. On the 19th, he crossed 
the Arlanzon, and laid siege to the old Castle of 
Burgos, bristled with cannon and the bayonets of 
its hardy defenders.* Various attempts by esca« 

* ^ Oa being doaely reoQnBQitered, Ihe defimoes wwe 
fwiid Co oociqiy an obloi^, conical hill^ and to be of a td^ 

nature nearly all round. The lower or outer line ooiMMted 
of the dd esoaip wall of the town or castle, modernised with 
a shot-proof parapet, and flanks ingeniously procured by 
means of paiiaadesi «r tnaliouBi, at the saiUaBt and reenlering 
points. The aeoond line was of the aatore and profile of a 
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lade^ mining, explosions, and breaching were tried 
for a month without success, owing to the want of 
a sufficiency of battering artillery, and the obsti- 
nate defence made by the enemy, who firmly lined 
its walls, and threw their balls and bullets with 
deadly aim against the assailants. The enemy's 
vanguard was at Briyiesca, and his main body be- 
hind the Ebro, during a greater paxt of the siege. 

field retrenchment, and well palisaded. The third, or upper 
line, was nearly of a similar construction to the second; and 
on the most elevated point of the cone, the primitive keep had 
been formed into an interior retrenchment, with a modem 
heavy casemated hattery, named after Napoleon. The situa- 
tion of this fortified post was very commanding, except on the 
side of the hill of St. Michael, tiie summit of which, at less 
than three hundred yards distance, is nearly on the same level 
vrith the upper works of the castle, but separated from them 
by a deep raviae. This height was occupied by a homwork 
of large dimensions ; the front scarp of which, hard and slip- 
pery, twenty- five feet in height, stood at an angle of about 
60^, and was covered by a counterscarp ten feet in depth. 
The branches were not perfect, and the rear had been tem- 
porarily closed, on intelligence of the fall of Madrid, by an 
exceedingly strong palisading. No part of the front or branches 
were palisaded or firadsed.** — Jons8*s Joxtbnal of ths Sieges. 
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